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TO TH& 

MOST RfeVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

CHARLES, 

BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

PRIVATE OF ALL ENGLAND, 

AND 

METROPOLITAN, 
&c. &c. &c. 

MY LORD, 

I SHOULD be wanting in grateful duty 
to your Qrace, as well as in honeft juf- 
tice to my fubjedt, if I were to alter a 
word in my addrefs on a former occafion, 
bearing date 5th February 1807* What 
was then prophecy is now hiftoiy. 

" In the diftinguiflied privilege of pre- 
feftting this Effay to your Grace I feel a 
gratification, which words cannot ex- 
prefs. My every wifli in regard to my 
Syftem of Education is fulfilled* The 
boon, which I had heretofore deftintd 
for general difFufion in future ages, fcems 



iv DEDICATION. 

to me already realized to the rifing ge- 
neration. Not only the exalted ftation 
which your Grace fills, but the indivi- 
dual who, happily for the belt intereft 
of the church and ftate, fills- that ftation, 
ftamps a prefent character on this expe- 
riment. And it is its highejt recom- 
mendation, that the illuftrious patronage 
and facred fancStion, under which it now 
goes forth to the world, are folely to be 
afcribed to the prijiciples on which it is 
founded, and to the ends to which it is 
direaed." . 

1 have the honour to be. 
With profound veneration, 
' My Lord, 

Your Grace's dutiful, grateful, 

and devoted fervant, 
A. BELL. 



IVTancheftcr Street, 
30tb April,! 808. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



— -'* Nonumque prematur in annum." 

Of the experiment in Education, more than 
twice nine years old, the author feels himfelf 
called upon by a hoft of pupils to fix the' au- 
thenticity, to retrace the origin, to follow the 
progrefs, to vindicate the principle, and to 
mark out the bearings at greater length than 
has hitherto been done. In this defign ft 
is one of the objeAs of this fourth Edition 
to form a record of the faAs, proofs, and 
illuftrations which go to demonftr^te the 
powers, as well as to exhibit the conftrudion 
of that machinery, by which children are 
enabled to inftruift themfelvcs and one ano- 
ther. 

The perfdnality, intimately blended with 
thefe documents, he begs once for all 
that his readers will do him the juftice to 
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apply, as it always does apply, though not 
induftrioufly and afFededly noticed at the 
time, to the effcds, confequences, and re- 
fults of this difcovery, which he has no hefi- 
tation in faying are as grand and intercfting, 
as the means, by w^hich they arc attained, arc 
limple and lowly. 

^To have conceived the idea, undertaken the 
tafk, and, with unlicked and puerile agents, 
ofeftinately perfevercd in the face of jpreju-^ 
dices, obftaclcs, and embarraffrocnts, is the 
very fiead and front of his doings. It re- 
quired no fliarc of literature, erudition, fcience, 
or refearch, or whatever elfe of this fort men 
value in themfelves, or wilh others to valu6 
'them for, to effcd what owing folely to the 
charge he had entered upon, and the circun^** 
ftances in which he was placed, he happened 
to effeft. But to withdraw from an expe- 
riment,, as he has twice done, (fee 2d and 34 
editions) its authentic vouchers, through a 
falfe delicacy as to the language in whiqh they 
are exprcfled, w^erc to fap the' fabric built on 
that foundation. 

In the patches and Ihreds, forming parts of 
this compilation, and written in haftc as the 
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occafion arofe, which gave them birth, there 
muft need be frequent repetitions of the fame 
thoughts: and as utility and efFeft are his 
aim, he has feldoin ftudied to clothe thefe 
thoughts, which are meant to ftrikc different 
readers, ip different places, in new languagp. 
In regard alfo to the manner, ftyle, and tone 
which he has thought himfelf at times con- 
ilrained to aflume (fee p. 1^8 — 136) he re- 
quefb it to be remembered, that it is the caufe 
of the prefent race of children within the 
reach of his labours, and of future generations 
of men over the world, in their moft mo- 
mentous concerns, of which he is the willing 
advocate. 

Even in the mere point of the health of 
thpl^ody, and the prefervation of the animal 
life of man, Vaccination, the moft valuable 
difcovery in the phyfical art, of which this 
country, or the world, can boaft, falls Ihort of 
this invention ; which provides the means of 
fupplyihg a remedy for the diforders of filth, - 
idlenefs, ignorance, and vice, more fatal to 
children than the ravages of the Small-Pox. 

But this is its leaft recommendation. It is 
thc'fanity of the »iind, which is its glory-*- 

A 4 ' 
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its moral, religious, and political tendency^ 
.Of thefc let its Indian; pupils {ziz- — ziS) 
Ipeak, for here all comparifon fails : and the 
greateft difcoveries, heretofore made for the 
improvement of human life, fink into com- 
parative infignificance. 

Let modern philofophers difpute about the 

perfedibility of the human race, the Author 

recommends only what is pradicable, what 

has been pradifed, and what is in daily p^ac- . 

tlce, He Ihrinks not from the imputation of 

cnthufiafm. If his enthuiiafm be grounded on 

juft principles of humanity, which challenge 

the ftrifteft inveftigation, and on an uniform 

ieries of cprrefponding fads, which can- admit; 

of no difpute— he defpairs not of adding daily 

to the nupierous lift of his fellow-; cnthufiafts, 

of which he is juftly proud. He appeals to 

the events of the laft nineteen years. He 

looks forward to the event of every fucceed- 

ing year ; and he fixes his eyes with the moft 

entire fatisfadion on the judgment of pofte-- 

rity — the fure touchftone of Truth or Falfe* 

hood. 

With fuch corividions op his mind, with , 
fuch impreffions on his heart, and with fuct^ 
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an engine in his hands, — heiears not how to 
tell aloud, what eleven years ago he only whim- 
pered^ — when he put the original reports cif 
the Malp Aiylum into the hands of his book- 
feller, and what he has hever ceafed to repeat 
to his friends, — " You will mark me for an 
^nthuiiaft ; but if you and 1 live a thoufand 
years, wq fliall fee this Syftem of Tuition 
Spread over the world/' But it was from his 
aQies he then cxpeded it to fpring up. He 
did not expe<3: to Jive, as he has done, to fee 
it patroniicd, where he was moft deCrous of 
its being patronifed; and eftablifhed^ where 
he was^ moft defirous of its being eftablilhed. 
And yet, he cannot di{remble> that this uncal- 
culated fuccefs has not the efFed: which might 
be fuppofed. He ftill thinks nothing done by 
him, while any thing remains to be done* 
He is appre^enfivc that, like Vaccination, 
it will be fponer carried to its juft length 
in foreign countries than at home. He i^ 
fearful of being wanting to his own xlifco- 
ycry, and of failing in that pitch of exer- 
tion, requifite to bring it forward in due 
time. 

The Gofjpd has^^ in former times, been 
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promulgated by means of miracles; and of the 
fword. The one mean has ceafed — ^the other 
mean will not now be recommended. There 
lemains only the filent, gradual, and fure 
mean of Religious Elducation. 
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TADRAS SCHOOL; 

OR 

ELEMENTS OF TUITION. 



PART t 

' OF. THE MADRAS SYSTEM OF kDUCATION. 

CHAPTER I. 

IntroduSliin. Preliminary Notices of the Mddrias Schoi. 

'^ Lufas hie fit." Qvik. 

Jl HE new method of praftical ^ducation^ 
which has appeared under different fhapes in 
this country, originated in, the Military Male 
Ofphsin Afylum, fouhded at Madras in the 
year 1789. There it gradually grew to ma- 
turity ^ and> after the experience of feveral 
years, was eftabliflied in all its fbrtps in that 
fchooL Hence it was tranfplanted intq 
England in thq year 1797, when it was par* 
tially adopted with good fiiccefs in the oldeft 
charity fchool in London, that of Aldgate,, 
and in feveral parts of the. kingdom, and is 
now eftabliflied at the parochial fchools of 
White Chapel and of Lambeth, and a|L the 
Royal Military Aiylum, Chelfea* 
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This fyftem refts on the fimple principle 
of tuition by the fcholars themfclves. It is 
its diftinguiihing charafteriflic that the fchool, 
how numerous foevcr, is taught folcly by the 
pupils of the inflitution under a iingle maf- 
ter^ who^ if able and diligent, could, without 
difficulty, condud ten contiguous fchooli> 
each coniifting of a thoufand fcholars. 

In addition to this general principle, and 
independent of it, the Madras School fur- 
niihes certain individual pradiices or helps 
in the art of tuition, by which the pupils ^ro 
initiated into the elementary procefles of 
reading, fpelling, writing, arithmetic, mo- 
rality, and religion. 

•■ _ ^ \ ' 

For the guidance of thofc who may be de- 
iirous of condudling Education on this prin- 
ciple, adapted, in a peculiar manner, to large 
£:hools for the lower orders of youth, and,^ 
according to thefe practices, which are alike 
applicable to private tuition and fchoolsof every 
defcription, this, analyiis of the experiment 
in Education made at Madras is fubmitted. 

If^ in the attempt of forwarding Educa^ 
ti6n, harder talks, and lengthened hours o£ 
ftudy had been required of the fcholar, or 



gifeater labour aind loiiger confiiictiieiit im-* 
pofed on the mafter> or n<5wly-invcnt€id rack^ 
or fere ws, oi- whips, or cords, had been put 
into his hands, my ea^peripient fhotfld have 
periihed in embtyo, or dropt ftill-born oil the 
cpaA of Coromandcl. Neve|: through my 
agency fhould it have vifitcd this land o^ 
frecdorn^ nor the groans of the unhappy fuf- 
fercrs have reached thefe happy Ihores* 

But it is by far other means that a greater 
quintity of Vprk is produced in the Madras 
School. It is the divifion of labour, which 
leaves to the mafter the fimple and eafy charge 
of dircfting, regulating, and controlling his 
iritelledlual and moral machine. It is the unin- 
terrupted fuccedion of fiiort and ealy leffons-^ 
It is the adaptation of every talk to the ready 
capacity of the feholar, which renders the 
yoke of learning ealy, and its burden light* 
It is the perpetual prefence and never-cealing 
vigilance of its numerous overfeers, which 
preclude idlenels, enfure diligence, prevent 
ill behaviour of every Ibrt, and almoft fuper- 
fcde the ncceffity of punilhmeht^ It is ex- 
ample, method, general laws, and equal 
juftice, which take hold of children, by theif 
Jove of imitation, and their fenfe of fitnef' 
and propriety, and pbtain' an imttiediate and 
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willing conformity. It is the choice of able 
and good teachers, which a large fchool fur- 
nifhes, that coijiniands the mind and main- 
tains an undifputed fupcriority aqd .acknow- 
ledged afcendancy. It is a laudable emula- 
tion, a fweet contention, a competition of 
places, which renders the fchool a fcene of 
tonftant amufem^nt and exercife to the fcho- , 
lar — his ludus literarius — his ganxe of letters' 
—in which he delights, and exhibits, a ipec- 
tacle, not lefs novel and interefting to the 
beholder, than it is grateful jto the maftcr, 
and acceptable to the fcholar. 

Had thefe effects been produced by an 
accumulation of expenfe, correfponding to 
each and all of the advantages obtained, the 
refult, though lefs unexpedled, would not be 
regarded as uninterefting to the higher claf- 
les of fociety. Circumfcrlbed however within 
narrow bounds, it would have little claim to 
public attention, and no pretenfion to gene- 
ral utility. But a fyftem, of which economy 
.forms a ftriking feature, brings along with it a 
ftrong recomrtieiidation to general circulation, 
and 1.S well adapted for the inftruftion 6f the 
peoplp^ and for the purpofe of national Edu- 
cation, r 

It Jias alfo been iludied, that order and re- 
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gularity, produced by means as^ muGh more 
cfFe Aual as they arc more lenient than ufual, 
go hand in hand with every other improve- 
iiient ; and that no circum{tance> which can 
contribute to the facility, the furtherance, , 
the defpatch, the cheapncfs, and the exten- 
fion of Education be omitted :— nothing defi- 
derated to render the experiment made at 
Aladras as complete in its forms, and efFedual 
in its reiult, as it is iimple and innocuQu^ in 
its principles an4 pr^dlices. 

The reader, who regards the claim of flich 
fnanifold advantages with a degree of fcepti- 
cifm, npt unexpefted on my part, I am wil- 
ling to meet on every ground. Before I enter 
upon an elucidation of the principles, and the 
cxpofition of the pradi^es, on which thefe 
refults depend, I Ihall refer* him to the 
proofs, which eftablifh their reality. 

With this view the fafts, which were 
thought neceffary to authenticate the original 
experiment, are here reprinted (fee Part IV.), 
and if they do not Ihake his incredulity, let 
him compare with them the evidence fur- 
nifhed by the pupils of the Madras School, in 
their late addrefs, and efpecially iv\ the lift of 
their prefcnt occupations (Part IV). And if 
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he fliould ftill ftand out, and rcfufc credit to 
tcftimony in any Ihape, and will be fatisfi^d 
with nothing lefs than the evidence of his 
own fenfes, I muft venture to feqd him to 
Whitechapel;, to Lambeth, or to the l^oyal 
Military Afylum at Chelfea, where he will 
fee enough to cotnrnand his credetice to all 
^he r?fl. 

If in this Introdudion I ihall be thought 
to have tranfgrefled agaihfl: the rules of found 
criticifm, by anticipating my fubj^dl, the 
reader will not miftake my motive, if h'appily 
not difpleafed with his bill of fare he be in- 
duced to fit down to the entertainment of 
yrhich he Jias had a fprctafle. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Of the Principles and' End of Education, and tb^ 
Difcifline of a School. 

^^ Omne talit pun^um qui mifcult utile dulci.** 

To render fimple, eafy, pleafant, expeditious^^ 
and economical, the acquifition of the rudi-. 
ments of letters, and of morality and religion^ 
are the leading objedg of Elem^entary Educa- 
tion. 
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To expedite the progrcfs of education at 
the fame rate of punifliment to the fcholar,. 
of labour to the mailer, and of expcnfe to 
the parent, as heretofore, were an acquifition 
to a fchool not to be flighted ; ftill naore, 
could this be effeded at a reduced rate of 
punifhment, or of labour, or of expcnfe. But 
to unite all thefe advantages is the great defi- 
deratum in Education. It is accordingly the 
aim of this Effay to combine in happy union 
the progrefs and anxufement of the fcholar, 
the eaferand gratification of the-mafler, and 
the interefl: and fatisfaftion of the parent. 

Such is the proximate objeft of the Madras 
Syftem. Its ultimate objcd, the ultimate 
object or end of all education, is to make 
good fcholars, good men, good fubjeds, and 
good Chriftians ; in other words, to promote the 
temporal and fpiritual welfare of our pupils. 

At Madras, by confequence, my aim 
was to form fuch fcholars, as the condition 9f 
that country required, as were wanted to fill the 
various occupations which prefentcd them- 
fblves in the exifting ftate of things there ; to 
imbue the minds of my pupils with the prin- 
ciples of morality and of our holy religion, 
and infufe a fpirit and habit of diligence and 

B 4 
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induftry; fo as at once to fupply the necefli-r 
ties of the copimunity, and promote the wel- 
fare of thp individual-T-two objefts indiffolubly 
united in every Well-regulated ftate. 

The fame obje<Ss prefent themfclves in this 
country, and the fame mode of tuition may 
be followed, only 2^ different diredlion will be 
given to education according to the different 
conditions of the yputh, and the different 
occupations ^or which they are trained. *' As 
there is no foil which will not fliew itfelf 
grateful to culture, fo there is no di^^lition, 
no charafter in mankind, which may not, by 
dexterous management, be turned to the 
public advantage." 

Hoyv far thefe ends were attained at Ma- 
jdras will be afcertained in the fequel by 
(authentic and unequivocal documents from 
the higheft authority and pureft fources. It 
will appear that, by pieans of their moral and 
religious education, the pupils of that fchool 
have acquired for themfelves a new character 
and rank in fociety, to which, as fons-^of 
Britons and Chriflians— ^themfelves Chriftians 
—they will be thought to have a juft claim; 
and by thd appropriate dired ion given to their 
feculai: inftruilion, and t:he facilities prefented 
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to them by a new lyftem, are now filling the 
very ftatiops for which they were trained— 
fiations the moft fuitable to their condition 
and to the wants of the community (where 
menial and fcrvile offices are configned to a 
peculiar cq/i of the aborigines); and beft 
adapted to the exigencies of the government 
under which .they were bred, and to which 
they were indebted for an education corrc- 
Iponding to their due rank in the fcale of fo- 
ciety. Yet, in the outfet, my hope of fuccefs 
in achieving fuch important objefts by a new 
experiment, and efpecially with the half-caft 
children, whofe charafter had heretofore been 
flamped with intcUeftual incapacity, and de- 
graded by moral inferiority, was faint, bom- 
pared with what I (hould now entertain of 
producing, through the medium of the Madras 
Syjiem, if placed under the fuperintendence 
of the Parochial Clergy y' (an order of men 
fitted for the purpofe,) a fimilar reformation 
among the lower clafles of youth in this coun- 
try, by a moral and religious education, arid 
by habits of nfeful induftry, adapted to their 
condition and rank in life, to the demands 
of the army and navy, to the exigencies of » 
the community, and to the ftate of ^gricul- 
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tore, the handicrafts and arts. In every infianc^ 
under my obiervaticm in this kingdom, and 
m every repCNit w^th which my brethren have 
honoured me of the efFeds produced by the 
Madnas Syftem in their pariihes, the im^ 
jMX3(vement in the fubordination, orderly con- 
4u^, and general behaviour of the children, 
Ims been particularly noticed, and muft be 
regarded as infinitely the moil: valuable fea<« 
tere of its charaAer, But of this hereafter. 

To attain thefc ends, to attain any good 
ted in education, the great objeA is to fix 
attention, and excite exertion; or, in other 
lATords, to prevent the wafle of time in 
fcho6l. 

Were it required to fay, in one Mford, by 
■what means thefc primary and eflential requi- 
fites, attention and exertion, are to be called 
ibrth, that word w^re difcipline; a wojd, 
which at once conveys a happy illuftratien of 
the fubjeft of inquiry. For, as its claffical 
and original meaning is Learning, Education, 
InftraAion, it has come, as often happens, to 
fignify the Means by which this end is at- 
tained, whether it be the method, order, and 
rule observed in teaching, or .the puniihment 
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and corrcAioa employed for this purpofe.. In 
the laft and common acceptation of the word it 
has often l^cen termed the Panacea in tuition. 
^' Praife," it is faid, ** encouragement, fear,, 
threats, and various motives, apply to various 
defcriptions of pupils, but flagellation to. all/* 

So far from fubfcribing literally to this 
iDpinion, I believe that this laft fpecies of dif- 
cipline may be almoft fupcrfedcd, and other 
means fubftituted in its ftead,, as much more 
efFeAual as they are more lenient. But, un- 
derftanding this word as alfo comprehending 
method, order, regulation, it embraces thfe 
chief means of education. It is in a fchool 
as in an army, difcipline is the firft, fecond, 
and third eflential. 

In general, then, the means, by which arc 
elicited the attention and exertion which I 
have mentioned as the fundamental articles 
in a fchool, are arrangement, method, and 
order; vigilance, emulation, praife^nd dif* 
praife; favour and diigrace; hope and fear; 
rewards and punilhments; and efpecially 
jguarding againft whatever is tedious, difEcuIt, 
operofe, and irlcibmc, and rendering every 
ta(k prefcribed to the fcholar Ihort, fimpleji 
eafy, adapted, and intelligible. 
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■ ' ■ ' ** Parvis^dant cniftula blandi 

Dodlorcs, elementa velint ut difcere prima/' 

Of thcfc incitements, emulation, praifc, 
rewards, and efpecially vigilance, along with 
fliort and eaiy Icflons, which are never to be 
difpenfed with, deferve to Hand in the front> 
imd are entitled to the firft: trial. ShoulcJ 
thefe prove inefficacious, which, when pro- 
perly adminiftered, will rarely happen, re- 
courfe may be had to confinement between 
fchool hours, and on holidays, which will 
fcarccly ever fail : but Ihould it be found ne* 
ceffary, from flagrant crimes, or dangerous 
examples, or with hardened ofFenders> fo\itary 
• confinement may bp the laft refort, as Icfs 
painful and degrading, and yet more irkfome 
and effeduaU than fcvere flagellation. Bc- 
iides, corporal puniftiment, if it had no tei^r 
dency to degrade and harden the offender, 
and if its efficacy were lefs problematical 
than, from its momentary impreflSon, it is 
found to be, on the future behaviour of the 
culprit, does not reinftate him in the imme- 
diate pbflcflion of what he has forfeited by 
his idlenefs; whereas confinement at extra 
hours Is made - an inflrument of regaining 
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what was loft in paft time, as wcU as of pre- 
venting future lofs. It has j^lfo the powerful 
cffed wanting to corporal punilhmcnt, >Vhich 
diftributive juftice is ever fitted to produce, 
that what is loft by idlenefs is reclaimed, bjr 
diligence. 

At Madras, the moft obftinate and hardened* 
ofFendei" could not ftand out for three day* 
againft an order to his fchoolfeUows not tq 
ipeak to him or play with him. Jn the 
hands, however, of niafters, who arc not y^ 
awake to the influence of mind, an4 its 
mighty power, no forcible impreflSon. can 
be made, or effeft produced, but by inftru- 
ments fiiited to their habits and experience. 
It is by transfufing a portion of his own fpirit 
into the breafls of his difciples, that the ju-^ 
dicious and zealous mafter effed:s his pur* 
pofe. But let not any thing I have faid be 
conftrued, as if I propofed at oncerto fupplant 
cprporal punilhmcnt, before a fair trial be in 
every inftance made, ^nd a preferable fubfti- 
tute found ; nor at all where the fchool does 
not fupply means of infliding, as by the Ma-' 
dras Syftem, confinement, or other adequate 
or appropriate punilhment ; for in whatever 
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way it is donCi the difciplinc of a fchool muft 
be maintained. I fay only, 

'* Uter praeceptor libcralibus ftudiis cjignior/ 
qui cxcarnificabit difcipulos> fi memofia illiar 
hon conftitcrit, aut fi parum agilis in Ic- 
gendo oculos haeferit: an qui monitionibutf 
ct verecundia cftictidare ac docere malit? 
Namquid asquum eft, gravius homini & du* 
fius invperari, quam imperatur animalibu* 
mutis ? Atqui equum tion crcbris vcrberi- 
Btts cxte^rct domandi peritus magifter. Fiet , 
enim formidolofus et contumax nifi eurar 
tadlu blando pcrmulfefis/' — Sen. 

By thefe indigcftcd maximsi which, re- 
gardkft. of accuracy of enumeration, and pre- 
cifion of exprejflion, I have only ftudied 
ihould be abundantly evident, I leave the 
reader to try the fcience (if I may fo dcho- 
minatp this key to all knowledge) of Ele* 
mentary Education, as often conduced in our 
charity fchools. It is to the fyftem of the 
Male Afylum I fcek to apply thefe funda^ 
mental and obvious propofitions. 

Founded on thefe principles, diredcd to 
fiich ends, and conduded .through fuch 
means, is the Madras School, of which the 
key-ftone is the following-— 
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CHAPTER III. 

Scheme ^f a S^hoal en tie Model ef the Madras AJjUm. 

^' The betfl way to learn any fcience Is to begin wkb a regiilflr 
fyfteai^ or a fhort and plain fcheme of that foieaoe^ wdl 
4rawa up into a narrow compafs,'*'-^— Watts, 

^^* T«E Afylum, like every well-regulated 

Ichool, is arranged into Forms or Ckflcs, 

each compofed of as many fcholars as having 

made fimilar progrefs unite together. The 

fcholar ever finds his own level, not only in 

his clais, but in the ranks of the fchool,, be- 
ing promoted or degraded from place to 

place, or clafs to clafs, according to his pn>« 

ficiency. 

This of fchools in general, now nK>re p8u>* 

ticularly oi the Aiylum, 

^* Mbfes rhofe able men out of all Ifraet, and maSe them 
heads over the people, rulera of thoufands, ruleis of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens." ExodL 
xviii. %$. 

' j(d. Each clafs is paired off into tuton 

and pupils^ The tutor fits by the fide of hjs 

pupU, and affifts him In getting their common 
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3d. To. each clafs is attached an affiftattf 
teacher, whofe fole bufinefs it is to attend his 
clafs, to prevent idlencfs, to inliruA and help 
the tutors in learning their leflbn, and teach- 
ing their pupils ; and to hear the claft, as 
ibon as preparea, fay their leflbn, under, 

4th. The teacher, v/ho has charge of the 
clafs, direds and guides his afliftant, intends 
him in hearing the. clafs, or himfelf hears 
both the affiftant and fcholars fay their leflbn, 
and is refponfible for the order, behaviour, 
diligence, and improvement of the clafs. 

5th. A fub-ufher and ufher are appointed 
to infpeft the fchool, watch over the w^holcy * 
and give their inftruftions and aljiflancc 
wherever wanted, as the agents and mini- 
fters of, 

6th. The fchpolmafler, whofe province, it is 
to dire<9: and conduft the fyftem in all its 
ramifications^ and fee the various offices of 
uiher, fub-uflier, teachers, aflifl:ants, tutors, 
and pupils carried into* elFcft. 

7th. Laft of all comes -the fuperintendenty 
or truftee, or vifitor, or chaplain, or pard-' 
chial minifler, whofe fcrutinizing eye muft 
pervade the whole machine^ whofe a Aire 
mind mufl give it energy, and whofe un- 
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uiafted judgment muft infpire confidctlce, and 
toaintain the general order and harmony* 

For this purpofe, there is kept by the ulhcrs, 
teachers, or others equal to the office, 

8th. A regifter of the daily tafks performed} 
and, by the fchoolmafler, 

9th» A regifter of daily offences, or l)lack 
bdoi, to be expurgated weekly by^ 

loth. A jury of twelve or more boys, fc- 
kded for the purpofe* 

' This in brief is the fcheme of the Madras? 
School in its taoft multiplied form, and yet 
abundantly fimple. 

Let us now enter into the eXpofition of 
this fcheme, and aflay its charafter by the 
principles on which it has been Ihewn that 
Education ihould be founded, the means by 
which it ihould be conduced, and the aid 
which it has in contemplation, , 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the peculiar Features^ which mark the CbaraSfef 
of the Madras Syftem. 

" Ut illi (pueri) effcrantur latitia cum vieerint ? Ut pudet 
' vi6los? Ut fe accufari nolunt? quam cupiunt laudari? 
quos illi labores aon perfcrunt, ut aequalium principc* 
fint?" Cic. 

Having in the foregoing chapters given a 
brief fummary of the Madras fyftem, I am 
now to refer this fyftem to the principle! 
premifed above, on which it was faid to be. 
built, and to the end to which it was pro- 
pofed that it fliould be direfted, in order to 
afcertain the peculiar features of this fchool>. 
and to mark its charadleriflic advantages. 

For this purpofe I retrace the fchemc. 
through all its regulations in order. 

ift. " The fchool is arranged into clafTes/* 
By this claffification, which, though not new 
nor peculiar to the Madras School, is yet car- 
ried to a greater length there than in any 
other fchool I have feen, a teacher or mailer 
has no more trouble, nay has lels trouble, in 
the tuition of a whole clafs' than of a fingle 
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fcholar. Nbr does it require niore time foi? 
him to ihftruA a clafs of thirty-fix fchblarsi 
or hear them fay a Icflbn each a portion by 
rotation, thkri it does to ihftruft a firigle boy^ 
or hear him fay the fame leflbn by himfelf; 
And that emulation or defire of excellence j 
which the Creator has implanted in the hu- 
man breaft for the wiftft and hobleft pur-» 
pofcs, is thus elicited (or called forth), and 
proves a pbwferful and unceafing excitement 
to laudable elettion-^a mild, yet effectual in-* 
ftrumcnt of difcipline. The fcholar is con- 
tinually flimukted to obtain prc*eminence in 
his clafs, and eveti to fife abote it, 'and b6 
promoted to a fuperior; and efpecially not to 
fink below it^ and be degraded to an inferior 
clafs; 

Wheti a boy has held a high rahk in his 
clafs for fome time, he has an option of be- 
ihg advanced to fet fuperioi* clafs, where he is 
placed at the foot ; dhd if, in a few days, hd 
rifes near the middle, he maintains a perma-* 
neiit fdoting in this clafs ; if not, he muft rd- 
vert to his original clafs, as a fcholiar is fdi? 
more profitably employed in learning eafy and 
fliort Icfl^ons, \vhich he gets well> than diffi- 

c :? 
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cult or long oxies^ of which he &>es not make 
himfelf maften 

Alfo a boy who fails, for fbme time, in fay- 
ing his daily leflbns well, is degraded to an 
inferior clafs, where he is placed at the head ; 
and if he fink to its level, he is doomed to 
permanent degradation : but if he maintain a 
high rank, he is allowed to refume his origi- 
nal clafs on a new trial ; when it often hap- 
pens that, by redoubled exertion, he can aow, 
keep pace with them. 

By thefc means, no clafs is ever retarded in* 
its progrefs by idle or didl boys.; and every 
boy^in every clafs is fully and; profitably em^-^ 
ployed ; and, by thus finding his own level,, 
his improvement is moft effcftually pror 
, moted, and rendered a maximum. By thefc 
means, too, the claifesi naturally form^^ them-^ 
lei ves in point of numbers as well as profi- 
ciency: and if any become numerous andi 
unwieldly, ot the i^eyerfc, a fubdivifion or- 
confolidation takes^ place, by uniting the. 
higher 'boys of an inferior clafs with the lower 
of a fuperior, or otherwife combining them6 
iiccording to their proficiency. 

So much for the general formation of a* 
fchool. 
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Now more particularly of the aiylum : 

isd. '^ Each dais is paired off into tutor^ 
and pupils/' 

Thus in a clafe of twenty^four boys, the 
twelve fuperiof are tutors refpedively to the j&t 
inferior Of courfe in their feats the boys take 
their places in different order from that in 
which they ftaiid in their clafs : as each pupil 
fits by the fide of his tutor. 

Mark, at the outfet, how many advaft* 
^g^ grow out of this fimple arrangement. 

Firft, The fociable difpofition, both in the 
tutor and pupil, is indulged by the reciprocal 
offices affigned to them. 

Next, The very moment you have nomi« 
nated a boy a tutor, you have exalted him in 
his own eyes, and given him a cbarafter to^ 
fupport, the cffcft of which is well known. 

Next,. The tutors enable their pupils to^ 
keep pace with their claffes, which otherwifc 
fome of them 'would fall behind, and be de« 
graded to a loweir clafs, or elfe continuing 
attached to their clafs, forfeit almoft every 
chance of improvement, by never learning 
any one lefTon as it ought to be learned. 

This is the reafon why fo many boys in 
cve;y fchool are declared incapable of Icarn- 
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ing; As often as this was faid to me of any 
of our pupils, in the beginning of my eflkyj, 
by fuch ulhcrs as I then had, niy reply ysras, ^ 
** It is you, who do not know how to teach, 
how to arreft and fix the attention of your 
pupil : it is not that he cannot learn, but that 
*he does not give the degree of attention re-? 
quifite for hislhare of capacity/' I then gave 
an experimental proof, that by juft exertion 
on the part of the teacher, and fixing the 
attention of the pupil, this imaginary impoffi-r 
bility, like moft others created by ignorance 
find indolence, might be furmountcd. This 
I did by teaching the boy, who was pro- 
pounced incapable, the very Icflbn which, it 
was declared, he could not learn. 

When, by fuch means, I had, in courfe of 
time, capacitated all the heretofore inefficient 
boys, and brought the fchool into fuch ihape 
that every boy, in his place, w^as equal to the 
tafk ailigned him, and learnt his daily leflbns 
as they ought to be learnt, I was wont to fay 
before! all the fchool to thofe who honoured 
them with a vifit, *' You have often heard 
that there are boys in every fchool, who can-* 
not learn their lefTons diflin<Sly and accu-^ 
fjitely. Examine every clafs in this fchool,^ 
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nd Ihcw m c a boy of this defcription/* O^ 
if in a hurry^ ** Lay your hand upon any 
clafe, and any boy in that claft; let him fay 
how far he is advanced : open his book at ahy 
prior place, and hear him read and fpell/* &c. 

Another advantage, attending this arrange- 
ment, is that the tutor far more efFeftuallJ' 
learns his leffon than if he had not to teach it 
to another. By teaching -he is beft taught, 
" Qui docet indoftos, docet fe." 

Still another advantage is, that here is a 
grand ftimulus to emulation ; for what dis- 
grace attaches to the boy who, by his negli- 
gence, is degraded into a pupil, and falls per-^ 
haps to be tutored by his late pupil, promoted 
to be a tutor ! 

3d. ^^ Each clais has an affiftant-tcacher, 
whofe fole employment it is to inftruft that 
dafs; to fee that the tutors do their part, 
that they not only get their own leffon, but 
affift and forward tjieir pupils; and, under 
the teacher, hear the whole clafs — tutors and 
pupils-r-fay the leffons, which he has affifted 
th^ni in preparing/* 

The affiftant fees, at every inftant, how 
every boy iti his clafs is employed, and hears 
every wojrd uttered. 

c 4 
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This is n ftation of great emubtion; for 
4iftin^ioiis, * fitted to take a ftrong hold of 
the youthful mind; arc conferred upon fuch 
, nets perform their taiks with diligence, fidelity, 
jmd fiiiccefs: and the degradation, confequent 
upon ill conduift or ill fuccefs, ,is deeply felt. 
This obfcrvation applies, with . ftill greater 
force, to the next link of the chain, 

4th. ^' The teachers, who have each charge 
pf one or more clafles." 

Tl^eir bufinefs is to.direft and guide' their 
fiffiftants, inlped their refpe<ftive claiTpst — the 
tutors aijd the pupils,-r-and fee that all is 
maintained in gpod order, ftrift attention, and 
rigid difcipline. It is alfi> the province of the 
teacher either to hear the clafs fay their Icfi- 
ibnsj or iiitend his ^fiSfiiant, while he hears 
them. And, when he has morp than oqc 
clafs under his care, be pccaiionally leaves 
this tafk to his affiftant, if himfelf Happen ta 
be engage(l with another cl^fs »t th^ fame 

• Wh?|t were thefc cUftin(5iqns? Some of theni were 
local, and regarde4 their daily food and drefs; feme pecur 
. fiiary ; fomfc honorary. Silver medals, of different num- 
bers and fize, were diArit)ate4 at the ai^nu^ ^xafninatioq 
fey the prefid^nt, 
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'^ The introduftioii of monitors^ an ex* 
trcmely important part of the whole fcheme^ 
16 as great an improvement in fchools, as tho 
Intredudion of non-commiilioned officers 
would be in an army which had before beoii 
governed only by captains, majors, and 
colonels : they add that conftant and minute 
iftttention to the operations of the nniafs, with* 
out which, the general and occaiional fuper* 
Intendance of fuperiors is wholly ufelefs. An 
uiher hates his talk, and is often afhamed of 
it ; a monitor is-honoured by it, and therefore 
loves It: he is placed over thofe who, if their 
exertions had been fuperior, would have been 
placed over him ; his office is the proof of his 
excellence. Power is new to him ; and truft 
makes ^him traftworthy, — ra very common 

effed of confidence. The ex-? 

traordinary difcipline, progrefs, and economy 
of this ichool, are, therefore, in a great mea«» 
fure, produced by an extraordinary number of 
noncommiffioned officers, ferving without 
pay, and lemming while they teach.** — 'E4inh^ 
Review. 

If this fcheme of teachers and ailiftants 
prefcnted no other advantage than enabling 
the fcholars to be heard a leflbn every quarter 
pr half hour, or oftener, it were ao invaluable^ 
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acquHit;ion. It is not {o mucli the time that 
is faved in waiting the convenicncy of the 
mailer^ as the promptitude produced by ihort 
and .eafy leffons, whijch are inftantly to be 
prepared^ and faid as foou as prepared. In 
icboolsy where children learn one leflbn a day, 
it often happens that even the fame leiTon *is 
not ib well learnt, as if it were to be prepared 
and faid in a prompt manner, admitting of 
no deUy in the commencement of that pre-r 
paration> which otherwife is frequently not 
only poftponedj but neglefted altogether. 

It often happens that the ailiilant-teacher 
proves, himfelf fully equalto the entire charge 
of his clafs, in which cafe he is promoted to 
the rank of a teacher, and performs the double 
office of teacher and affiftant;. It oftener 
happens that a teacher, inil-ead of one class, is 
fet over feveral claflcs with their refpcdive 
affiftants. 

Theie were fourteen in all of thefc teachers 
and affiftants, for two hundred boys, at the 
Afylum, none of them lefs than feven^ or more 
than fourteen years of age. 

5th. '* An uflicr and fub-uiher are ap- 
pointed, when neceflTary^ to a£l under, 

6th. " The fchoolmafter, whofe province 
it is to watch over and to conduA this ma^ 
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chine in all its parts and opeifations, and fee 
the various offices, which I have defcribed, 
carried into efFed." 

From his place (chair or de(k) he overlooks 
the whole fdhool, and gives life and motion to 
every member of it. He infpefts the clafles, 
one by one> and is occupied wherever there is 
moft occafion for his fcrvices, and virhere they 
will beft tell. He is to encourage the diffident; 
the timid, and the backward; to check and 
reprefs the forward and prefumptuous: to be- 
llow juft and ample commendation iipon the 
diligent, attentive, and orderly, however dull 
their capacity, or flow their progrefs ; to fti-r 
mulate the ambitions, roufc the indolent, and 
make the idle beftir themfelves: in ihort, to 
deal out praife arid difpleafiire, encouragement 
and threatening, according to the temper, dif- 
pofitioti, and genius of the fcholar. He is 
occafionally to hear and inftrutft the clafles, or 
rather overlook and direft the teachers and 
affiftants, while they do fo. 

The advantage is, tliat not being perpetually 

occupied, as at moft fchools, in hearing and 

inftru6ling one or other of the. clafles. Which 

peceflarily withdraws his attention for the 

' 4ime from the reft of the fchool> he has kifurc 
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Id fee that all are employed as they ought* 
The great advantage is, that it is his chief 
faafinefs to fee that others^ vrork, rather than 
w<»rk hiroieif ; and that he is moft ufefully 
employed in doin^ what men in general arc 
Bxoft ready to do, 

Ttb. ^^ Lad of all comes the fbperintendant 
(who may be the chaplain of the feminary^ 
the parochial minifter» truftee, or vifitor^ or 
any gentleman who delights in ilich pioaa 
offices) whofe fcmtinifing eye mufl: pervade 
the whole machine^ whofe adive mind muft 
give it energy, and whoie unbiaiTed judgment 
muil maintain the general order and har* 
mony/* For this pnrpofe there is kept, 

8th» *^ A regifter of the daily talks" per- 
Ibrmed by each clafs, and by each boy, 
when he happens to be individually engaged 
In writing, arithmetic, or any folitary exer* 
cL(e, which are added up weekly and 
monthly, and compared vrith each other, and 
with former performances* This fimple con- 
trivance is admirably fitted to corred idle* 
liefi, and deted negligence in their origin^ 
und to bear permanciit teftimony to merit and 
demerit^ even if overlooked in paffing. 

For thefe important purpofes, too, there is 
lodged in the bands of the Ichoolmafler (to 
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whom, \dk, there fliould be no fiipcrintendaat^ 
I have attributed ibmc of the offices peculaaar 
to the latter) a moft powerful operator, 

9th. ^^ The black book, as the boys call ii^ 
or regifler of continued idlenefs, ti^igeacc, 
ill-behaviour, and every ofience, which tc^ 
quires ferious inveftigatioa and animadvert 
fion/' 

To this fimple inftrument I attach In^m&dk- 
importance in preserving order, diligence, good 
coadud, and the moil figid diieij^tne, at the 
leail. expenie of puoiihment, of which it is a 
great obj ed^ to be frugal and a good ococomift. 
The manner, in which this inftrumeat is ciiD^^ 
ployed, may appear to fome despotic,, pardaf^ 
and ui^uft. To me, who tried it on a pre- 
cmiceivcd opinion q£ its utility, and witneffi^^ 
on trial, its wonderful operation in producing; 
diligence^ truth,, contentment, and happinefi,. 
it wears a widely difiSbrent afpe^« Suppofe 
an ofifence committed by a pupii, dc&rving at 
place in the black book, and known at the 
time of commiiSon to his tutor, who yet 
&iled to mark it to the aififtant ;. the fthool*^ 
snafter, on di&x^very, puts down die tutor for 
aegled of duty. Tin like manner, if the tutor 
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gave notice to the afliftant, and thfe affiftan^ 
did not t6 the [teacher, the affiftant is noted 
on the book : and fi> of the teacher » Alio if 
the a({iii:ant be guilty of mifbchaviour, the 
teacher who witncffcd^ and did not report it^ 
is made refponfiblc, and fo on. Nay, there 
was no obftacle to prevent any of the inferior 
orders from doing what often happened^ 
noting, in their tiirn, the offences of their fii- 
periors, as thefe lait had no other means of 
punifliing the former, than by regiftering their* 
offence in the black book, when the aceiifed 
is generally tried by his peers, as will be feert 
v^ the fequel, and is fure of a candid hearing 
and ^n impartial award. 
. In every .inffance, every ferious offence is 
cL^er noted by, or carried to, the fchoolmafteo 
who is to judge whether it defer ves a place in 
the regifter, or whether an immediate repri-* 
mand, pr threat^ may fuffice* 

Qur language, when enforcing his duty od 
the tutor,, is,, that it, is the bufinefs oif the 
pupil to be idle, if the tutor will allow it j^ 
and fo on. , . 

This regifter is folemnly infpedcd arid 
fcrutinifed, once a week, in prefencc of tbd 
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whole fchool, drawn up in a circle for that 
purpofe ; when the nature ^ and confequcocc 
of every omiilion or commiflion is ex{)lained 
in the language of the fchool ; and the fad: 
tried and fentence pronounced on the culprit 

by. 

1 0th. /' A jury of their peers," which fen- 
tence is irifliifted, mitigated, or remitted,' at 
the difcretion of the fuperintendant, vifitor, 
or fchool- mafter. 

Mark the advantage of this process. An 
offence is committed, the punidiment of 
which, if the fuperior officer does hisi duty, 
cannot reach beyond the culprit; but, if he 
fail, he becomes himfelf involved, not for the 

^ Abfttafit leSures, which my fchoolmafter tried for a 
while, are litt'e attended to, and (llll lefs underddod, by 
children. To reach their minds and touch their hearts, 
you muft give a viflble (hape and tangible form to 
yoMT do&rine* When a meritorious conduct is difplayed^ 
or a crime perpetrated, and you can thus give a body to 
your ledlure, it is liftened to, underftooci, and feU. My 
leftures were all of this fort, with the fubje£l under my 
hands,^ and before the eyes of all his fchool/ellows, a({em« 
ble4 on the occafion« ** Jefus called a little child unto 
him, and fet him In the midft of them, and faid," &c. 
Mat.xviii. I — 6\ See alfo Mat.xii.48— 50; xxii. 15— 2i»; 
acxiv. I, 2; Mark, xii. 41— :44; Luke, x. 40 — 42; John, 
iv. 9r— 26 ; and gofpels paffim. How much ixiight we 
icaro, if we read oar Bibles as we ought to do ? 
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ciFence of another/ but for his own omiilioti 
of the taflc affigned to him. The facility^ 
which this process affords to the detection of 
every crime, and confcqiicnt prevention, muft 
be obvious at firil iight. Mark, alfo, that nqr 
one in this link is called upon to do more than 
to report what he fees and knows to be done, 
contrary to the rules of the fchool, in the de- 
partment committed to his charge, and for 
which he ftands refponiible. 

But what are all thefe advantages compared 
with the next I have to mention ? It is the 
grand boaft of this fyftem, not that it thus 
deters, convifts, and corrcAs the offender, 
but that, by the perpetual prcfence and in- 
tervention, as well at play as m fchool, of our 
teachers and affiftants (hot to fay tutors) who 
are tried and approved boys, aided by their 
(emeriti) predeccffors, who acquitted them- 
feives, while in office, with credit and ap- 
plaufe, it prevents the offence, and eflablifhes 
fuch habits of induflry, morality, and religion, 
as have a tendency to form good fcholars, 
good men, good fubjeds, and good Chriflians. 

In a word, it gives, as it were, to the maftcr 
the hundred hands of Briareus, the hundred 
eyes of Argus, and the wings of Mercury. 
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But this fchcme lays claim to ftill higher 
praife. It is the fuperlativc glory of the fyf- 
tem, that^ when duly adminiflered, it applies 
itfelf to every principle of humanity. It en-* 
ga^s the attention, interefts the mind, and 
wins the afFcftion of youth. Their natural 
love pf aftivity is gratified by the occupation 
which it fumilhes them. They are delightedi 
with beings to every wife and, good purpofe, 
their own mafters. They are charmed that; 
they fee the reafbn^ feel the juftice, and per- 
ceive the utility of all that is done to thcm^ 
for them, and by them. 

And, ftill further, this lyftem is to be cfti*^ 
mated by the civility, the decorum, the fub- 
ordination, the regar4 ta good order and good 
government, which it inculcates and excm'* 
plifies; while, by the various offices performed 
in the different departments of the fchool, it 
prepares the difciples for bufinefs, and inftruds 
thj^m to a& their part and perform their duty 
in future life with punAuality, (Jiligencc, im- 
partiality, and juftice ; and alfo <^ultivatfes the 
beft difpofitions of the .hea;t, by tif aching the 
children to take an early and wjcU-dirccled 
intereft in the welfare of one anothei[. 

Every boy, not totally corrupted and dftr 
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praved, fees in this lyftetn a friend, to wftom 
he is furc to attach himfelf in the clofeft bands 
of amity, and will himfelf, whenever it is con- 
duced with no interefted view, but with im^^ 
uaftiality and abiKty> for the general good, . 
come forward and exert hitnfelf in every emer- 
gency, for its due fupport and adminiftration; 
The policy of your fcholars is on your iide as 
well as their heart. Not to forfeit fuch high ^ 
privileges, as the fyftem confers on them, 
they take a deep intereft in its fupport, pre- 
fervation, and advancement. For fliould they, 
by falfehood, perverfeniefs^ or ill conduft, dif- 
turb its order and harmony, they muft expedt 
to revert to other jurifdiAion, than that of 
themfelves and their peers ; an immunity of 
which they are no Icfs jealous than every 
Engliflimari is of his invaluable privilege, the 
trial Ijy jury. 

By thefe means, a few good boys feleded for 
the purpofe (and changed as often as occafion 
Acquires) w4io have not begun their career of 
pleafure, ambition, or intereft; who have no 
other 'occupation, no other purfuit, nothing to 
call forth their attention, but this fingle objccft; 
/and whofc. minds you can lead and command 
4t pleafure, form the whole fchool; teach the 
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:fcholaips to think rightly, and, mixing in all 
their little amufements and diverfions, fecure 
them againft the contagion of ill example, 
and, by feeing that they treat one another 
kindly, render them contented and happy in 
their condition. 

Thcfe advantages are fummed up by the 
Truftees of the Parochial Charity Schools of 
St. Mary's, Whitechapel, in their printed Re- 
port of 7th Aprii, 1807, in thefe words : 

•' The chief advantages of Dn Bell s plan 
arc, 

I. ^\ It completely fixes and fecures the at- 
tention of every fcholar : the indolent are fti- 
mulated ; the vicious reclaioied ; and it nearly . 
annihilates bad behaviour of every fort. 
/ 11. ^* The children make a regular progrefe 
in their learning, which is daily noted and 
re^Mlil^cd ; no leflbn being paiTed over till it 
be corrciftly iludied. 

III. ** It fave? the cxpenfe of additional in- 
ftruiSors ; the eye of fome intelligent matter 
or miftrefs alone, being required to fee that 
their agents, the fenior good boys and girls, 
do their duty in teaching their juniors. 

IV. ' *' It not only poflcffes excellent me- 
chanical advantages in conimunicating in- 

l>2, 
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ftrudion generally, but it is particularly 
adapted to inftil into, and fix pradically ia 
the mind, the principles of our holy religion; 
whilft it materially fecures the moral condu^ 
of the children, botkin and out of fchoolj 
and, 

V. '* By economizing time, hitherto icf 
lamentably wafted in charity fchools con- 
duced on the old plan ; it affords ample and 
very inviting opportunity to add to the ordi- 
nary eftablifliment of fchool induftry." 

In a word, the advantages of this lyftem, 
in its political, moral, and religious tendency ; 
in its economy of labour, time, expcnle, and 
•punifliment; in the facilities and latisfa<9:ion 
which it affords to the mafter and the fcho-' 
lar ; can only be afcertained by trial and ex- 
perience, and can fcarcely be comprehended 
or credited by thofc, who have not witnelTcd 
its produdivG powers and marvellous effeAs, 

,Like the fteam engine, -or fpinning ma- 
chinery, it diminilhes labour and multiplies 
work, but in a degree which does not admit 
of the fame limits, and fcarcely of the fame 
calculations as they do. For, unlike the me- 
chaiiical powers, this intelledual and moral 
engine, the more work it has to perform,^ the 
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gtc&tcr Is the facility and expedition with 
which if is perfoirined, and the greater is the. 
degree of perfeAion to which it is carried. 

Such are the advantages of conducing a 
ichool on the fchema of the Afflum at 
Madrte, 

It is almoft unncccffary to add^ that all the 
facilities of this iyikcm apply as well to the^ 
firft elements of moral and religious inftruc- 
llon, as to ,tb€ rudioients of ktters. The 
teacher, by infl:r4wfting the fcholars by clafles 
in the catechifm and other religious exercifes, 
leaves only to the maftei; or fupierlntendent 
the eafy charge of fblema examination, and 
of explaining to th^l teachers wb^t they are 
to cxpkia to the reft of the fchopl. 

But for thefe, and other confequerices of 
the lyftem, I muft refer to the Sermon, 
Part III, and Records of Male Aiylura, 
Part IV. 

Such is the general outline of the fyftem. 
How far it is fitted to produce undiverted and 
uninterrupted application - and proportionate 
firogrefe, with, clofe habits of diligence* and 
obedience, the attentive reader may now 
form a judgment. He has before him the 
icheme^ and the prhciples on which it i^ 

^3 
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founded. On this ground its claim might 
perhaps be refted. And even if, from any 
caufe whatever, it had failed of producing an 
adequate cfFed, ftill it may not be- thought 
unworthy of another and better trial. But 
then too it might, perhaps, be ranked with 
thbfe vifionary projcifts, with which the pref^ 
teenas, and which, however plaufible in theory*, 
dp not admit of being reduced to practice. 
Far remote from the lofty tone, which thefe 
^flume, of deep iiiveftigation and profound 
ipeculation, the humble claim of this humble 
cflay is, that of beiiag founded on obvious, 
principles, and even fuggefted by the occ^fion 
and the circumftances, in which I was placed. 
Its claim is, that it has been reduced to 
prafticej nay, was fuggefted by, and arofe 
out of, pradice. The experiment h^s beeji 
made, and fads muft pow fpeak for them- 
felves. The fads, recorded in the official' 
documents in Part IVth, will enable th^ 
reader to afcertain hpw far the effed corro 
fponds with the judgment he has formedf 
And if he feek for further proofs, and inquits 
how far it is adapted to fchools in this coun- 
try, he will find abundance of correfponding 
|ad^ in the feveral fchools^, where this iyftcil^ 
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has been fucccfsfully introduced and efta* 
bliflied, fome of which have been fubmitted 
to the public in the reports of thefe cfta- 
blifements. 



CHAPTER V. 

Injiru^ions for modelling a School on the above Schema. 

" Ludos literarum ftrcpcre difcenfiuna vocibus/*— Liv. * 

Having gone 'through the fyftem of the 
Male Aiylum, explained the principles on 
which It is founded, and fet forth fome of- 
the manifold advantages, with which this 
mode of conduxSing a fchool is attended, I 
am now to comply with a requifition fre- 
quently made to me, by giving minute and 
particular inftrudlions for * reducing this 
fcheme to practice. 

Begin with arranging the fchool into 
claflcs. In large fchools, where great num- 
bers have made an equal progrefs, each clafs 
may confift of from 54 to 36 fcholars/ But 
when your fchool does not exceed 200, it 
Ihould be ftudied not to have more than fix 
or eight claiTes, In general, the fewer the 

P 4 
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claffes the better. As thefe are formed ac« 
cording to. the proficiency of the fcholars, the 
fizci more than the number of the clafiesi 
will vary with the magnitude of the fchooL 
In the higher claflTes the gradation of profi- 
ciency is not fo defined as in the lower, and 
by confequence in fmail fchools there will 
more fcholars fall together in the former than 
in the latter. 

Your next ftep is to felcft ypur ufliers and 
teachers from among your fenior and beft 
fcholars, chiefly out of the two or three higher 
clafles. This is beft done, if you yourfelf are 
not acquainted with the difpofitions, charac- 
ters, and attainments of your fcholars, by the 
6led:ive voice of the higher claffes and bcfl 
boys in the fchool, and afterwards by means 
of thofe teachers, who feldom fail to find for 
you the boy beft fitted for your purpofe. 
Their intimate knowledge of their fchool 
fellows, and their being refponf^ble to you for 
their recommendation, are pledges of their 
faithful difcharge of this duty. The affiftant 
of a clafs may often be a trufty boy of the 
fuperior clafs, and may be left, when it is, 
deemed advifable, to the option of each 
trufty teacher ; and, in large fchoolsjapd even in 
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your early arrangements in fmall fchoob, when^ 
much is to be done^ and in fbme hands the 
iimpleft operations^ if never before prat^iied^ 
appear difficult and operofe^ an uiher and fub*« 
ufher may^ in the firft inilance, be nominated 
of the moft capable boys. It i» better to be* 
gin with a full fharc of teachers and affiifci 
ants. Their numbers, where the clafles fall . 
ihort of twenty-four fcholars, may be dimi* 
nilhed as the fchool gets into regularity, and 
the tafk of teaching becomes facile and fami- 
liar, . and the work of teachers' and fcholais 
goes on with fatisfadion and delight. 

New arrangements of teachers is a powerful 
inftmmentof difcipline, as well as a fure mean 
of obtaining willing and able help-mates in 
the office of tuition. Theie are to be made 
as often as conTcnient. 

Next, each clafs is to be paired ofF into tu« 
tors and pupils : the head, or rather the txxoOk 
trufly and befl boy tutors the worft; next 
befl: next woril, and fb on. The pupil takei 
his feat, of ccmrfe, next to his tutor. But the 
rank each fcholar holds in his clafs, depebdi 
on his daily exertions and proficiency ; andj^ 
by prompting or correding one anotlicr, -va^ 
licj every leflbn y^ith his com:parative dilii 
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gence and attainment : atid the tutor often 
falls below his pupil, where, if he remain for 
^ny length of time, he becomes in turn pupil, 
and his pupil, tutpr. In thofe leffons of writing, 
arithmetic, &c. where the tafks are performed 
individually, each inferior boy or pupil in the 
clafsfits by a fupcrior or tutor, who fees that 
he is bufy, and affifts him when rieceffary; 
while himfelf i$ inftruftcd by his teacher ot 
^ffiftant. 

Of this allotment of tutors and pupils, by 
no means the moft important arid ncceflary 
to the fyftem, a new arrangement will be re- 
qutiite, as often as the Pupils gain upon their 
Tutors, and every change operates as a fti-^ 
mulus. 

In each clafs, the teacher's book is marked 
with the day of the month, where the leflbn 
begins in the morning ; and each leflbn for 
that day with a fcore, by a pencil, or other- 
wile. ^ No leiTciJn^ Ihould, with the lower 
clafles, occupy more than a quarter of an 
hour, and with the . higher more than half 
an hour both in learning and faying. This 
material rule yields only in importance to 
another, that no leflbn mufl:, qn any account, 
tws difmififed till it be well f^id. If a matter 
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overlooks a clafs in getting their leflbn, and 
ices all buiy and attentive, what the bcft 
moiety of the clafs can learn in ten minutes^ 
and lay in five, is a proper talk for the half- 
hour, and in fame proportion for the (quarter, 
if that clafs is thus employed all day long : 
but if for a Ihorter period, llrider attention 
:wiU be required, and a longer talk affigned 
for the half hour. The affiftant teacher often, 
and the teacher occaiionally, fays his leffon 
avith his clafs tQ the teacher, mafter, or 
ulher. In the refpeftive clalfes, the tutors 
learn their own IplTons, while they teach their 
pupils, letter by letter, fyllable by lyllabic, 
word by word, line by line, verfe by verfe, or 
fentence by fentence, as the clalTes afcend ; 
that is, one letter, or iyllablc, or word, or line, 
or verfe, or fentence, is refpeftively learnt be- 
fore the next is looked at ; and, when .all is 
gone over in this way, the leffon is reviled as 
often as neceffary, and, on every revifal, is 
jdivided into larger portions, which are firft 
learnt one by one, till the whole is well gotten at 
a lingle rehcarfal. Difficult words, and words 
which have not occurred before, are to be 
particularly attended to, and firft learnt, and 
fiftcr awhile they only need be Jeafnt, as the 
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great bulk of the lefibn will be already familiar 
from the frequent recurrence of the fame 
words* 

When the leflbn has been thus prepared or 
ieamt^ it is faid by the fcholars to the teacher in 
portions by rotation : and if well faid, they pro* 
ceed to the next ; if not, they muft repeat the 
lame leflbn, even ihortened, if need be, till it 
be well learnt. In faying the le£bn^ the 
&holar, who prompts another, or tells him 
what he miflakes, takes precedence, or the 
place in the clafs above him he prompted^ 
and all thofe between them ; and any of the 
^holars, who are found inferior, and defi- 
cient, and not able to keep pace with their 
tiais-fellows, are degraded to a lower ckis ; 
And^ in like manner, the boys, who excel 
their clafs-fellows, are promoted to a higher 
clals* The fame divifion, as above, of each 
ieflbn into parts, and learning, portion by 
portion, is obferved in committing to memory 
the catechifm, religious exercifes, addition, 
and multiplication tables^ and throughout 
every branch of education. The rule of the 
ifehool is— 'fbort, eafy, and frequent leflbns— 
divided into Ihort parts, gotten one by one, 
and well faid^ 
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Every clafs in the fchool^ or (wher^ for th« 
fake of itootn, the ckiTes are arranged two aitid 
two, as at the Royal Military Afylum, and 
lay their leiTons alternately, the one occupy- 
ing the ground which the other has quitted) 
every other clafs may be faying their leifoni 
at the fame time ; and the mailer or yfher, 
pailing along, may, in fome meafure, at once 
pbferve how the rcfpeftive clafles a<;quit 
themfelvcs. But this is done efFedually by 
over-hearing the claffes by rotation, whea 
laying their lelfons: and when the mailer 
gives orders or inilruAions, requiring attention 
and comprefaenilon, it fiiould be to the yihers 
arid teachers, - and alTiilants, and they to the 
tutors, and the tutors to their pupils, recol- 
IcAing always that one capable boy made by 
you to comprehend any thing, in which there 
is the Icail difficulty, can bring it down tp 
the level of his fchool-fellows' capacities, and 
explain it to them, far better than you can. 
He knows where his difficulty lay in com-» 
prehending you : and his time is only enj« 
ployed in explainitig to them, in their own 
language, what they do not know, while you 
are often employed in telling tl>em only what 
they do know, and frequently in a language 
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which they do not underftanS. Another rule of 
the fchool is, that no boy ever knows any thing 
yoti tell him, or is /improved by any thing: 
you do for him : it is what he tells you, and 
what he does for himfelf which is alone 
ufeful. ^ 

In the evening at difniiffing, for the day, 
the progrefs for each clafs is regiftered by the 
teacher or affiftant in a book y — number of 
leflbns read ; pages or lines gone over in thefe 
leifons; and hours thu§ employed, in three 
adjoining columns ; and fo with catechifm, 
religious inftruAion, writing, ciphering, and 
all the tafks of the day. Thefe are added 
weekly and monthly, and compared, by the 
mafter and teacher, with what was done the 
preceding day, week, and month. In like 
' manner, each boy, employed in writing, ci- 
phering, or fuch tafks as, though fimultaneous 
as to the clafs, are performed individually, and 
not coUeftively, regifters for himfelf all his 
daily operations in the laft page of his copy, 
or ciphering book ; which arc compared, by 
his teacher, with what he did the day before, 
and what other boys of his clals and ftanding 
do 2 — and fo weekly, and rrionthly. The 
page, in which thefe recifters are kept^ is 
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ruled into thirty-onc parallel lines, fo as to •^ 
laft a month, and into as many columns as 
there are daily entries to be made. In the 
beginning of each month the book, and page 
of the book, &c. where the clafs begin to 
read, are entered. 

The examination of the black book (hould 
regularly take place once a week, on Saturdays 
for example, and a jury of good boys be fe- 
leAed among the teachers and fcholars, to try 
the culprits. It is eflential to the wellbcing 
of the fchool that its rewards and punifii- 
ments, which are left to difcrietion and cir- 
cumftances, be adminiftered with equal and 
diftributive juftice. It is not to be for- 
gotten that temperate and judicious correc- 
tion is more effedual than that which 
is intemperate ahd fevere; that praile, en- 
couragement, and favour, are to be tried 
before difpraife, fhame, and difgrace; con-* 
finement between fchool hours, atid on holi- 
days and play-days, which your tfeachers en- 
able you to inflid:, is to be preferred to cor- 
poral punifliment ; and even folitary con- 
finement to fevere flagellation. , But at all 
events, the authority of the mafter muft be 
maintained by difcipline, in one Ihape or 
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odier. I C8tinot» however, forbear repeftting: 
my opinion, founded on experience in this 
country, that with equal jv^jice (the great prop 
of difcipline and contentment), confinement 
with a taik in charity fchools, between fchool-- 
hours, or on holidays, may fuperfede corporal 
puniihmentf 

It deferves to be particularly remarked, that 
this iyftem hinges on the teachers of each 
clafs; and that their ftation muft, in one 
ihmpe or other, be rendered defirable, and 
an ot^e<9: oi emulation. And alio that, if 
circumilances required it, almoft^every other 
regulation may be difpcnfed with. 

To fum up all, never prefcribe a Icffon or 
taik which can require more than a quarter, 
or at moft half an hour for the learner. to be 
con^pletely mailer of it : never quit a letter^ 
a word, a lii^e, or a verfe, or a fcntence, or a 
page, or a chapter, or a book, or a tail^ of any 
Jttn4, till it \$ ^miliar to the fcholar. 
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PART IL 

OF THE PRACTICES OF THE ASYLUM. 



CHAPTER L 

IntroduSlim. 

•*— Puicatne me in ipfis ftatim dementis etiam brevia docendi 
monilFar^ compendia ? . 

In the former part of this cflay, I have ftated 
the fyftem of the Male Afylum, and the plan 
on which it is conduced ; and I have endea- 
voured to unite theory to praAice, by eluci- 
dating the principles on which this fyftem 
refts. It is the mode of tuition by the fcho- 
lars themfelves, which conftitutes the iyftem : 
and this plan of conducing the fchool is ef- 
Ventially requifite to the fuccefs of the infti- 
tutiqn. Wherever this fcheme is followed, 
there is the Madras Syftem ; and wherever a 
.fchooi is conduced independently of the 
agency of the fcholars, there another fyftena" 
is followed. But befide this fyftem, there are 
ifolated praftices, which were alfo contrivefl 
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at the aiylum, to abridge labour in the art of 
teaching and learning in their different ele- 
mentary fteps. Such are the proceflcs of 
alphabetical writing on fand or flate, reading 
by lyllables, fpelling without tedious and ufe- 
lefs repetitions, &c. But thefe form no part 
of the above fyflem, and do not arrange them- 
felves under the general law of tuition, which 
has been explained. Thefe detached, fubfi- 
diary, and auxiliary practices, may go along 
with any other fyftem, and be introduced 
into any fchool, conduced in the common, 
or any other mode. 

They differ from the fyftem, as art does 
from fcicnce. The iyflem, confifling of a 
feries of confecutive laws, linked together in' 
the clofeft union, and depending on a common 
principle, aflfimilates i'tfelf to a fcience, how- 
ever humble that fcience may be. Its gene- 
ral laws apply alike to every ftage and branch 
of elementary Education. The praAices 
which follow arc of a widely different dcfcrip- 
tion. Circumfcribed in their operation, each 
of them applies folely to the peculiar Hep in 
the progrefs of elanentary Education for 
which it is framed. Confifling of a fet of fub- 
prdinate devices or helps in tuition, and not 
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depending on the general principle of con^ 
dufting Education through the agency of the 
fcholars themfelves, they may be faid to con- 
ilitute an art, as that word is ufed, in contra*- 
diftiniftion to fcience, to denote a bare collec- 
tion of rules or inftrudions. But this will 
be better underftood when . we have exr 
plained the nature^ the ufe, and the peculiar 
advantages of thefe alphabetical^ lylkbic, and 
other initiatory procefles, by means of which 
the art of reading, fpelling, writing, and arith- 
metic is facilitated and expedited. 



CHAPTER IL 

Of Teaching the Alphabet iy writing its Char alters 
m Sand. 

^ Jefus ik)oped down, and with his finger wrote on the 
ground/* John viii. 6. 

It will not be 'deemed a wide departure from 
my fubjeft^ if 1 preface this cliapter with a 
recommendation to parents, who would wi(h 
to prevent their children from acquiring a vi- 
tiated pronunciation, and to enable them, 
foon and readily, to fpcak diflindly, that they 
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-begin at an early period, to teach them the 
elementary founds. This is an ancient prac- 
tice, which may be revived with advantage at 
table, at play, &c. Begin with the letter A, 
repeating the leflbn at intervals, tiH the child 
pronounces it diftinftly and readily j and fo 
v^ith the other vowels,' or perfed: founds, E, 
'I,0,U; then the confonants, or iniperfed 
founds. It is obvious w W a help this muft be 
^0 the child, to articulate diftindly and '(peak 
early. And having thus acquired the names of 
the letters, he will afterivards have only to learn 
to trace with his finger, and diftinguilh by his. 
eye, the forms or charaders correfponding to 
thefe founds. Thofe parents, who wiih their 
children to learn French, or any other lan- 
guage, may alfo infti^ud: them in the elemen- 
tary founds peculiar t-6 that language, at an 
early age, when the organs of ipeech are pliant,, 
and readily formed to ^ny rjipuld. 

In writing on fand^ a tray or board (thirty- 
fix inches by ten), with a ledge (of i art inch 
deep) on every fide, rAay be prepared for a 
fchool. A little dry fSnd is put into it, lb 
that with a fliake it >^ill become level, ^ and 
fpread itfelf thinly over the bottom. The 
teacher^ who is fometi'mes the boy who laft 
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Icarn'ed the alphabet himfelf, often an expert 
boy feled:ed for the purpofe, traces in the 
fand with his forefinger the letter A, of which 
there is a' prototype before him. The fcho- 
lar retraces the impreffion again and again, 
the teacher guiding his finger at nrft, if ne- 
ceflary ; the fand is then fmoothed with a 
fliake. Next the fcholar, looking at the let- 
ter before him, tries to copy'^it^ and is affifted 
as before, and direded till he can do it with 
facility and precision. The prototype is then 
withdrawn, and the fcholar muft now cop/ 
it from memory. This firft: and very difficult 
tafk achieved, a paufe or interval of reft or 
play is allowed, and as often as is requifite, to 
unbend the ftretchcd bow, and to enfure uni- 
form and uninterrupted attention while at 
work. , Thefe interludes become every day 
lefs and lefs neceflary, as a habit of greater 
and greater application is fuperinduced. 

In like manner the fecond letter, B, is 
taught. When he returns to A, and makes 
A and B till he can form both with readi- 
nefs and exaftnefs. Thus ends the firft lef- 
fon, which, at an average of capacity and age^ 
may require an hour or two hours. But I 
niuft warn thofe, who have not teachers that 
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have been taught in this way, much more if 
they have not the fame rigid difcipline, for 
commanding the exertion of the teacher and 
the attention of the fcholar, from expeding 
this refult. The fame obfervation the reader 
muft apply throughout. Without the fame 
difcipline, and the fame Ikill in the teacher, 
the fame refult cannot be obtained. 

This done, the two next letters are taught 
in the fame manner, which does not require 
the fame length of time, as the great difficulty 
of forming an image of a letter in the mind's 
eye, and copying it, was conquered, in the 
firft lelToh. And thus the capital letters are 
taught two by two, till the alphabet is gone 
through in this manner, when the fcholar re- 
turns to his firft letters, which by this time 
have efcaped his memory, but are eafily re- 
vived, and goes over his alphabet anew, at 
four letters to a leffon, and again at ergfit ; 
and afterwards at fixteen; laft of all, the 
whole, till he is perfedly mafter of his capital 
letters. 

The fame procefs is followed in regard to 
the fmall letters ; particular attention is fhewn 
to the letters b, d, p, and q, which the pupil 
is taught to diftinguifli, by telling him that 
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each is formed of an o, and a ftraight line ; 
that the d in b and p is on the right, and d 
and q on the left hand, or by fuch like de- 
vice, which will readily occur to the earned 
teacher. In like manner the double letters, 
monofyllables of two letters, the digits, and 
numbers arc taught by writing them on 
fand. 

The {iipcriority, which writing on fand pof- 
feffes over every other mode, as an initiatory 
procefs, confifts in its being performed with 
the fimpleft and moft manageable inftrument, 
the (fore) finger (of the right hand) which 
the child can guide more readily than he can 
a piece of chalk, a pencil, or pen. The 
fimplicity of this procefs, and its fitnefs for 
children of four years, at which age they were, 
admitted into the afylum, entitle it to the 
notice of all fchools in a fimilar predicament. 
But with children further advanced, flates^ 
and pencils may be ufed after the fand, as is 
done in .various fchools in the metropolis, 
&c. To fimpllfy the teaching of the alpha- 
bet the letters are^ fometimes, when found 
expedient for the fcholar, arranged according 
to the fimplicity of their form, and not their 
alphabetic order. 
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This mode of teaching the alphabet in fand 
not only recommends itfclf by the fimplicity 
of the device and facility of the execution ; 
but it alfo prevents all .learning by rote, and 
gives at the firft operation a diftinA and ac- 
curate idea of the form of each letter. It 
alfo gratifies the love of a^ftion and of imita- 
tion inherent in the young mind. As much 
03 drawing commands the attention of chil- 
dren more than reading, fo much does tracing 
letters obtain over barely reading them. 

Inftead of one pupil, our little teacher has . 
often one or more on each hand, accordmg to 
the number who may have entered the fchool 
at the fame time. 

I have been thus particular in regard to 
teaching every leflbn perfedly, as you go 
along, and repeating it as often as is neceflary, 
to leave a permanent impreilion, becaufe it 
applies to praftical education in all it? 
branches, in every language, art, and fciencCf 

In teaching the alphabet, the letters (for the 
prototype) both capital and fmall, may be 
printed on a card, paper, or board ; and alfo 
the monofyllables of two letters, with the; 
digits and numbers. Why .the horn-book of 
our ariceftors is thrown afide, there can .be 
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but one rcafon, and this rcafdn has, in many 
ways> retarded and defeated education. The 
firft card, or board (the old horn-book), put 
into the hands of children, Ihould never go 
beyond the alphabet, digits, and lyllabks of 
two letters; but of thefe, a divifion of two or 
more may be made, if chofen, for the fake of 
economy and brevity; but efpecially, that the 
fcholar may fee the ftages of his journey, and 
mark his o.wn progrefs : and ftill more, that 
no one of his books be ever parted with, till 
he be perfeAly mafter of its contents, whicl^ 
will enable him to go through the next, 
with a precifion and defpatch, not otherwife 
attainable. In the abfence of a horn-book, 
thefe alphabets may be reqdily and- cheaply 
obtained, by cutting out of the fpelling books 
the firft and fecond leaves, and pafting down 
the alternate pages on ftrorig brown paper or 
pafteboard, that they may endure the thumb- 
ing to which they are fubjecfted, and fave the 
remainder of the fpelling-books, which is 
ibmetimcs worn out in common fchools be- 
fore the child has learnt his A, B, C. 
. When familiar with his alphabet, and able, 
without the fmalleft hcfitation, both tp tell 
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every letter in any book, and write it on 
fand, then, and not before, he proceeds to 
his next ftagc. 



CHAPTER^ III. 

Of Monojyllables and previous Spelling. \ 

Having laid the foundation well in a per- 
fed acquaintance with the alphabets in every 
way in which the fcholar can be examined 
in them, you have made the beft provifion 
for rendering his future progrefs rapid, plea- 
fant, and fatisfaiftory. Then, and not till 
then, you enter upon the firft procefs of 
reading monofyllables — the groundwork of all 
that follows. This branch of tuition corh- 
mences in the ufual way, by firft fpelling the 
word on book, and then pronouncing or 
reading it by combining the feparate founds 
into one articulation. But the pradice of 
the Madras fchool does not ftop here. As 
foon as the leffon is thus faid in a retrograde 
as well as a progreflive order, the book is 
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ihut, and the fcholar is alkcd to "fpell every 
word in a defultory order, or dodgingly, as 
the boys call it. 

It is proper here to obferve, that whenever 
I ufe the word fpell by itfelf, I always meaa 
fpelling off book after the leflbn has been 
faid and the book is ihut. In this fpelling 
the Madras fcholar is exercifed after every 
leflbn (fee Chapter Vth) ; and in thefe his 
initiatory lelTons every word is thus fpelt. 
When, on the other hand, I ipeak of fpelling 
(in the fpelling-book), previous to the read- 
ing of the word, as is ufually pra6tifed 
throughout long fpelling-books^ &c. and 
termed fimply fpelling, as when it is faid, 
-** the fcholar is" in fpelling," this I always 
denominate previous fpelling, or fpelling on 
book ; and, in the Madras fchool, monof}!- 
lables only are taught in this Way. To this 
diftinAion it is necefiary to attend, as it is 
propofed to reftrift this prafticc, of previous 
fpelling, to words of one fyllable, and entirely 
to abolifti it in words of more than one iyl- 
lable, as not only not rcqulfite or expedient, 
but as ilovenly, tedious, tirefome, and fa* 
tiguing. It is not a little remarkable, that a 
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praftice fo barbarous and unmeaning, and 
.fitted only to wafte the time of the mafter, 
and retard the progrefs of the fcholar, fliouM 
be fufFered to go on from gcfneration to ge- 
neration without notice or confideration. 

The fitteft book for a beginner, as coniift- 
ing folely of monolyllables and eaiy ftories 
(one edition for boys, another for girls) of 
words of one lyllable, is Mrs.Trimmer*s Cha- 
jfity-fchool Spelling-book, Part Firft. 

In pcrufing this initiatory book, the fcholar 
fpells the lyllablcs on and off book : thus or), 
book, b-1-u-n-t, blunt ; off book, blunt, 
b-1-u-n-t. , 

. Here the utmoft pains muft be taken that 
every word, as you go along, be made per- 
feftly familiar to the fcholar, conlidering 
always that as four leflbns are at this ftage 
faid every hour, it is only neccffary that thefe 
leffons be well learnt, and, how fliort foever 
they be, your progrefs will be rapid beyond 
example ; but if the leffons, even in the firll: 
pemfal, are paffed over, as often happens in 
the general run of fchools, in a flovenly and 
carelefs manner, a load of toil and tedium is 
laid up; and the fcholar, confcious of his 
imperfed and flow progrefs, apd puzzled and 
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^mbanaflcd by every Icffon, every where fccfc 
difiaitMed with the ixkibmenefs of his daily 
talks, and alike diigufted with his rwSoix^ his 
fchbol, and his book^ Lict it alio be coniU 
dered, that this is not only the groundwork, 
but alfo the main part of your future edificef, 
that the whole of the art. of reading in the 
Madras fchool is reduced; to its firft elements 
— letters and their combination into fingle 
Syllables— and that, in teaching and learning 
thefe Gpnftituent parts, all the labour of 4:he 
mafter, and difficulty of the fcholar, confift, 
It is not enough, then, that you go through 
this fpelling-book a firft time in the moft 
perfed: manner; The impreflion of a firft 
' perufal, .howicvet ftrong and correA^at tfee 
time, wears off^ and to.be permanent it mtift 
be renewed by revifion as often as fllall be 
found neceflary. . A fccond or third perufal 
in due form will, in general, fufficc ; and for 
thefe very little time is required, ,if> on the 
firft perufal, a juft attention was paid to the 
foregoing inftruftions. It is not, however, till 
on exa^mination the fcholar (by which it will 
b^ noticed I mean every bdy or girl qualified 
to remain in his or her rcfpe(ftive clafs) can on 
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cxaminafcion of the maftcr or fupcrintcndant 
fpcll rdadily on and off book every word in it, 
that he goes through it once more, reading 
the words without previous fpelling thus, ' 
^' blunt," continuing to be cxeroifed as be- 
fore in fpelling off book, a praAice which is 
followed up throughout. This reading with- 
out previous fpelling will be found to coft no 
trouble or time ; you have only to give leave, 
and it is done. It is the contrivance of the 
Madras tuition in reading, that every ftep of 
its progrefs not only prepares for, b^t adually 
anticipates, as it were, the following flep. 

In order that this fundamental branch 
of tuition may.* receive that attention which 
its effential importance requires, Mrs. Trimr 
mer has prepared a fpelling-book contrived 
to inftruift, rivet, and confirm the fcholar in 
this elementary procefs, which I have faid is 
not only the groundwork, but the aftual 
anticipation of all that follows. 

This " Monofyllabic Spelling-book" con- 
<ifts of all the- fyllahles which moft ufually 
occur in the Englifli language, in a rfegulated 
fucccffion from fliort and fimple to long, and 
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difficult. It contains no reading which the 
child can either comprehend or readily leara 
by memory, or repeat by rote. While chil- 
dren are thought to be engaged in learning to 
read, they are 'often merely exercifing their 
memories. This fecond book is taught by 
fpclling on and off book, and afterwards 
reading on book without previous fpelling; 
and fpelling off book in the fame precife and 
perfed: manner as the Charity- fchool Spelling- 
book. And here, in reality, ends the chief 
labour in teaching and learning to read, for by 
the devices which follow it i^ contrived that 
little more remains to be done, and what 
does remain, confifts almoft folely in repeat- 
ing and praftifing what has been already 
taught and learnt. 

Obferve,. that from this time forward there . 
is no more . previous fpelling, in which 'fb 
much time is wafted, except indeed the fcho- 
lar happens to. meet with a lyllable which, 
after all has been done, puzzles him, when 
he refolves that fyllable,' and that only, into 
letters by previpus fpelling, to enable him to 
jead it. 
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CHAPtER iV". 

Of Syllaik and other Reading. 

** Let that ^hich he learns next be nearly conjoined vitb 
that wfich he knows already." Locke. 

As fpelUng monolyllables on book confifts in 
..refolving a fyllablc into the letters of which it 
is compofcd, in order to reunite and combined 
their feparate founds into a finglc articulation ; 
fo fyilabic reading confifts in refolving diffyl- 
lables and polylyllables into the refpe£live 
iy llables of which they are compofed, to pre- 
pare for their future reunion and compoiition. 
In the firft inftance the fcholar pronounces 
and reads thefe lyllables, one by one, as if 
they were monofyllables, paufing an inilant 
between each fy liable, and double that time 
lit th^ end of each word. There is no other 
difference between his readii^g now and in 
monofyllables, than that he is taught to paufe 
forpewhat longer 4t the end of a word, than 
between the fyllables of which the word is 
ponnpofed. 
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Thus — he — - pr6-ceeds — through — the — ^ 
fchild's — book — pa?rt — firft— arid — fe-cond — 
Mis-tress — ^Trim mcr's — fpcl-ling — book — 
ptxrt — ^fc-c6nd — and — is — ^ne-ver — aUlow-ed 
—to — pro-nounce — two — fyl-la-bles — to-gc»- 
ther — till — ^hc — ^^can— thus — read — ly 1- la-ble 
•^by — lyl-la-ble — and - — fpcll — CfVe-ry — 
Word-^dif-tirid-ly. 

The objcft of all tuition is to fitnplify. 
What elfc Was the invention of an alphabet, 
if I mky call it by this name, of fyllables, 
which is faid to have preceded the alphabet 
of ktterfe ? And what elfc is the invention 
of the alphabet of letters ? Yet in the com* 
men ibodc bf teaching we begin to read 
words before we can read ly Uables, and fyl- 
lables before we know our letters, defeating, 
in a great meafure, the facilities, which thefe 
improvements afford. The Chincfe, have np 
alphabet,, and their language is faid to conlift 
of 70,000 written charafters. With them it 
is the labdur of the life of man to learn to 
read. In Ibme African and Eaftern Countries, 
there is faid to exrft an alphabet of {yllables, 
which, compared with the Chinefe language, 
where there is a fpecific fig^ for every word, ^ 
or rather for every objcft or idea, greatly ab- 
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brcYiates the number of written charadlcrs, 
and abridges the taik of reading. But the 
laft improvement reduces thefe fig^s into a 
far narrower coropafs Jby an alphabet of 
letters* 

The hiftory of thcfe improvements natu- 
rally points out to us our proqcfs in teaching 
to read. Let us avail ourfelvcs of thefe inva-^ 
luable difcoveries in their full extent, by 
teaching every letter perfcAly in the firft in- 
fiance, then each fy liable perfedly. The fa-, 
cility, which this gives to teaching, isT>eyond 
the belief of thofe, who never tried it and 
experienced its efFcd:. For how many fewer 
letters are there than, fyllables ? And how 
many fewer lyllables than wot^% ? And how 
much eafier is i^t to read a iyllable than a 
vsrord ? Suppofe we have no more than the 
letters to learn, and we could read ; how 
foon were it accompliflied ? Now in this^ 
way we have only fyllables to leara : the reft, 
the reading of a word at once, &c. always 
follows of its own accord, and often in defpitc 
of your efforts^ to prevent it. Be-fidcs — the 
— ve-ry — aift — of — read-ing — thus — may — 
be — con-fi-der-ed — as — in — fome — mea^furc 
the— act-u-al— prac-tice— of — fpel- ling. 
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The difference of teaching to read by fyl- 
lablcs inftcad of words, may be illuftrated by 
the difference between teaching numeration 
in the common w^y, and dividing the num- 
bers into periods and half periods. In the 
one way how tedious^ and difficult the pro- 
ccfi, and how few, taught in this way, can ' 
read a number confiding of twenty or thirty 
places! In the other way how eafy is the 
procefs, where you have only to teach the 
fcholar to read a number of three places, or 
one ly liable, if I may fo ipeak, of numeration: 
the reft is merely repetition of this fingle fyl- 
lable, with the thoufands of the half periods, 
and the chara<fteriftics of the periods, which 
being a regular feries is readily acquired. In 
this way the fcholar can, in a few minutes, 
be taught to read any number, however long, 
which otherwife is fcarce ever learnt through 
life: and yet, whether through obftinacy, 
inveterate cuftom, or ignorance, how many 
more are ftill taught in the one way rather 
than the other ! Let thofe', who read this, 
and have never learnt to divide a fum in nu- 
meration and notation, look into any book of 
arithmetic, where this is taught, or a'fk the 
inftruftion of a friend, and they will perceive 
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the difFcfencc betwieen one mode of teaching 
and another ; and comprehend how it muft 
have fared with all the branches of education. 
See Chap. VII. on Arithmetic. 

Though this reading iyllabically is nothing 
more than pradtiiing the reading of mono- 
ijllables before learnt, yet it Completely pre- 
pares this fcholar for his next proccf^, viz* 
reading word by word. 

Having gone through his fpelling-book 
lyllabically he now revifes it, reading word 
]^y word (which he will be found to have 
learnt infcnfibly), making a patife between 
each word as he before did between each fyl- 
labl^. He next begins his Pfaltcr, which be 
alfo reads word by word :• and now agaii;i let 
it be obferved, that he is, on no account, al- 
' lowed to join two words together, .but is 
niade to paufe at the end of each word, as if 
there was a comma, thus, " Blefled — is — the 
—man — that — hath — not — walked — ^in— the 
— r-counfel — of — the — ungodly/* &c. (fee 
PartlVth), 

As before, when reading by fyllables, if 
at a lofs, he refolves tlic iyllable into let- 
ters ; fo now, if he be puzzled with a 
word, . he refolves that word, but that word 
only, into fyllables, thus, *' com-men-da-ble.^ 
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And, when once lie can read rcadify and accu- 
rately word by word, it will be found that 
he can already, and without further inftruc- 
tions than a very little pradice, read in the 
ufual way, which tbefc progrcffive prafticcs 
enable him to do dilHnftly and with precifion. 
The rule is to read llowly, audibly, diftinftly, 
pronouncing aloud the laft fyllable of every 
word, and laft words of every fentence. — 
*' — Repetere ct diu inculcare fuerit utilius; et 
in leftione quoque non properare ad continu- . 
an dam earn vel accelerandam ; nifi cum in-*- 
ofFenfa atque indubitata literarum^ inter fe 
conjuricSio fuppeditare.iine ulla cogitandi fal- 
tem mora poterit : tunc ipfis fyllabis verba 
complc/fti, et his fermonem eonncftere inci- 
piat. Incredibile eft^quantum morae ledioni 
feftinatione adjiciatur. Hinc cnim accidit 
dubitatio, intermiffio, repetitio, plus quam 
polTunt audentibus; deinde cum errarunt, 
ctiam iis quae jam fciunt, diffidentibus. Certa 
fit ergo \f\ primis le<ftio, deinde corpunda ; 
ct diu lentior, donee exercitatipne contlngat 
eaiendata velocitas. Nam profpicere in dex- 
tram (quod omnes prsecipiunt)* et providere^ 
lion rationis modo, fed ufus quoque eft; 

^3 
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quoniam fequentia intue^ti^ priora dicenda 
funt^ et, quod difficillimum eft^ dividenda 
intentio animi^ ut aliud voce^ aliud oculU 
agatur.'*-7-QuiN, 

Particular attention is now paid to tho 
points or ftops, which were before learnt in 
the ChildV Book, Part 11. ; and their ufe is 
rendered habitually familiar to the fcholar by 
his being taught while reading to repeat the 
word one for a comma; one^ twoj for a femi» 
N.colon^ &c.^and queftion, for a point of inter^^ 
rogation ; and ib of exclamation. 

Let it alfo be obferved, that the firft, word 
(in the fchool language) which the fcholar 
reads in every page is the number of that 
page. By never paffing a verfe, or chapter, 
oy leflbn, or page, without reading and 
learning its number, till it be well known he 
is taught by degrees, and almoft infenfibly* to 
turn up to any place in his book* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of unreiterated Spelling. 
*' Farva docemus" 

The lame attention which has been found 
to fimplify and facilitate every ftep in the 
proGcfs of reading is obferved in abbreviating 
the tedious and wearifome procefs 6f ipelling 
as it has been hcretofoffe- pradifed. Having 
before entirely aboli(hed^ the previous fpelling 
©f words of more than one fyllable, and by 
cotlfequence the ufelefs reiteration, with 
which it was accompanied, and which con- 
fifts folcly in repeating what the fcholar has 
juft before fliewn that he knew and need not ^ 
to repeat, fo now in fpelling off book the 
fame ufelefs repetitions are laid afide. 

At the end of every lefibn read, each clafs 
is required to ipell off book every word with 
which they can be fuppofed not familiar. But 
this is not done in the common tedious mode, 
ca1cula:ted to wafte the time of both mafter 
and fcholar. Not thus, m-i-s — mis,— r-c— 
re — mifre, — p-r-e— pre, — mifrepre,— l^e-n-— , 
. ^4 
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fen, — mifreprefen, — t-a— ta, — mifrcprcfental, 
— t-i — ti, — mifreprefentati, — o-n — on,-^mif- 
reprcfentation; but briefly thus, m-i-s — r-c — 
p-r-e — s-c-n — t-a — t-i — o-n; here arc iq2 
letters repeated inftead of 17, or 6 for i. 

But to be more particular : the fcholar is 
defired to fpell a word; for example, *' faith/* 
He repeats the word after you in the firft in- 
ftanee, and before he fpells it, that you may 
be fure he does not .miftafee it, \yhicb other- 
wife often happens ; but be doe? not repeat it 
after he has fpelt it, as it never, I beliicvc, 
happens that having fpelt the word, he fails 
in pronouncing it. So far nothing is gained 
by this inverfion of the comnipn praifticc but 
pjrecifion. The teacher fays " feitb ;** the 
fcholar repeats *^ faith,"^ and fpells " f-a-i-t-h," 
paufing an inftant between each letter, for 
the fake of diftincSnefs. It is when the fcho- 
lar comes to fpell words of more fyllables thaii 
one that this preciiion. turns to account; 
'while he reads ijdlabically, he is alfo afkcd 
fyllabically to fpell his word, thus, falth-ful- 
nefs, which he repeats, faith- ful-nefs, and 
then ipells, f-a-i-t-h — f-i;-l — n-e-f-s, paufmg 
^n» inftant between each letter, and doubli? 
that time at the end of each fyllable, b\jt 
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ip^ithout repeating the iyllables as he goe$ 
^long, or the word after he has done ; neither 
pf which {crvc any other purpole than to 
create delay and iqfipede progrels. Afte^ hp. 
is expert in this en ode of fpelling, the word is 
^Iked in Ae common way, '* faithfulneis f 
but he always repeats by lyllables, *' faith-ful* 
pefs," and fpe.lls as before. 

It is oply word§ which h^ve pot occurred 
frequently, or that ni ay be fuppofed not to be 
^cll remembered, that the fcholar is required 
to fpclU of which the number dipiwifties 
daily. 

The manner of hearing a cl^fs (pell wi^ 
icrve to give a general idea of the mode of 
examining thcn;i in their t^ik^ whether ia 
reading, or morality, or religion. 

Ea.ch boy ii\ rotation, beginning with the. 
bead b9y, or as many as may be thought t<ji 
fuffige, beginning at any part of the clafs^ 
fpells a word the moft difficult in the Icflba 
Vv'hich has been read. When he miftakes a 
fetter, theboy next in orxler, who corrciSs him, 
muft only name the fingle letter, where th<? 
miftake was committed, when he takes his 
place ; the fame boy (the firft) goes on fpel- 
ling the reft of the word, fubjed to the fanacj 
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correAion as before, from the boys below 
him ; and he muft fpell his word over and 
over again, if ncccflarjr, till he make no mif- 
take: then all, who have rifen above him, 
have each his own word in order, fo th^t, in 
one round, as many words will be fpelt, as 
there are fcholars in the clafs, each fpclling 
his own word. In the fame way in the 
fpelling book, each boy in a clafs reads a 
word by rotation, fubjcft to the fame correc- 
tion, and taking of place, by the boys below; 
and when they have advanced further, they 
read by lines or fcntenccs, or parts of {tn- 
tences; each fcholar in turn reading a fmall 
portion, till the teacher fay, ''Stop,*' or *' next** 
boy. How fimplc and unneccflary do fuch 
minute diredions appear to thofe acquainted 
with thele praftices ? and how little do they 
imagine that many will ftill be puzzled in 
executing them ? 

In executing thefc diredlions and every 
other regarding the fchool, it is of the greateft 
benefit to teach every fcholar, whenever an 
error is committed, as to the rule of the 
fchool, in the -fpelling or reading of the 
clafles, &c. at once, what the rule is, and 
never to quit that objcft, nor any fuch, till 
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it be well underftood by all the clafs, Thb 
will often coft fome patns at the time^ but 
the labour fo bcftowed tells ever aften The 
ufual pradice of mafters telling the fcholars. 
at once, when they miftake or hcfitate, and 
giving inftrudlions without flopping to afccr- 
tain whether the inftruftions be attended to or 
comprehended, is the fburce of much retar- 
dation. Let not any thing, which can be 
taught at once, be put off to a future leilbn, 
(except for repetition ,or revifaJ, which after 
the moft perfect inftruftion for the firft time 
will ftill be neceflary) but kt it be made caiy 
and familiar before you quit it^ whatever time 
it may require. The teachers and afliftants 
enable yon to do this, at no cxpenfe of' trouble 
to yourfelf ; and the benefit is incalculable. 

No better illuftratipn need be required of 
the devices which have been employed to 
wafte time in fchool than that of reiterating 
the fyllablesv in fpelling. Yet with thofc 
wedded to their early cu'ftom, this and every 
iimilar pradice will find not only apologifts, 
but advocates. They will fpeak of the faci- 
lity it affords the fcholar in fpelling a long 
word, and the habit derived from it, &g. I 
»rifwer oijce for all to fuch objedions, that no 
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plea can be urged in its favour, but muft ro-^ 
coil upon the mode in which the fcholar has 
been taught. It can only be owing to his 
imperfect progreis that he can require fuch 
ftepping-ftones. Thefe aids, if they be aids, 
can never be neceflkry to the fcholar, who has 
been taught to fpell every word perfedly as he 
goes along. Nay, even in Ichools where the 
fcholars have all along pradlifcd fpelling in the 
common way, I have always found that they 
fall moft readily into the mode I have propofed, 
and th^t when they can fpell a word one 
\vay, they can, with very little praAice, alio 
fpell it in the other ; and ever after with equal 
readinefs and facility. 

By teaching the fcholar to fpell off book 
every word, as he goes along, with which he 
is fuppofed unacquainted, he will learn not 
only to fpell well and accurately, but alfo to 
read more diftincftly, and far fooner^ than 
when the fame pains infpelling off book are 
not taken in the beginning. The attention, 
paid to thefe elementary and initiatory prac- 
tices, will be amply repaid by the facility and 
defpatch, with which it will forward and 
trown the fubfequent proccffes. 

In the common careleU and hafty mode of 
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reeding he may be thought to go over twice 
the ground at fi'rft fctting out ; but it is in a 
wrong road, which he^muft either retrace, 
or wander far wide of his objeft in a by-path, 
which grows every day more and more iptri- 
catc, and more and more fatiguing; while 
the traveller, on the high road, finds comfort- 
able ftages tprefrefh and recruit; gains frelh 
ftrength every day, and advances with re- 
doubled fpced to the end of his journey. 



CHAPTER VL 

Of TFriting. 

The management of the pen is of itfelf at- 
tended with no fmall difficulty, which fliould 
not be increafed to the pupil, by his having 
at the fame, time the form of the letters to 
learn« On this account he is now taught to 
trace the written, as before the. printed, cha- 
rafters in fand. He may alfo be taught to 
write, in the firft inftance, on a flate with a. 
flate pencil, which in many cafes may fuper- 
fede all inftrudion at fcbool in writipg with 
paper, pen, and ink. 
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No pcrfbn is ever allowed, on any pretence^ 
to fet a copy, or write a iingle word or letter 
in the fcholar*s copy (or ciphering) book, but 
bimfelf. He has before him his moveable 
copy, either of copperplate ornvritten by the 
mailer, or uftier, or teacher^ &rc. prepared at 
Icifure, and ready for the whole fchool in ro- 
tation. And he is at once, by cutting a flip 
of paper to the width of the lines of bis 
copy, or other device of this fort, to rule his 
own paper, which a little pratSice in this way 
will foon enable him to do without fuch help. 
He is alfoi as fooh as poiiible, to make his 
own pen, and do every thing for himfelf, un- 
der the diredion, not with the affiftance, of 
his teacher. 

The common praftice of mling paper, and 
making pens, &c. for the fcholar, ferves only 
to prevent him from learning to do thefe 
things for himfelf; and the writing of copies, 
for each individual fcholar in his copy book 
cannot too foon be exploded. It not only 
waftes paper, pen, and ink, and time ufelefsly, 
but alio pcrnicioufly; for if the matter prefers 
copies of his own writing to copperplate, he 
has only to write them on detached flips of 
paper, when each flip will fcrve a whole fch,Ool 
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in rotation^ and may -be written with more \ 
care and precifion. Equally pernicious is the 
pradice of writing fums for the fcholar'in his 
ciphering^ book, which fo far completely pre- 
vents the fcholar from learning what he is 
f&nt to ichool to learn. 

When rigid economy is requifitc, as at thc^ 
common run of fchools where the poor are 
taught, the Madras Syftem enables the inge- 
nious fchoolmafter, (by means of land and 
ilates^ and other devices, which his numerous 
miniilers arc ever ready to contrive, z$ well as 
tocondu<ft) to pradife various favings in books, 
paper, pen, and ink. And befides the great ad- 
vantage of fuch little books as I hav^ recom- 
mended for the purpofe of ftages in your jour- 
ney, /and for folemn examination, economy is - 
not to be overlooked. The five fpcUing books 
I have named do hot exceed in price a large 
fpelling book, and one is not wern while the 
other is ufed ; whereas it b not uncommon for 
a large fpelling book to be worn out before the 
alphabet is yet learnt. Befides, in Ichools for 
the lower orders of children a, few of thefe 
fmall trads will fuffice, and the others^jeadily 
difpenfed with> as the fyllabic reading of the 
Pfalter, or even the Teftament, will fupply 
their place. 
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CHAPTER Vlt. 
CfAfitbmetie. 

Ik the ihtrodudion to arithmetic, iiuttaeration; 
or the reading of any number and nota^km, 
or the noting down of any number, are taught 
in a way which, though of long flaoding^ is fo 
little known or pra6iifed, that I (hall be' ex- 
cuied for briefly referring to it^ And here I 
take the occafion of obferving or repcatingi 
that it is by refolviiig tafks into their com- 
ponent parts that they are rendered fimple 
and facile> 

Reading was facilitated )ay a lyllabic pro- 
cefs, refblving every word into the iyllables of 
which it is compofed^ not altogether unlike 
that by which numeration and notation are 
performed^ where every nutnber is refblvcd 
into its component parts^ which are fimply 
half periods, confilling alternately of units 
and thoufands ; and periods confifting of 
units ; millions ; billions^ or millions of mil- 
lions ; trillions, or millions of millions of 
millions, &c. Let the fcholar be taught to 
read or note a fingle fyllable, or a number of 
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. three figures, viz. units, hundreds, and thou- 
lands ; and by ending every period with its 
charaAeriftic, and every half period by pro- 
nouncing the word thoufands, any number, 
however long, is read ofF-hand, and at once j 
for the pdriods follow in a regular and con* . 
fecutive feries, which is readily learnt, and 
goes on progreffively to an indefinite length. 
Teach the fcholar to read any number com- 
pofed of three, or lefs digits, as 8 and 70 and 
78,300 and 308 and 370 and 3.78. An ex- 
ample muft fuffice— 

: r fc ^ 

iiS^ZSi ^s read 3 thoufand, ^^^ quintillions ; 
333 thous., ^^^ quartillions; 333 thous., SSS 
trillions ; ^^^ thous., ^^^ billions ; ^^^ thous , 
333 millions; 333 thous., sS2r 

Note down feventy feptillions, eighty thou- 
fand quadrillions, five hundred billions, and 
four thoufand and ten. 



70 ; 600,000 ; 000,000 ; c8o,ooo; 000,000'; 

000,500; 000,000; 004,010. 

The mafter, whom I have only puzzled by 
thefe brief and general notices, I refer to the 
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writers on arithmetic for that explanation^ 
whichit is not myprovincctodctail,bccaufethis 
pradlice is not peculiar to the Madras Syftcm'; 
and I have to apologize not fo much for hav- 
ing dcfpatched this digreffipn in a few words, 
as for havirng at all introduced it, which I was 
led to do by the refcmblance that the iyllabic 
/eading of the Madras School feems to me 
to bear to this ipethod of reading numbers, 
and on account of the illuftration, which I 
have before derived from this fource. 

In proceeding to the four cardinal rules of 
arithmetic^ which indeed conftitutethe whole, 
let the fame principle be {till purfued. Let the 
elementary parts be perfedly learnt in clafles 
by fhort, eafy, and frequent leflbns, repeated 
as often as neceCary. Particularly before you 
begin to add, fubtraft, multiply, or divide, let 
every member of the clafs be able tofay the ad- 
dition, fubtradion, multiplication, and divifion 
tables refpeftively, in any and every way with- 
out the fmalleft hefitation or miftake. Exa- 
mine thus, 9 + 6 and 6+9=11^ . 1^-6^=9 
and 15-9=6 . 8x i^'or 12x8=96. 96-7-12 
=8 and 96-7-8=1^. — In this ipecimen will 
, be feen, by thofe who are adepts in arithmetic, 
the conftruclion of the addition table, which 



( 
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is alfo a fiibtraftion table, arid is of the fame 
form with the well-known multiplication 
table, which is alfo a diviiion table. — ^Thefe 
thoroughly and perfcdlly learnt, every opera- 
tion is comparatively facile and eafy. 

It cannot but be noticed how little has 
been faid of writing and arithmetic, and how 
few alterations and ' amendments are therein 
propofed ; the reafon is, that from the nature 
of thefe operations lefs remained tp be done, 
and what did remain has in a great degree 
been anticipated in the various inftruAions 
which go before. When the learner writes 
in his own copy book, and works his own 
fum, and fets it down, thefe operations 
flarid, as it were, in the place of the'* Madras 
overfecrs and reports: a body and fliape are 
given to his diligence and ^progrefs, of which 
you can at any time take the dimenfions, and 
meafure its length and breadth, without daily, 
weekly, and monthly regifters. But in fpell- 
ing and reading the fcholar's progrefs is not 
fo well defined. The ground gone over fur- 
nifhes no criterion of his attainments and 
advancements — no vifible image remain^ of 
his daily diligence and progrefs. His letters 
afe not always perfedly learnt when he is 

G 2 
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reading his Bible. No fuch traces of his foot- 
fteps arc left behind him, cither of his good 
or bad fuccefs, as are to be feen in his cppy 
and ciphering books, or as in the regifters 
and folcmn examination of the Madras School, 
by which his daily progreft in reading and 
fpelling is as readily diftinguifhed, as in writ- 
ing and ciphering. And as no little book is 
quitted till he is perfedlly maftcr of it, his 
attainment is at once afcertained by the rank 
he holds in the fchool, and the book he has in 
his hands. Befides the mode pf the teachers 
inftrudling by claflcs, detailed above, applies to 
teaching to write in fand and on Hate, learn- 
ing tables in arithmetic, and adding, fub trac- 
ing, multiplying, and dividing, &c. and need 
not here be repeated and detailed anew. The 
fame obfervation applies to the inftruftion in 



CHAPTER VIIL 

- Morality and Religim. 

It is almoft unneceffary to repeat, that all the 
facilities of the fyftem apply alike to the firft 
principles of moral and religious InftruAion^ 
as to the rudiments of reading and fpelling> 
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writing, and arithmetic, As« the alphabet is 
taught letter by letter, &c. and the addition 
and. multiplication tables are learnt column 
by column, then two at a lelTon, &c. fo the 
iame divifion of labour, and fliort and fre- 
quent ftages, dnd perfc(5l knowledge of every 
kflbn, are obferved in this moft: important 
branch of iafl:ru<3tion, to which what goes 
before fliould be chiefly fubfervient. This 
divifion of labour, or fliort and frequent fl:ages, 
however common in well-regulated fchools, 
I inculcate fo often, becaufe it is much 
ncgle6led in the great run of inferior fchools : 
and It is the hinge on which many qucftions, 
put to me on this fubjed:, have turned. The 
teachers, by infl:ru6ling the fcholars in the 
Catechifra, and other religroiis exercifes, leave 
only to the maflier or fuperintendant the eaiy 
chatge of folemn examination, and of explain- 
ing to the teachers what they are to explain 
to the refl: of the fchool. Eor this purpofe 
the Church Catcchifm, broker> into fliort 
,quefl:ions, and Mrs. Trimmer's Teachers' Af- 
fifl:ant, and Scripture Catechifm are admirably 
adapted. Of the firft, by reafon of its fmall 
fize arid price, one may be put into the hands 
of every child : of the others, one will lufBce 

^3 
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for a clafs, the teacher inftruding his clafs 
viva voce. 

In taking charge of the Sunday Schools on 
my arrival at Swanage, I found that the great 
bulk of the children could not be made to 
learn their Catechifm, and that compara-^ 
tively few 'could repeat it diftindly. The 
reafon was, they w^re taught the whole, as it 
vverc> at once. By reftrifting them to learn 
one qpeftion thoroughly, before they went to 
another, I have now the fatisfaftion of hearing 
the moft part of them repeat their catechifm 
diftindly.^ 

*= ^^ If it were generally known (expcrto crcde) I fpcak 
• from experience — if it were generally known how much 
good any individual of capacity and influence can do in 
Sunday (and many other) fchools, hy merely dire£ling the 
inpde of teaching and inquiring into i(s execution, it is rea- 
fonahle to believe jthat the officiating minifter in every 
parifh, where he hasjeifure frpm his more immediate du- 
ties,' or, at his inftance, fome perfon duly qualified, would 
be induced tp (\iperintend the condu6kof thefc feminaries. 
At Swanage, though 'limited afs to age, there were no lefs 
than 183 Sunday fchplars belonging to the two fchools, 
boys and girls, prcfent at the laft examin^^tion and anniver- 
fary, which are held at the parfonage-houfe, or more than 
onereighth of the parifli, of which the population is 
1463. 

Another very ufcfiil employment for the offiq;iting mtr 
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But what more particularly regards the 
moral and religious application of this, fyftcm 
of Education, and the grand views, which it 
opens to the Chriftian w;orld, will be found in 

nifter, or, at his inftance, the village fchoolmiftrcss, or 
other-perfon inflruAed by him, were to vaccinate the pa- 
rifliioncrs. In four years I have inoculated with vaccine 
matter 659 perfons, men, women, and children, with the 
h;ippieft refult, and fcarce any Hiedicine lias^ been admini- 
(iered, except fugar-plums and caraway comfits, to render 
children quiet under the lancet, and Induce other children 
to fubmit to the operation. 

An improvement was adopted in this parifli, the winter 
1804-5, ^^ ^^^^ adminiftration of tiye poor-laws, which, 
however little connefled, like the lad paragraph, with my 
prefcnt fubje£t, except in a common end, I cannot forbear 
mentioriing, on account of its fimplicity. Apart, or the 
whole, of the extra allowance made for fomc time paft to 
the poor, in confequence of the high price of bread, has 
been given in potatoes, dealt out weekly at the wholefale 
price, in quantities fuited to the families o( the poor. No 
addition whatever is made to the parochial expenditure by 
this arrangement. And the poor, where the wholefale 
price of potatoes is, as they then were, at 8s. per fack, of 
of 2241b. or6d. per peck, of 141b. have more than 7ilb.' 
potatoes for i lb. of bread, when the quartern loaf is, as 
it then was, :»t is. 2d. ; and have the means of purchafing, 
not only as much bread as they can. now ufe, but alfo other 
neceflarics, which was next to a moral impoffibility, while 
their pay pafled in the fir ft inftance th rough *t he hands of 
bakers." — ^Anal. 

G 4 
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the following fernion on the appropriate Edu-^ 
cation of the poor. 

Such are the chief pra<%ices of the art of 
tuition, peculiar ,to the Madras School, dr re^- 
corded on the books of the afylum, as differ- 
ing from the ufual mode, of teaching, and 
which will be found greatly ufeful by the 
economy of time and trouble in every fchool 
or family where they arc adopted ^nd duly 
executed, 



CHAPTER IX. 

Genetal Remarks on the Scheme and FraSlices. 

A o enter into the fpirit of the inftitutes now 
before the reader, fo as to comprehend what 
is adually achieved by this experiment, it is^ 
neceffary to mark the charafter of the prac- 
tices, which have been now detailed, as dif- 
fering from that of the fyftem before ex- 
plained. 

The fyftem, with its concatenation of oc» 
cafional uflier and fub-ufher, its teachers and 
aflifl:ant3,' tutors and pupils, reglfters of daily 
taflcs, black- book, and jury of peers — being a 
feries of iconfecutiye regulations, , linked toge-» 
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tlicf in the clofeft union, and forming a di- 
gelled theory, compofed of laws derived from 
obfervation, confirmed by experience, and 
founded on acknowledged principles of huma- 
nity, I regard as completed in all its^ parts, 
and requiring no addition. In framing the 
fchcme, it was ftudicd that no interftices 
fhould be left to be filled up, no deficiency to 
be difcovered in its apparatus, but that there 
fliould rather be a redundancy of performers, 
and that the chain Ihould have fomctimes 
double links, where fingle links may fufficc. 
Such may be thought the teacher and al^ 
fifl&nt to each clafs, when the members of 
the clafs fall Ihort of the complement, pro- 
pofed for a large fchool, where tliere is an 
option as to numbers. It is fafeft, however, 
to retain both till the fchool is organized, if 
not evidently unnecefTary, for both are gene- 
rally more profitably employed (during the 
period it is proper to retain them in, thefc 
pofls) than they would be in the ranks of their 
appropriate clafTes. It is time enough to lop 
off redundancies when the fchool is reduced 
to perfeiS order, and ail goes on fmoothly and 
pliafantly- In a word, in the fcheme of the 
afylum will be found all that is rcquifite, un- 
der every circumflance, for conducing a 
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ichool through the agency of the fcholars 
thcmftlves ; and it will only be ncccflary t6 
drop fuch performers as, from the ftate of the 
fchool, are no longer wanting j of whicji an 
example will be feen in the diagram of the 
Afylum, Part IV. 

With the praAices it is quite otherwife* 
They can only.be coniidered as comprifing an 
art, of which each of, its detached rules is 
limited to a particular and individual ftage in 
the procefs of teaching the firft rudiments of 
letters. Thefe rules combine only as fmipli- 
fying and reducing to its ftflmary and con- 
fiituent elements whatever admits of decom- 
pofition', and as leading to a. common end, fa- 
cility, precifion, and defpatch. Indeed, where 
this lyftem is adopted in the fchools for the 
lower orders of youth, on the large fcalc for 
which it is particularly fitted, and the faving 
of expenfc becomes an important objccft, 
other pradices (though of inferior import- 
ance) may be pointed out, for the fole purpofe 
of economy. But I introduced none into the 
Egmorc Afylum, and notice none here, but 
what feem to me improvements as well in 
tuition as hi economy. 

I only add, that though the fyftem of the 
pfylum may be confidercd as more* appropriate 
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to the fchools for the lower than the higher 
orders of youth, it muft be allowed thut the 
pradices apply to fchools of every defcrip* 
tion. But it is not on thefe, — the prac- 
tices, — or any fuch, however important in 
themfclvcs as individual improvements, that 
the charm, which this fyftem is found to 
poffefs, depends. It depends on the fchcmc 
of tuition by the fcholars themfelves. Where- 
ever this general principle is adopted, metho- 
difed, and duly (for all turns on this point) 
executed, there is the fyftem of the Afylum, 
whether they write in fand, fpell without rei- 
teration, read by fyllables, &c. as direded in 
the fubfidiary pradices of that fchoql, or 
w^hatever other impfevements are reforted to 
in preference. .Wherever this tuition by 
fcholars does not take place, there is not tiic 
fyftem of th^ afylurt, though the writing in 
fand or flate, fpelling without reiteration, 
reading by fyllables, and all the fubfidiary 
praftices of that fchool be adopted. In every 
inftance, it is by this fyftem, the tuition by 
the fcholars themfelves, that the fuccefs and 
economy of which' it boafts are to be «^ 
taincd : and wherever this fyftem is not 
adopted, let the procefTes be what they may, 
the fame fuGccfs and economy cannot, in 4 
Ijatr^e feminary, be attained. 
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PART III. 

THE FITNESS OF THE MADRAS STSTEM TO 
the; EDUCATION OF THE POOR, AND TO 
THE DIFFUSION OF THE GOSPEL. 

CHAPTER I. 

Its poUtkal and religious Tendency. 

** Quod munus reipublicae afferre majus meliufvc poiTumas^ 
quaro fi docctnus atque crudimus juvcntutem, his ,praefcr- 
tim moribus atque temporibus^ quibus ita prolapfa ed, ut 
onminm opibus refraenanda atque coercenda &t.* •— Cxc. 

1 HE grand and ultimate aim of the Madras 
iyftcm of Education is to Iprcad knowledge and 
truth^ — tlie hcik friends of virtue and Happincfs , 
—the fure harbingers of the progrefs of civili- 
zation^ — and of the diffufion of the 'gofpcl of 
truth. For thefe its efFeds I might refer 
' to the general fcope and tendency of the 
fyftem, and more efpecially to the follow-, 
ing fermon on the education of the poor 
under an appropriate fyftem, and the difFu- 
fion of the , Gpfpel by the only means ap- 
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parently left, by which it may be fucccfifullj 
propagated. Though written and preached 
on a particular o'ccafion, for a fpecial purpofc, 
and a peculiar parilh, yet it will be found to 
contain matter of a general import, and (mu- 
, tatis mutandis) not inapplicable to other pa- 
riflaes. I premife a few words. 

The fame difference (it is the fimilc 
of a, claffic and celebrated writer), there 
is between two pieces of ground alike by 
nature. — ^The one, rude and uncultivated, 
overgrown with weeds and thorns, is at 
once ofienfive to the fpe<ftator, unprofitable 
to the proprietor, and ufclefs to, the commu- 
nity. — The other, a garden richly laden with 
herbs and fruits, and adorned with plants and 
flowers, is at once pleafant to the eye, grate- 
ful to fenfe, profitable to the owner, and ad- 
vantageous to the public. The fame is ^hc 
difparity between the mind, which, rude and 
uncultivated, is covered vvith ignorance, and 
overgi:own with error, and that which is en-r 
riched vwth the fruits of ufefulknowledge, and 
adorned with the flowers of ornamental litera- 
ture. And the fame luperiority the one indivi- 
dual has over the other, the fame is the pre-emi- 
nence of the kingdom, where the inhabitant? 
arc well educated, over thofc who arc left itk, 
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a ftatc of ignorance — a diicnmination noto- 
rioufly ftriking between a nation acquainted 
•with letters, and one in a ftate of nature. 
But I do not mean to argue this point at prc- 
fent. I ihall here take it for granted, that 
knowledge is preferable to ignorance, truth 
to error, civilization to barbarifm. And on 
thefe grounds I contend for the wifdorn and 
policy of the moral and religious inftrudion 
of the people. 

But there are, who are unfriendly to the 
education of the lower orders of youth, and 
on this account have expreffed a prejudice 
againft the means by which this objeft is 
cffe<fted. They queftion not the fimplicity, 
the truth, and the beaufy, of this iyftem of 
education ; but they objed to it becaufe it is 
of general ufe, and may be applied to pur- 
pofes of which they do not approve. Now 
nothing can be more unfair than to bring it 
as an objeAion to the fyftcm,.that, in their 
opinion, it may be mifapplicd. It is enough 
to recommend it, that where education is de- 
iirable in a cheap, expeditious, and pleafant 
mode, gratifying to the mafter, agreeable to 
the^fcholar, and acceptable to the parent, this 
method has never, on a fair trial, failed of 
fuccefs. It is quite another thing whether it* 
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is aimed to carry it into more general effed 
than is politic. The author, indeed, thinks , 
that this general ufe (for he fays nothing of 
the abufe to which this as erery thing elfe of 
this fort is liable) is its grand recommenda- 
tion. But he infi-fts, that if the reverfe were 
the cafe,' ftill this iyftem, as a mode of tui- 
tion, cafy, familiar, fpeedy, and pleafant. 
Hands on its own foot, and is entitled to the 
lame regard as thofe difcoveries or improve- 
ments in art or fcience, which, like it, arc 
fitted to fave time, labour, and.expenfe; and 
moft of which, however ufeful, may alio be 
applied to the worft as well as the beft pur- 
pofes. The nobleman, gentleman, or the 
yeoman, who fees in this Iyftem the fneans of 
faving a great deal of labour, time, and ex- 
penfe, in the education of his children, and ' 
of rendering the acquilition of letters pleafatit 
and efFedual in almoft every inftance, which 
it is now fo rfeldom, will not difparage it be* 
caulc it may be applied to the education of 
other children as well as his own. He knows 
that if it did not apply to them, it would not 
apply to his family. This, then, which is 
made the great objedion to the Iyftem, is its 
ncceflary character, of which, were it ftrippcd. 
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it were no longer of any avail. It is the tie* 
ceflary charader of every true improvement 
and real difcovery in the fcienCe of human 
itiature* 

If, on this ^dmiffion, the argument ftands 
thus ftrong, how muft it be where we arc 
perfuaded, and it' is not enough to fay that 
this is now the general perfuafion, that no 
boon to fociety can once be compared with 
that of educating, the people in the principles 
of morality and religion ? That no other 
theck fufficicntly powerful can. be found to 
the vices of increaiing luxury and other cfFe<5ls 
of manufadtures, trade, and commerce, and 
of the focieties, communities, and govern- 
ments, which aYe verging to maturity, and 
niucb more if they have reached, or paffed 
their meridian ? An engine of the moft ge- 
neral* and extenllve utility, it furnilhes means 
of giving new ftrength and force to our army 
and navy. Schools for either or both of thefe, 
incorporated with parochial fchools for the 
poor,' will grow out of this fyftem^ Already 
a commanding and illuftrious example is fet, 
and the work begun, in the parochial fchool 
of Lambeth. And if the perfon moft inti- 
mately acquainted with this fyftem in its 
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titigm> progrcfs, and all its bearings^ had paf* 
fciTcd,- iDt its commenceinent in this country; 
the fame means of applying its powers to the 
exifling ftate of things here as at Madra9f be 
is pcrfuaded that many of the objeftions^ 
made by thofe ignorant of its letter as well as 
its (pirit, or viewing it through a falfe me- 
dium, would never have fecn the light ; and 
that the difcovery would have n\ct with th6 
fame favourable reception in Europe as in 
India. 

But it is not fo much of Its political as of 
its moral and religious charaAer and tendency 
that I am now to treat* Man was not made 
tor this world alone. This, the firft ftage of 
his exiftence, is brief and fleeting. Hisnoblefl 
intercft, the intereft of his precious and im- 
mortal foul, is placed beyond the, grave. Thii, 
world is but a fchool for futurity and eternky. 
And the eternal fountain of truth, and know- 
ledge, and happinefs, is to be found in the 
Bible, the book of God. To read this book 
for himfclf highly contributes to impr9ve and 
perfedl the nature of man, and to furnifh him 
with, that kfic^wledge wbich is to lead hi.m to 
life everlaifting. To facilitate and generalises 
ia the manner henc pi'opoicd, the. acquifttiosi 

H 
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of this knowledge, which is the parent of 
truth and wifdom, of every virtue, and of 
every grace, is the moft momentous concern 
of human life. * ^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

ExtraSt of a Sermon on the Education of the Poor un^, 
der an appropriate Syjiem, preached at St. Mary's^ 
Lambetby at the Dejire cf^ and dedicated 

To the Moft . Reverend CHARLES, 

Z.ORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANtERBURY, 

The Rev. W. Vyse, LL.D. Reaor of Lambeth, 

Samuel HoRTON,'Efq. Treafurer, 

The Truftees and Subfcribers to that SchooL 



'' Whom (hall he teach knowledge ? Afld whom (hall he 
.. make to un^erHand dodrine ? them that are weaned froo^ 
. the nulk, and drawn from the breafts.**— Isa. xxviii. 9. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

In yielding to the rcqueft of the Subfcribers 
^to the Lambeth Charity School, the Author 
might avail himfclf of the ufual apology for a 
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etude ahd indigefted produiStiori, ivrittdn oil 
the fpur of the occafiort, and withdut thd 
tnoft diftant view of its bding publiflied. 
And, indeed, that this difcourfe was compofed 
amidft various duties and avocations, on a few 
days notice^ is, at once,, its greateft blemifh, 
and its only praife. But it is on the objed, 
which the Subfctibers had in view in makitig 
this requifition, that he refts his apology. 
Solicitous that nothing on his part be want-» 
ing, which they deem conducive to an ob- 
jed, {o nearliis heart, he is left without an 
option. 

That this motive weighs Iblely withhim^ 
they have the proof in their hands. They 
will percfeive> that he has irtduftrioufly omitted, 
itt this publication^ almoft all the introduftory 
and concluding matter of the Sermon, 
as not immediately bearing on the fubjeft, 
fuppofed to have excited that novel intcreft 
in theif breaft, which they defire to commu- 
nicate to thofe around them. 

In this ftudied brevity,, as v^^ell as in the 
fubjeft matter — ^the education of the poor--to 
which this (ibuhtry feenls now awakened, he 
places his fole hope that their views and his 
wifhes may not be entirely fruftrated. A fhort 
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jliqd famjli^r s^^^r^f^ lio^e^er loqfe an4 up^ 
cqpal, 4f ^reftricfticd to ^ iinglc obj^ft, etu^y 
intp?cfl;ii^^ 5H;id acv^^ o^ay pprhsjp? bp t^%m 
up,, ^ad fometime^ read, when a long ^nd 
^\^\>or^\^ {p(p;\9n would pot bp Iqoljcd ?^t, ©r^ 
if pf^cp qppncd, wpuld fooi^ be thrown efidc^ 
9^d i^pv^r refvimpd. 

\ Umon^Plaeej Lambeth^ 

Jufy6thf 1807, 



EXTRACT, &c. 

41 « ^ -^ ^ 4( ^ 4f 4i^ ^ 

< * * * Thus, whether we regard 
the eternal and immutable bails, on which 
liic Gofpel refts; or the fiipremc excellence 
and infinite fublimity of th^ luperftru6lure, 
which is built on that bafis; we muft infer, 
in the words of the Apoftie in the text, 
*' other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jefiis Chrift." * 

Nor is it enough, as we have leen, that wc 
affent to the truth of the dodlrines of the 
gofpel, admire their excellence, acknowledge 
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their obligation, and even feel tlieir ihfluefice 
in the comfort, peace, and joy, which they 
have infiifcd into our own hearts. The more 
firm our belief in the Gofpel, the higher our 
admiration of the tranfcendcnt excellence of 
its dodrines, the fironger our fenfe of their 
obligation^ and the greater the comfort, the 
peace, and the joy, which we derive from 
this fource ; the more will it appear our in- 
difpenfable duty, to difTufe among thofe, 
who ftand in need of them, thcfe ineflimablc 
bleffings. 

Fof this diffuiion of the Gofpef, and itS 
benefits, God has provided a variety of means. 
He tequifes of atf of us, in our difirercnt rants 
and ftations, that '* we confider.one another 
to provoke unto love, and to good works :'* 
and' that " bur lignt fo Ihine before men, that 
they may fee our good works, and glorify our . 
Father which is in heaven/* But he has ribi^ 
left his people to the occafional adls of private 
admonition, and the gratultoiis cxhortktlon 
of good example: he hatli, m his wiiHom, 
appointed public and authorilJative inftruftiori. , 
and commiflSoned an appropriate order of 
men for the miniftration of the Golpel' in his 
church, '* He gave forrie apoftks, arid foiiie 
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prophets, and fome evangelifts, and fomc 
paftors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
faints, for the work pi the nainiftry, and for 
the edifying of the body of Chrift, •' 

In due fubordinatioji to thefc divine offices, 
and rniniftrations ^* in holy things," the 
friends of rehgion, throughout the Chriftian 
world, have formed various plans, ai>d auxiliai*y 
inftitytions, for Spreading the faving health 
of the Gofpel, and for ** tjie healing of the 
liation?,'' . 1 ' . 

Of thefc, there are none more deferving of 
attention, or better fitted to the end propofed, 
th^n tcl^arity, or free fchools. Jn this en- 
lightened age, it is no longer neccfiiary to 
dwell on the advantages, whether political, 
moral, or religiou?, by which education come^ 
recommended. 1 he moft celebrated writers, 
on political and moral economy, are now- 
agreed on this point 2 and, what is far more / 
iatisfaftory and convincing, the e^cperience of 
individuals and of nations bears living evidence 
to the happy cfFeds of education, on the 
character of the people, and' on the profperity 
of the ilate, And, to the Chriftian congre^ 
g^tion I now addrefs, little, need be faid of 
the heceffity, as well as policj?', 9f religious 
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inftruftion ; of " bringing up youth in the 
nurture and admpnition of the Lord/' " on 
the foundation which Chrift has laid in his 
Gofpeh' 

On men, grown up in evil habits, and 
inured to a vicious courfe of life, we know 
from high authority, as well as from expe- 
rience, that. it is difficult to produce a change, 
or w^ork a reformation: ** Can the Ethiopian 
change his IJcin, or the leopard his.fpots?'* 
But that with children it is far otherwife, I 
appeal alfo to experience, and to the fame 
authority; — *' Train up a child in the way 
he fhould go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." 

Young minds arc pliant and flexible. Like 
melted wax, they are ready to receive any . 
impreflion. Like the tender twig, they are . 
cafy to be bent in any direction. It is among 
the young, then, that the minifters of Chrift 
are to look for their chief fuccefs, in inibuing 
the mind with moral and religious principles, 
in winning the heart by the beauty and the 
energy of the doftrines of the Gofpel, and in 
forming the charaAer and difpofition of the 
lower orders to induftry, frugality, and obe- 
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dicnc*. In *' this vineyard the harrcft truly 
is plenteous, the labourers few.'* 

** In Great Britain and Ireland, at leaft 
I',75o,ooo of the population of the country, 
at an age to be inftrufted, grow up tq an 
adult ftate without any inftru6lion at all, in 
the groffef!: ignorance, and without any nfe- 
ful impreffion of religion or morality." * In 
this metropolis and its fuburbs^, where wealth 
and charity go band in hand; — even in thii 
metropolis and its fuburbs, where the air re- 
Jbunds every day with deeds of charity, there 
are^ computed to be upvrards of 40,000 chil- 
dren, of an age capable of moral and religious 
inftrudtion, ftill left entirely deftitute of thtJ 
bleflings of a Chriftian education; many of 
tliem wandering in this Chriftian coimtry, 
without a God or a guide ; in a far more la- 
thcnt^ble and deplorable condition, than that 
of the heathen nations, to whom their rgno- 
icance of the true God, and of his fon Jefus 
Chrift, may not (for ^ught we l^now) be 
imputed, 

* ^* Trcatife on Indigence," by P.Colquhoun, efq.LL.D. 
Hatchard, j8o6« comjTifing a moft v^rluable mafs of ca-» 
rlous, interefting, and important fafts, in every thing that 
regards the condition, the morals, and the improvement of 
0?c lower orders of the people, 
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Thefe children, breathitig {he fame air, 
fubjcds of the fame gor€;rnment, efititled ttf 
the fame civil and . religtous privileges tvitK 
ourfelves, and yet excluded, as far as we cail 
exclude therti, from *• the grace -of Oci, 
which bringtth falvatiori,** have ' a primary 
and indifpenfable claim upon our Chriftiaa 
iympathy and benevolence. 

The neviT philofophy, in its rage of fefine* 
ment, may pretend to diifolve the tics of 
kindred, neighbourhood, and country, and, in 
its enlarged view and liberal grafp, embrace, 
with ecjual regard, all our brethren of min* 
kind, and ajl the nations of the world. But 
true philofophy never violates the natural 
feelings of humanity, nor contravenes the 
fober lefTons of experience. A warm imagi* 
nation, indeed, even among the moft pious 
and beft difpofed Chriftians, may caft a glow 
of falfe colouring over fcenes that are far re* 
mote, and ft^mp a magnificence upon objeds 
little known, or known only by rieport ; and 
thence raifc the moft fanguine expedlations 
of grand enterprifes, undertaken, or to be un- 
dertaken, in diihtnt and foreign regions. Gb- 
ftacles, however, fufficient to damp the ardoiir 
of any people, Icfs generous thaiLihgfe of this 
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iiland, often •prefcnt, thcmfelvcs on dlftant 
ihorcs: — obftacles almoft too big for unaffifted 
man at the prcfent moment to furmount : 
and, to furmount which, miflionaries of the 
Goipel, in thefe latter ages, do not go forth 
armed with the fame powers, as the apoftles 
5nd primitive difciples. Miflionaries of the 
Gofpel do not now carry with them external 
proofs of their divine miflion, or the poweic 
of attefting their " ftrange dodlrines," *' by 
ligns and wonders, wrought before all the 
people." 

But I fpeak not thus to check fuch laud- 
able enterprife: — I fpeak not thus to blame> 
but to praife : — I fpeak not thus to damp, 
but, if I could, to direft and promote fuch 
pious ardour. My.purpofe is, to aflign the 
reafon, why the fuccefs of our miflions has 
not always correfponded with the zeal of 
thofe, who have undertaken, and th6 pious 
cxpedation of thofe, who plan and diredl 
them. My purpofe is to eftablilh the neceflity 
of having recourfe to other and further means, 
than thofe hitherto eflayed, for the accom- 
pliflament of that grand and interefting event, 
which the Scriptures lead us to cxpeft, 
when all *' the kingdoms of the world fhall 
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become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his- 
Chrift." ' ! 

In the parable of the grain c^ muftard^lced,, 
which '^ grew to a great tree/' and others of 
a (imilar tendency, our Saviour plainly fore- 
tels an event, predided alfd in other paffages 
of fcripture — the univefal fprcad of his Gof- 
pel— that it ihall prevail till *' the earth be 
filled with the glory of the Lord, as the 
v^aters cover the fca," till " all fleih (hall fefe 
the falvation of our God/' At what period, 
and by what r!neans, it may pleafe Qod jto, 
fulfil this prophecy, it is not for us to trace 
beforehand. — What we have to do is earneftly 
to fe^k, in our day, and generation, to avail 
ourfelves of every help, which time and ex- 
perience may bring forward, to contribute to 
this great en,d, 

Theie meafurcsj whatever they may be, it 
has always appeared to me, muft be founded 
on Chriftl^n education. — It is, therefore, 
among many other cogent reafons — It is 
therefore, to the improvement and eitenfion 
of the elementary branches of education, I 
have long devoted my leifure from more im- 
mediate profeflSonal duties. It is, therefore, I 
have long bent my utmoil efforts tq this 



httxith of the duty of 4 Chfiftian tainiftir, 
where his fervices were moft wanted^ and his 
fucccfs was lead problematical. 

In this country, ftill favaufed in the midfit 
of the cohvutfions and diftfaftions of the 
world — in this country, ftill favoured by the 
bounty of Providence, above all others, the- 
enlightened genius of hei: foris has long beeni 
employed, with great fuccefs, in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, in the extenfion of trade 
tad commerce, in the advancement of every 
art and fcience. For thefe pjttriotic purpofes> 
aflbciatioriS are fofni^d, pi'cmiums aWai^ded, 
sknd inducements held out, fitted to take ^ 
ftrorig hold of the human mind. He ha6 
been confidcred, and juftly confidei'ed, as thd 
benefa<9:or of his country, v*ho could make 
two blades of grafs grow, wherd one gfew be- 
forfe. Hemuneration, of the hope of reftiu- 
neration, keepi pace with every improvement, 
and leads to further difcoveries and mbfe 
fplendid refult^. — —Thefe, indeed, are the 
natural fruits of our free and ftable govern- 
ment, vvhich give^ ample fcbpe to every ex- 
ertion, affords ftill fecurity to every acqulfition, 
and prefents a juft ftimulus to the advance- 
ment of evefy ar^t of life. 



^ But wjicn wc piris from the phyfical to the 
xxioral World, what a aew fcene ppens to oiji: 
yiew ! when we advance from the improve- 
ment of art and fci^nce to the formation of 
the youthful mind and chara^er^ wh^t inte^- 
refting profpe^ rife bcfof e our eyes ! Here, 
in implanti|>g and cultivating moral aqd reli^ 
^giqvis principle^ in the young candidates for 
ctftrpity, we take an elevated fiction ; w^ 
furpafs, as it were, the lipiits qi this terrcftrial 
glqbd-T-this mortal ft^te; we ftand^ indeed* 
PR «^th, \>\i% we lool?: towards heaven ; wc 
^ecpnne " workers together with God" for 
them ; wc are, if I jpaay fo fpeak, in the place 
of God to them. In- this delightful taik of 
training up his children for their high and 
eternal d^ftiny:— how captivating and fub- 
liwfi the motives! how affe<3:ing and mo^ 
mentous the event ! how fupreme and precious 
the reward! |fi this the fer^ice of their 
Creator and q^r Creator, of their God -and 
pur God; aur good intentions^ our earned 
€^4?avours> b^r honeii: labours^ whatever 
their fucce|s may be^ fhall not fail of (heir 
reward — a reward,, certain and durable a^s the 
government of Gipd, ant} tiii^nitely great ber 
|[ond dH im^nfi^o^ ^^ fueh as eye h^th ool: 



ifecn, nor car. heard, neither hath it chtcrccf 
into the heart of mati to conceive/*— ^Such i$ 
the taik, and fuch its fruits^ to which I lyould 
attach your minds, and win your hearts. 

Yet, alas ! have thefe confiderations their 
jttft influence, and do they produce their due 
cfFe<S! Have the (ame zeal and ikill been 
difplayed In abridging the labour, and extend- 
ing the limits, of the education of our youths 
as iri the encouragement and advancement of 
our agriculture, our manufaAures, and our 
commerce F Have advances and improve-* 
raents been made in the art of elementary 
and . religious inftruflion, analogous to the 
progrcfs of which every other art and fcicnce 
can boaft? 

With what persevering toil and irlduftry 
docs the aftronomer prepare his tubes, and 
explore the heavens in fearch.of new difco- 
reries; and if he add a planet, or the fatellitci 
of a planet, to the catalogue of the heavenly 
bodies, his name is enrolled in the annals of 
philofophy I But does the Chriftian philofo-* 
phcr difplay equal diligence and adiyity in 
4ilcoVering and bringing into notice every 
living Ibul ai^ound him, which has heretofbrci 
eicaped obfervation^ which has no place ill 
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tJie rolls of ChriHianity, to which the book 
of God is ftlU a dead letter — a fealed book— 
and on which the fun of righteoufnefs has hot 
rifen? Are every grove, valley, mountain, 
and fea, explored and ranfacked, for the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge in the miner^I^ 

vegetable, and animal w^orld ? and is no 

• 

negleft or indifference flaewn but in the cul- 
ture and melioration of the infant mind? 
Shall the immortal fpirit of man alone be left 
in a ftate of dcftitution, overwhelmed with 
brutifh ignorance, and, through ^ur crud 
negligence, defpoiled of the fair honours of 
its nature, and bereaved of the noble inheri- 
tance, to which it is born } '. 
Machinery has been contrived for fpinning 
twenty fkcins of filk, and twenty hanks o( 
cotton, where one was fpun .before ; but no 
contrivance has been fought for, ' or devifcd, 
that twenty children may be educated in mo- 
ral and religious principles, with the fame 
facility and expenfc, as one was taught before. 
The fruits and flowers of our fields and gar- ^ 
dens are multiplied and improved with great 
. ikill and labour ; but the immortal fpirits of 
our youths are fuffered to languilh and periflx 
for ever for want, of due culture, and Chriilian 
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?4u(jatian. tt U thvs wc *' clothe the grafs ol* 
the field, whkh footi y^ithereth 95vay/' and 
ftrangely negleA the human foul. Which, ac-^ 
pording tp the cultivatloa beftowcd on it, 
Ihall abid« for ever in cndlefe happincfs or 
inifery. V 

. This difcriotiination, which I labour to ex- 
plain, is ipoft happily illuftratcd in the exam- 
ple of yov»r heavenly Father* The fenti** 
inent, which I would imprefs on our hearts, 
)s finely expreflVd by him^ " who fpake as ne- 
ver cian fpake/' That you " are to do the 
one, and not to leave thq other undone," your 
bleffed Savipur inftru^s you by imagery, at 
once, the moft fimple, the moft natural, and 
the moft beautifuJL, " If God fo clothe the 
graft of the field, which to-day is, and to* 
paorrow is caft into the oven, how much more 
will he clpthe you, O ye of little faith." — 
. *' Seek ye firft the kingdom of God and hi^ 
righteoufnefs,. and all thefc things" (after 
which ye now feek) '' fball be added to 
you." 

- To fupply thefe deficiencies, and to furni& 
the means of fpreading religious iniiru^ion. 
among the young,^ on the fpundation-which 
Jefus has laid,. ^ fyftsnx of ediWatkin sv^s in-^ 



\ 
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tented eighteen years ago; in a diftant region 
ef the world, there eftablifhcd in a public fc-^ 
ihinary, and thence introduced, at the clofc 
of the laft century^ into this country. By its 
economy of tim^, labour/ and expenfe, it is 
sldmifably fitted to difFufe the bleffings of re- 
ligious knowledge among the great body of 
the rifing generation. By its wonderful pdwer 
of checking vice of every kind, and promot* 
ing good order and good conduA, it cannot 
fail to elevate the charafter and improve the 
morals of the lower orders of the people, and 
cftablifli in them habits of Ibbriety and fubor- 
dinatioh, cbndutivc to their teal happinels 
and bell interetts. By confining inftrudiort 
in the elements of letters, and in that portion 
of religious knowledge, which is ufeful and 
neceflary to the great body of the children of 
the poor, to a ^mall part of the day, (two 
half- hours may fuffice), and devoting the reft 
of the time ufually fpent in fchooli to handi-» 
Crafts, to trades/ to gardening, to works of 
huflbandry, oi* pther manual labour; it bids 
fair td produce that eminence in art and fkill, 
and Height, which early practice can beft 
eflFed:, ind to form the youthful charafter to 
'^^onojny, diligence, and induftry. 

I 
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What expciJlations rnay we not in4ulge, in 
contemplating fo powerful an engine ? This 
moft fuccefiful mode pf propagating Chriftiah 
knowledge^ and induftrion? habits, with the 
dements of letter^* Ve may cherifb the hope, 
will gradually ipreadf like any mechanical 
iavention or improvement, over the civilized 
world ; and* in the courfe of ages, be the happy 
means of civilizing thofe regions, which are 
now barbarous and favage : of " making the 
^n of Righteoufneis to rife upon thoic 
nattions, which yet fit in darkneis and the 
fli'adow of death." 

Not only, however, with an ultimate view 
to this univerf^ diiFuiipn, and as the moil 
likely means of bringing it about ; but much 
more with a prefent regard to the greateft 
poffible good ; and, independently of further 
and more extcnfive profpefts, it isadvifable Jo 
begin this charity, like every other, at home. 
Need we go ^.broad to fearch for objeds, who^ 
iland in need pf inftrudiion in righteouihefs at 
our hands ? And are there not children enow 
of our own neighbourhood, and our own 
country, to excite our commiferation, and call 
for our fpcedy interpofition, to refcue them 
from perdition? It is advifable to begin at' 



kbthie, where childfeh are yet to \>e fourid-r^ 
too mahy> alas ! not only uneducated in the 
pkths of virtue and religion^ iiiduftry and ftuf 
gality; biit, literaliy, trained tip in vicious 
|>rincip}es> immoral habits^ and Criminal prac- 
tices ; in idleneft, prbfanehcfs, atjd irreligion. 
it is, at all events, and on fevery account^ ^d«* 
Vilablc to begin where you can ditc6t the ope^* 
i-ation of your charity, witch over its progref5> 
•Witncis its luccefs, experience its beneficial 
tfiedsi and reap the fruits, which^ even in this 
ivotldj i-eligion alone cah produce -r good 
tnorals, frugal induftry, orderly condu(ft. 

For tbefc Chriftian and humane purpofes^ 
this is the tiiiie and the plate. For thcfe 
Chriftian and humane purposes the prefent 
tnotnent is, in the highcft degree, aulpicious; 
and this pariih pfeients Under the moft iii- 
viting afpcft, and moft commanding rdcom- 
mcndiatioh, a ran ajfemhlage 6i cxiftiiig ad- 
vantaged. There is, of long ftandirig, a fmall 
endowment of the charity-fbhool now before 
your eyes. To extend the bfenefifa of this 
foundation, pious donationi9> to a confid^rablc 
amount, have been often prcfentfed, ^nd vo^ 
luntary contributions regularly raiftd. Highly 
to the honour bf thofe, who dtredt this pio\is 
feftablilhment, as well as thofe who contribute 
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, to its fupport, the fubfcriptions,"bn which this 
charity chiefly refts, have, by able and zealous 
management, grown confiderabljr of late; 
and, under the conviftipn of its increafed and 
increasing utility, are this year, through the 
exertions of the worthy individual, who has 
charjge of the funds, augmented by more than 
one -half of their former numbers, by one 
hundred and thirty- two refpeftable names. 

Still, however, the funds are deemed inade- 
quate to the great views which ar? now 

^ formed of the utility and extenfion of the 
charity; and you are, by my feeble voice, 
called upon to continue and enlarge your 
bounty. 

It were eaiy for me to Ihew, were this the 
proper^place for it, that the moft part (if not 
all) of the poor children of this parifh, might 
be educated — for as to clothes and every thing 
elfe of this fort, I hold them of very inferior 
moment. — It were eafy for me to Ihew, that 
the moft part of the poor children of this pa- 
rifti might be educated at a veryfmall cx- 

' penfe. The diief and great expcnfe confifts 
in a roof to cover them. The reft, under the 
Madras iyftem of tuition, is quite inconfider- 
able. A few able and zealous managers, avail- 
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ijig themfelves of the generous and pious fpirit 
of the parilh, might lay the foundation of a 
. fyftem of general Education, which would do 
credit to the pari{h> honour to the nation, and 
enrol their names as true patriots — friends of 
their country— and benefadors of mankind — 
to the iaieft ages. 

In the exifting ftate of fociety, and of re- 
ligion, new arguments mi^ht be adduced, if 
other arguments were wanted to demonftrate 
the utility, and even neceffity of forming fuch 
inftitutions, and placing them in the hands of 
prudent, difmterefted, and faithful men. And 
where is there to be found an inftitution, 
which can lay a higher claim to thefe titles, 
for its managers, than that for which I now 
jlead ? And where better can a commence- "^ 
ment on a large fcale be made, and full fcopc 
-given to the benevolent purpofes, which you 
have difplayed, and to thofe inftitutions, 
which the prefent period requires, than in a 
parifh confifting of 28,000 fouls? Where, 
and when, can this better be done than in the 
reigix of our pious king, who adorns his throne 
with every Chriftian grace and virtue, the 
father of his peopje, the patron, the exemplar; 
and the defender of our faith ? Where, atid 

13 . • 
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when, can this great work be better fct about; 
than under the immediate eye, and auipiciou) 
patronage, of that illuilrious charaftcr, and 
diftinguilhed pcrfpnage, who, happily for the 
beft interefts of the church and ftate, prefide^ 
ever t^ic eccl^fiaftical cflaWiihment of thisi 
country — who marks your Ch^iftian labour* 
with his approbation and favour^ who is ever 
ycady to affift and forward them with hi? 
CQunfels, his authority, and his fubilanti^l fup- 
port ? Where, and when, can fuch a Chriftian 
fcheme be better commenced, than in the fof- 
tering hands of your faithful guide, and ve-? 
i^erable paftor, whofc virtues, piety, and cha-: 
rity, have long bf en well known to this con- 
gregation ? When can io proper an pcc^fioa 
be found for this truly beneficent undertake 
ing, as with truftecs and managers, who al-? 
ready have confiderably promoted and cxr 
tended this charity ; and when a difpofition^j 
fo friendly to its further extenfion and im- 
provement, may be feen in the general fpirit, 
which has pervaded the pariihi and in the 
numerous and refpeftable lift of new, -as well 
^s old, fubfcribcrs ? When pan you fo pro- 
perly engage in the glorious tafk of confer- 
ring the bleflmgs of a religious educatiop> upoq 
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a large circle of the lower orders of your 
youtby as when you enjoy fo many and great 
advantages; and^ may I be allowed to add^ 
when new facilities arc offered, greatly to 
Abridge the labour, expedite the progrefs, dnd 
economifc the cxpenfe of education; and 
what is far more important, to check and 
reftrain immoral and vicious habits, tod im- 
bue thje mind with moral and religious prin- 
ciples ? 

Here, my Chriftiau brethren, you can your-^ 
ielves witnefs the effeAs of your charity. 
Here you can fee with your own eyes, and 
hear with your own ears, as you have don<i 
this day, * its fuccefs ? Where, in one word^ 
where can we better go to begin this great 
defign, than to the vantage-ground on which 
we now ftand ? Where, fo appropriately, and 
cffeftually, as at the foot of Lambeth Palace, 
dan be ereAcd, and difplayed that holy ftand- 
ard, the bailners of which I have this hour 
unfurled before your eyes. Here, in full day, 
*and in the face of the world, let us exhibit, in 
facred charaders, the model of that inftruc-* ^ 

* The fcholars of the charity were, during the Icrvlce, 
examined in the church. 

14 
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tion in religion, morality, and induftry^ which 
may fpread over the kingdom; and, in the 
courfe of ages, diffufe itfcif throjaghout the 
habitable, globe. . ? 

In fuch pious contemplations, how ihall I 
defcribe the bleffings, which will fall on your 
heads, if your Chriftian labours Ihall, as I 
doubt not they will, be found fuccefsful in 
your day and generation ? In fuch pious antii 
clpations, how Ihall you conceive the reward, 
referved for you in the kingdom of heaven, if 
you Ihall happily meet there thousands of your 
fellow creatures, of this and future genera-: 
tipps, who, from the example, which you.fet, 
and thf, work which you bpgan, ihall have 
been refcuied from a ftate of vice and mifery, 
and brought intp the glorious light of th^ ever- 
lafting gofpcl ? 

How happy vi\\\ the humble preacher 
cfteem himftlf, if his twice nine years' labours, 
in the vineyard of religious education, (hould, 
in the fmalleft degree, contribute to the ac-? 
compliflamcnt of thofe interefting and glor ' 
rious objefts, to which the pious Chriftian 
looks forward ! How. fupremely happy, if hi^^ 
future labours fliall ftill be of ufc to thofe, 
^ho, indulging in fuch glorious profpcAs, 
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feek for the wide fj^-cad of Chriftian know-- 
ledge, and Chriftiah pra^ice, among the youth 
around thenifelvcs, where all fuch attenipts 
^uft begin. 

But, independently of thefc vaft projeds, 
which to forne may appear too high for hu« 
man aim, and for which, the age we live in 
may not be thought fully ripe.; it furely will 
be denied by none, that there is at this era, 
when fcntiments arc^ generally gone forth, 
congenial to Chriftian education, an imperious 
call for cherifliing and foftering thofc chari-» 
table feminaries, which jare now am'ongft us, 
and giving to them that general ufefulnels 
aad extenfion which the ftate of fociety and 
of the world requires,^ and for which the ecor^ 
nomical lyftem of education, lately brought 
forward, furnifties every facility ; and thereby 
fupplying a Ihield, which may proteft us in 
the day .of our danger and calamity, and 
refcuc us from the - fate of lefs favoured 
nations. 

With what peculiar ftrength do thefe ar-. 
guments apply to the charity fchool, * who, 
^o the credit of their able and diligent mafter, * 

# This fcbool IS now thriYing under the Madras (ydem^ 
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have ftiade ib gratifying ah exhibition before 
fou this day ; and in behalf of whom, I muft* 
hdw cs>nclu<lB this addrefs; the {vbjcA of 
which, fo intcrefting to my mind, will be my 
apology for having detained you fo very 
long: 

# * ♦ f ^ ^ *' 

♦ * * In fine, when we cbnfider 
the foundaticm on which the Gofpel refts, and 
the principles, which are built on that foun- 
dation^ arc we not filled with the entire con- 
viction of its fiipreme excellence, and divine 
pcrfcdion ? Then let not this fentiment Ian- 
guifh and die away for want of exercife: let 
not this im predion prove barren and unfruit* 
ful! Is our admiration and veneration of its 
holy doftrinesi and moral precepts, filicerc and 
ardent; and will they not incline us to "go 
and do like wife," to ingraft its holy fpirit not 
only into our own heart, but alfo into that of 
thofe about us, and difplay its fruits in our 
praAice ? What a generous mind prizes it- 
felf, it will teach others to prize. It is the 
eflence of Chriftian charity, which grows by 
, exercife, and increafes its ftore by communi- 
cating its trealures to others, by *' going about 
and doing good :" — it is the very effencc of 
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Chriftlan charity to feek its own improve^ 
mcnt, whprc only it is to bcfound, in improving 
Others ; and to feek its own happinefs, where 
only it is to be found, in making others 
happy. Have we ourfelvcs perceived the iiief- 
fable beauty of " the truth, as it is in Jeiiis/* 
and felt the power of the coaftraining love of 
Chrift ; and are we not irrefiftibly led to fpread 
abroad thefc bleffings, and to communicate to 
Jill arojind us that comfort, peace, and joy, 
which pafs all underftanding, which the world 
(Cannot give, vvhich the world cannot take 
away? 

It is thus we fhall fulfil the commandment/ 
and *^ do to others as we would they Ihould 
do to ^s." It is thus we are *' to love our 
neighbours as ourfelves." It is thus, and thus 
pnly, wx can '* love one another, as Chrift alio 
hath loved us.*' It is thus, too; through the 
mercy qf our Creator, and the merits of our 
Redeemer, Ihall be opened unto us the por-^ 
tals of that everlafting ** city, which hath 
foundations, whofe builder and maker is God:** 
where we fliall experience that high reward, 
that only true praife, " Well donp thou good 
and faithful fervant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord ;'* v^herc ** they that be vvife Ihall 
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iliine as the brightnefs of the firmament^ and 
they that turn many to rightcoufhcfs, as the 
ftars for ever and ever." 

Now to God the Father, who created us, 
and God the Son, who redeemed us, and God 
the Holy Ghoft, who enlightens and fanclifies 
us, be afcribed all praife, thankfgiving, honour, 
and dominion, now and for ever. Amen, and 
Amen, 



( *«^5 ) 



PART ;v. 

HISTORY OF tut ORIGINAL EXPERIMENT. 

MADE AT MADRAS ^ITH PROOFS AN0 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 



CHAPTER L 

Progrefs of this Bifcovery. 

*'— nc vulgarcm viam ingreflus, alicnis dcmum vcftigus iofif- 
tcrcm." — Quiir. 

Having ended the expofition of the fyftem 
of tuition by the fcholars themielves, and the 
detail of the fubordinate praftices, engrafted 
oti that fyftem, and confidercd its political, 
moral, and religious tendency, I have now to 
produce in a feparate compartment, and in 
their original form, the proofs by which the 
efficacy of this fyftem and the refult of theie 
pradices are demonftrated. 

Thefe proofs coniift of the records of the 

Afylum, and other authentic documents, tranf- 

mitted by the government of Madras to the 

. honourable Eaft India Company, to the fu- 
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jjpreme govcrfltticnt at Bengal, and tliat or 
Bombay, containing the fimple tale of the 
experiment made at the Aiylum' of Egmore^ 
with the fadls on which It refts. Thefc will 
be found n6t only to form the bafis, but alfo 
to embrace the fum and fubflance of all that 
is now taught and done. Sjich a body of 
evidence, with fuch a hoft of witheffes, alike 
refpcftable by their rank, ftation, and Cha- 
rafter, and peflbnally and intimately ac- 
quainted in their official aiid viiitorial capa- 
city, as prciident, vice prcfidents and dircc:* 
tors, with the hiftory of the inftltution, is 
furely more than fufficient, independently 
of any pofterior fads, to authenticate and 
eilabliih the teality and iuccefs of the expend 
ment made under their fandion and autho- 
rity. But when after a lapfe of eleven years 
there is added to all this the fpontaneous and 
unequivocal teftimony of its own difciples, ** as 
iboh as they are of age to fpeak for thepa- 
felves,'* and even what has been done in this 
' country in proleciition of this experiment, hcf 
thinks that the evidence of fefts can be car- 
ried no fuither. It is therefore du€ to this 
difcovery that thcfe proofs aixd fads be now 
coUcded and arranged in the ianlie publics^ 
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tion along with the {y^tm^ the ptincipks* 
and the pradices^ which they go to eftablifti* 
If it be a& the author fondly imiagines that tht 
Madras experiment wijl form an era in the 
economy of a fchool, he is folicitous that 
nothing be dcfiderated to authenticate its 
reality and confirm its , genuinenefs. Were 
thfefc original documents and fads fuppreifed, 
as many of them were in the two laft edi- 
tions, it is not impoflible to conceive that, afi 
fbme future period, or in fome diftant region 
of the globe, a qucftion might arifc in regard 
to the origin of this mode of tuition, by which 
one mafter may with the utmoft facility teach 
a thoufand. and more fcholars ; that it may 
fare with this difcovery as it has fared with 
many former difcoveries, and tlmt future and 
foreign writers may arife and claim to them-» 
fclves what did not. originate with them. 

1 deem it not altogether without its ufe to 
premifc By way of introdudion a few brief 
notices of the cxpedation, which, after the 
moft intire and complete fucceft of this ex-t 
perim^nt abroad, I was led to entertain of its 
reception at home, and of the extreme mor- 
tification, that the manner in which it was 
received, produced on a mind deeply im- 
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prcflcd with a fenfe of its importance in crcrjr 
point of view to the public and to the indi-* 
vidual ; and efpecially as an CQgibe fitted fof 
the inftrudion of the people in morality and 
religion, and for training them in habits 
of fubordination, of induftry, and of wcU-' 
grounded attachment to the government/ 
Vnder which thdy enjoy fo many bleffitigsy 
the only rational ground of attachment^ which 
they can either feel or comprehend.^ 
5 I am equally fenfible and afhamed of thcf 
frequent neceffity which the talk, I have un- 
dertaken, irapofes on me of fjjjfeaking in the 
firft perfon. When a man engages to fpeak 
of what he has thought, felt, and dotie, he 
has no alternative without a degree of afFeda- 
fion, which were here mifplaced, or of reti- 
cence, which were unjuft to the caufe he has 
in hand. Whatever bears with any force on 
this difeovery, I have propofed to record in 
this volume; and I truffc, on this ^ound to 
ftand exeufed, if I do not decline fencing this 
infant difeovery with the great * and high au-^ 
thorities of >vhich it can boaft, in whatever 
ftylc of eulogmm their character of my expe- 
riment may be expreffed. Nor would it bd 
altogether ufclcfs^ bad I time and leifure ioi 
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tbc narrative, to cbntfeft with thefe the in- 
dlflfefence long ihown towards it, and the' 
ftruggles the moft innocent and Inoffenfivc 
difcovcry, may expeft to encounter from thofc 
who entertain fentiments the moft diamctri'^ 
cally oppoiite, the one to the other. iThe 
one, bccaufe a great deal too little has been 
done ; the other, becaufe a great deal too 
much has been done: for I fay nothing of 
that prejudice and ignorance, which never fail 
to confound, in one indifcriminatc mafs, in- 
novations the moft innocuous, and the moft 
baneful. But to proceed : 

On the eve of my return from India to 
Europe, in confequence of ill health, the vi- 
iitors at the Alylum, with the fuperintcndance 
of which I was charged, often addrefled me 
in ftich words as thefc, " Do not tell this in 
England.'* Thofc elpecially who had lately 
returned from Europe, when they had them- 
felves examined the clafles in rotation ad aper- 
turam libri, in reading, fpelling, and their 
religious and other exercifes, and infpefted 
the ciphering and copy-books, &c. and alfb 
•the regifter of the age and admiffion into the 
inftitution of the fcholars> whofe progrefs they 
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had murkcd, were wont to exclaim^ ^'Tell i^ 
not in England. Nobody will believe it^ ]£^ 
you do.*' — ^And I was frequently reminded of 
tiie fate of thofe who m^de the fitfl: reports in 
England of the feat of fwallowing the fword 
by the natives of India. 

I muft have been compoied of very extra- 
ordinary materials if iiich prohibitions had 
not created the refolution, fuppofing it not 
entertained before, of telling it to England 
and to the world. Thefe precautions^ hgw- 
ever, were not entirely without their juft 
effeA. They fcrved to correft and reilraip 
the natural ardour and impetuofity of a ro^t 
inexperienced in the wcwrld, when defcribing 
an engine, which he had hit upon of fim|^ 
and ea/y conftrudion, fitted for common ^,nd 
popular uie, and giving that facility, expedi- 
tion, and economy to the education of youth, 
which phyfical machinery had often given to 
l^arts and manufadures. If they did not 
j^d me to exped the incredulity of the prc- 
ient age, they at leaft tended to flrengthen 
and confirm my refolution to take away all 
fcraple from the incredulity of future ages; 
not to hazard in my firft report thofe fpccu* 



latioAsr which occupied tnj fifaoiights, and 
which might give raorh to a CcAita^iety erf* 
cpinions; but to tcmfine my natYttioa to 
fads of public notoricty,*-*witnefl<5d and at* 
tefted by men firii: in chara^ter^ in flation^ atid 
in refpeiflability* 

It did not^ howcvef, fblly prepare me fbf 
the cool and phlegmatic mannetj^ in tvhicb 
my humble and Idwiy eflay was at firft re-* 
ceiyed, and the very fmall de^ee of notice^ 
which my experiment attra6led< If it had 
not been for the cheering of an unknown re* 
^wer^ who deigned to notice it^ and who 
ieemed to have caught the fpirit of the fyAtm, 
but who^ * critique I knew nothing of tilt 
it wai copied, and fent to me by an bs> 
<^intance a year after its publication; and 
for individuals in different parts of the king- 
dom> wIk> gave a &vourable reception to 
the fyftem, and eflayed to follow it tip} I 
might have believed all that ^as done in 
India a dream, and myfetf not yet awaked 
from the dream> in which. I had , in*!- 
4ulged* 

^ An». ReVkwy Januaryi '799* 
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In thb G^c of progrefs, if progrefs it could: 
be called, I took no 'fteps fuited to the em6r<* 
gency, pubU(hed no advertifements, and was 
wanting to my difcoycry in cvcity thing, but 
the unfiiaken convt^flion, that time and ez«- 
perience, fooner or later, at home or abroad, 
would inevitably bring about all that I had 
ever imagined of its di€ufion and effed. \And 
it was hot till I was again and again told that 
the fads, which wire recorded in regard' to 
theexjperiment, and the proofs, which, wei^c 
adduced of its unexampled fuccefs, were,. in 
a great meafure, loft to the reader for want.of 
a more particular ftatement of the. principle 
and aiaxiliary practices, to which this fucceis 
was attributed. That it was in vain to ex-: 
ft€t that, without niinute details; the fcveral* 
proceffcs! in the economy of the fcHooI could 
be fully undcrftood, iart;lcfs carried into 
execution; and that a difplay, not only .of 
the immediate advantages arifing out of this 
peculiar mode of inftrudion, but alfo of the 
moral and religious purpofes, which it was 
fitted to promote, was ncceffary in order to 
intereft the public miad in the difcovery, and 
bring it into early and gencrd ufe* 
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Perfectly fatisficd, on the one hand^ that 
for the gradual and filcnt progrcfs of the dif- 
CO very, and its application to the purpofcs 
for which it is fitted, the diagram or fchcme 
of the Madras School, printed in a iingle 
page of my original *' Experiment in Edw-; 
cation, fuggefting a Syftem, by which a 
School or Family might teach itfelf under the 
fuperintendence of the Mafter or Parent," 
and here reprinted^ would fuffice) and not 
doubting, on the other hand,^ that fuch an 
ezpofition of the i^ftem and detail of the 
praAices, along with a developcment of the 
powers by which they adled, and the benefits 
they were fitted to confer on the individual 
and focicty, might contribute to bring it for- 
ward at an earlier period than I could other- 
wife hope for, I was under a painful dilemma. 
On the one hand, I was greatly unwilling to 
depart from the plain, fimplc, unvarnilhed 
ftyle in which I had ftudied to clothe my 
original narrative of fkfts, fuited to the hum* 
ble knd lowly difcoveiy, which had fallen into 
my hands, and which, like every thing that 
is natural and true, ** is when unadorned, 
adorned the moftj^' Iwas unwilling to in- 
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(Julgc in any theory in which it may be iup-? 
poi^d to have originated, or any ipqcuUtioi^ 
in regard to the C3i;tent to which it Ihould be 
carried^ and the ends to which it might be 
applied. To compare the lowUeft contrivance 
in the intcJlledual and moral world with the 
lofticft difcoveries in the phyiical and fcicntific 
world> I wilhcd to have purfu^d, with un» 
equal ibcps, a»d at the nooft rcfpeftful and 
awful diftancci the claiBcal example? of a 
Newton, a Franklin, a Layoifier. On the 
pthcr hand* I was of royfelf, and indcpen?* 
dently of the importunity of the friends of 
education and religion, inclined not to. be 
^wanting in whatever was deemed fitting tq 
bring into immediate notice, and enfure an 
early diffuiiqn in Europe to the fyf^em, which 
bad been accompanied with fueh diftinguifbc^ 
fuccef3 it^ India, . . 

It did npt require mueh argumentation to 
determine my choice. When the heart is 
touched, the convidion of the head Ibonr fol- 
lows. It is almoft unne9eirary to purfue the 
chain of reafoning to which I was ledf and 
to remark the immense difparity between the 
difcoveries to which I have alluded^ and the 
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immbk ezpcriinenti which I happened to hit 
upon, in evety thing, except the real im^ 
portance of their oi^ds and their reiultsw 
The phyfical demohftrations addreflfed to the 
«inderftanding of philoibphers, fcholars, and 
ttien of fciencer differ widely from the rudi*- 
ments of letters and of moral and religious 
inftrudbn addreiied to the heart more than to 
the head, to men of every rank in life, to the 
unlearned more than to the leaii^ned* Like the 
<jofpel> it is preached to the poor. What is 
intended for the uie of the people mufl; be 
conveyed in the language of the people. 

It might alfb fuggeft itfelf, that it was 
enough, in the early ftage of the difcovcry^ to 
aim at gaining credit to the extraordinary 
fads, however authenticated, by which it 
was attefted, apd that it ]^ould have been 
unwife to have mingled with it any matter, 
however important, that was irrelevant to the 
eftablifliment of its genuinenefs and reality ; 
that It was expedient to wait till fome prac- 
adai proof was produced in Europe, that the 
experiment would fucceed under other cli- 
mates and other governments than thofe of 
India, and till fome impreffion made on the 

K 4 
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public mind might prepare it for the dere« 
lopcment of the plftas which it invplres. The 
iimple experiment, innocent und inoffenfivCf 
had difficulties enough from thie moft pppofite 
quarters to encounter. It might have 4>eea 
fatal to its early progrefs had the ftranger 
prefumed to lift on high its infant boad. But 
-when the public mind feemed ripe £br its 
reception; when its credentials came to be 
examined ; its authenticity^ its objed, and its 
tendency icrutinized; it would be criniinal to 
be filcnt; nqt to prefs, by every iiiitabje 
means/ the claims of a iyitem fraught, as I 
conceive, with fuch important advantage; to 
individuals and tq fqciety. 

If thus yielding tq perfuaficm, to feeling, to 
argument, ot tq the occafion, I have indulged 
in a higher and a higber tone in my iubie- 
quent public^tion^j if, in giving vent to the 
ientiments I entertain, tq the efFufions of aheart 
deeply impreflcd with the vail coniequences 
of the truths which ha(ve been explored, I have 
offended the chafle tafle qf my clafTic reader* 
by the minutenpfs of my explanations, by the 
• repetitions in my illuftratiqns, by the frq- 
qucqcy in inculcating the fame doctrines, I 
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ibuft beg his indulgence in coniideratioh of 
the motives which opeiBte on my .mind^ and 
the objeift which I have in view. There is a 
chwice> in the frequent recurrence of 'the 
l^me truths^ that one or other paiTage may 
leave an impreffion oh the mind, or on tjie 
hearty of one or qther of the various defcrip- 
tion of readers, to whom this eflay is-addreiTed. 
It is not like a Iptculative theory, the ihidy. 
of. which is to commence and to terminate in 
the cloiet ; it is a praSical dodlrinCj which 
the reader is invited, as he values the welfare 
of his family, his neighbours, or his country, 
to carry into effeft in real life. While I thus 
throw off all difguife of fcntiments and opi^ 
jfiions on a fubjcft which I have long and fc* 
duloufly ftudied, and of which I may unwarily 
have magnified the importance, I will refer 
him to my primary publication which follow^ 
for a manner, which I confidered fuitcd to 
that fiage of the difcovery, and which he^ 
perhaps, niay find more congenial to his jiidg* 
inent, efpecially if his heart has not yet been 
engaged by the fight of the interefling fpec« 
tacle of a fchool bufily occupied in the prbie* 
ftttion of jthis experiment. 
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For hb fatisfadtont and for my awn giati* 
fication, I cannot forbear referring to a 
Ipecimcn of my eiurly communications^ ice 
i^ear the cloie of the enfiiing report of ssSth 
June, 1796, "Whether the iuccefs, &c. ;" 
and &e alfo the folbwing pre&ce to the firil 
edition of my Experiment, on my cinival in 
England. 

Theie fuggefiions, which I ftudied to be as 
corved as I could render them^ ^' nee fatis 
icio, nee ii fciam, dicere aufim/* coiUd not, 
I thought, be mifunderftood, and would 
ibund as if I had faid, as I often did in private 
converfation, " laughing yet fpeaktng the 
truth/' If you or I Ihe a tboufand years, w^ 
Jhallfee this Jyfiem Jpread ever the xvorM. 

As tbefe notices, which I have thought 
due, of th$ progrefs of this difcovery may ap- 
pear little interefting to many of my readers, 
I Ihall here detain them no longer than I 
offer to their attention an argument ariiing 
\out of the fimple difcovery now brought for- 
ward, relative to a fubje<ft of great import- 
ance, and of which the importance. mtifl be 
iny excufe for introd\|cing it at aU in this 
place. 
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I look upon this diicovery, with others of 
this defcription, as a refutation of thoiey 
>vfaOf diflfatisfied with l^e date affigncd to the 
creation <^ the vrqrld by the Mofaic hiftory, 
contend for its eternal duration ; and I applj 
to it the words of Archhilhop Tillptfon, '* It 
is much, if ixien were from eternity, that 
they ihould not find out the way of writing 
fooner : fure he was a fortunate man, who^ 
after pien )iad been {6 eterniflly dull as not: 
%o $n4 it put, bad the luck to hit uppQ 

\tr ^ ; ' 
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CHAPTER U. 

RepubSuthH ^ the erigm^ Esfmmmt^ wUb its Pi^s, 
Preefst and lUu/r^uhiu, atltkd, 

EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION^ 
ma.de at 

MADRAS, 

Soggefting a Syflcm by which a School or Family maY 
teach itfelf under the Superintendakice of the Matter or 
Parent. 
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In the education of youth three ohje6b pre- 
fented themfclvcs to my mind:' to jircrcnt 
the waftc of time in fchool; to render the 
condition 6f pupils pleafant to thiemfelves; 
and to lead the atl!ention to propel pur- 
fuits. In QtHcr words; miy' purpofe waS to 
make good fcholars, good men, and go6d ^ 
Chriftians. • . '^. , '^ 

In charge of a new inftitution, ancJj by 
fituatlon, free from any bias or trammel that^ 
might warp the mind or fliackle exertion, t 
tried every method, which a long and 
eameil attention to the nature and difpofi- 
tion of youth fuggefted, to accomplifli thelc 
ends to my own fatisfadion. After many 
attempts, with various fuccefs, I rcfted in a 
lyftem, furpaffing, in its effeft, any expec- 
tation I had formed, and ^' far exceeding 
the moft fanguine hopes" of the direAors of 
the inilitution, and others interefted in the 
event. 
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The experiment, thus "ttade at Maiftnui^ 
has appeared to thofe, who hare ^itnefled 
AcnMfnlt^ convincing and decifive in regard 
to charitable eftaUifliments; and the plan 
of education, there adopted, has, after the 
experience of feveral years, been, by thofe 
whofe opinions are likely to have the greatefl 
weight, recommended to fimilar eftablifh** 
ments. How far fuch a iyftem will apply 
to education in general, may be inferred 
from j^e tenour of the following report* 
That further and iimilar trials may be made, 
and the fliccefs, in c\ctj inftance, afcer* 
tained by experience, is the aim of thi^ 
publication. 
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fhe following Documents were thought neceffarj tepve 
authentkity and weighty as well as i$ fsrm au 
introduSlin, to the original EJp^. 

•IW>, lOtfi, l}9(>« 
LtmD Hobart prefetits' his compliments to/ 
Dr« Befl,.and bastheplcaiivRet^acquai^^^ faim 
that Jbe^jwa-reod widi much atteritioh the ex« 
trads from the Reports 6( the Mdc Afylum, 
which he tranfmltted to him, and is'of opiliion 
that the Qrftem is fo gooif; atid io well calcu- 
lated to prohiote*^ the purjibfis of cdttcati6n in 
general, but inore particttlarij^ in cftablifli- 
tnents iimilar to that which has evidentljr 
derived fiich important advantages from it, 
that he coniiders its promulgation to the 
public might t)e attended with the moft be- 
neficial effeds. 
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Extracts of 6fiN£RAL Letters from the Ga^ 
vemmefU of Fori St. Gtprge U the Hpnovraile the 
Court of DireBors of the Eafi India Compmy, in 
tbi Military Department. 

1/9$, Jan. 30th, Para. yy. Wc have the 
honour to fend in the packet copy of a letter 
from the Dircftprs of the Male Orphan So- 
ciety, with the annual report of the ftate of the 
inftitution an4 its funds, a return of the boys 
on the foundation, and a copy of the regul^*- 
. tions pf the fchool, as they have • been lately 
enlarged arid improved. • : 

Para- 78. Wc think ^it dac to the Rcv^ 
Dr» Bell, who fiiperintcnds the edujcation of 
the boys, to obfcrve, that his unremitting 
zeal, and attention to thc.objc<fts of the trafi; 
fOQimitted to him deiprye our particular 
approbation. . 

^2^94»Feb. i8th. Para. no. In the 46th 
para, of this addrefs we have referred your 
Honourable Court, to the report tranfmitted 
from the direftors of the Male Alylum, re- 
lative to the rife and progrefs of that inftitu- 
tion; and, as this lubjqft is now' fully before 
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you, we think it a jufHcc due to the Rev. Dr. 
Bell to teftify our approbation of the zeal^ 
ability, and fuccefs, with which he has con*« 
du<5led the ichool belonging to this charity, 
for more than four years, entirely corre- 
ipondirfg to the difintcrefted motives which 
induced him to undertake the charge, and 
uniformly to decline all proffered ,lalary for 
the taik. 

1796, Aug. 1 6th. Para. 23. — — — 

We have often had occafion to notice the me- 
ritorious Conduft of Dr. Bell in his msinage- 
ment of the School for Male Orphans (of 
which he has had the charge from its firft in- 
ftitution to the prefent time), as well as in his 
general charader, which has been at all 
times exemplarily correft. And here we^ 
muft obferve, that the extraordinary degree 
of fuccefs which has attended the mode of 
education introduced by him, has gone beyond 
all expeSiation, and docs him the higheA cre- 
dit. But this will be better known by a 
reference to the papers, of which we have the 
honour to fend a number in the packet. 
And in recommending them to your con- 
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^deration, and the author to your favour^ 
we do no more than common juftice exads 
from us, and what we are well aifured, hatb 
will be found moft particularly to merit. 



Copy of a Letter to the Hmourahk Sir John 
Shore, Bart. Governor General, in Council^ at 
Fort miliam. 

Dated 6th Aug. 1796. 
HoNOURABL£ Slfe, 

The Military Male Orphan Afylum hav- 
ing flourifhed under a fyftcm of tuition alto- 
gether nezv, we are dcfirous of difFuiing, 
cfpccially in India, the report of its progrefs 
and prefent ftate, and the mode of teaching 
praftifed there, with a view to extend any 
benefits which may arife from this lyftem 
amongft that clafs of children to whom it 
feems peculiarly adapted. 

We have therefore the honour of tranf- 
mitting a copy of the Rev. Dr. BelVs laft 
report of the fchool, cxtradcd from the re- 
cords of the inftitution, which we recom- 
mend as dcferving the attention of thofe who 
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intereft themfelves in the education and wel- 
fare of the riling generation. 

We have the honour to be, with' refpcft. 
Honourable Sir^ 
Your nioft obedient, humble fervants^ 

(Signed) Hob art, 

Alured CtARKE, 
Edward Saukdebs, 
E. W. Fallofielp. 

The counterpart to the government of 
Bombay. 

'The following arc th? Report and Papers to 
which a reference is made above. 
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TO THE ttOHT aOKdVRAllX 

LORD HOBART, PRESIDENT, 

THS 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, and DIRECTORS, 

Or\THS 

MALE ASYLUM. 

In compliance with the dire6lion of the com- 
mittee tioroinated to take into confideration 
the remarks I took the liberty to offer in re- 
gard to the revifion of the code of regulations 
for the Male Alylum, I have the honour to 
fubmit to yotir lordfliip, the vice-prefidcnts, 
and direAors, a Ihort recital of the mode of 
teaching praftifed at this fchool. In follow- 
ing the inftrudions of the committee, it is my 
wiih to recount, in the plaineft terms, the 
economy of this fehool, that the fcheme of 
education,' which has frequently been ho« 
noured with your approbation, may be lo 
' marked out, as to enable you, in future, to 
make fuch nfe of it as may be thought moft 
conducive to the well-being of this inftitu- 
tion. 

^ 3 
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I have taken the liberty to premifc a rciy 
brief ftateiqent of the foundation of this femi- 
nary, for the fake of thofc who may wi{h to 
trace it to its origin^ and be informed of its 
chief objcft. 

It tvilll^e ncfticcd, that the robft part, if not 
the whole, of the following plan is gradually 
developed in the fcveral reports entered on 
your minutes, which I have had the honour 
to make to this fociety. Tn theic arc to be 
fecn the origin and progrefs of thofe meafurcs 
which, as often as they have been fotmd to 
fucceed on a fair and full trial, have been 
adopted, and are incorporated into the fyftcK* 
which has Ibme time been eftabliftied. In 

s 

•thcfe is recordefl the manner in which it has 
been attempted to " lay a folid foundation for 
this fabric, to eftablilh liich a work as may 
deferve to be permanent, and to give it that 
form arid confiftency which time and expe- 
rience can alone produce for any human infti- 
tution ; and which, when attained, can only 
be fccured by wife precautions and falutary 
checks.'* In thcfe are to bd traced " the gra- 
dual and fecure fteps'* by which this objc(5l* 
has been profecuted, " according to the capa- 
city, ability, and difpofition of the matters Qt 
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uihers^ and according to the affiftancc I could 
derive from the Scholars ading as teachers." — 
Report, I ft Jan. 179$^ 

The Hohourable the Court of Dire A<Wi 
having, ** in their general letter of the 14th 
March^ 1786, been pleafed to teftify their sp- 
probatioja of the plan, eftablilhed at Calcutta 
for the qducation of the (Orphan phildren at 
that fettlementi and to order that it Ihall be 
adopte4 at Madras/* |he JBonouraWe tbcf Prc- 
fident ^ in council at E^ort St. George, rccom- 
mejidfd; ijj a letter pf 17th June 1787, to the 
mmil^ers and churchwardens to cflablilh a 
fimilar inflitution for the male orphans on the 
coaft of CoromandcL An eftablifliment had 
been already formed,, vender the patronage of 
Lfitdy Cambexl, for the education and main-^ 
tenance of female orphans. 

At a veftry, held on the 13th July, 1787, 
for this purpofe, a committee was formed to 
digeft a plan for the education and mainte-^ 
nance of the' orphan and diftreiTed niale chil- . 
drcn of the European military on this cfta-^ 
blifhment, conformably to the recotnmenda- 
tion of government. . . 

The committee, having previpufly obtained 
L 4 
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a return of the probable number 6( boys w|iD 
might be the objeds of the propofcd cftablilh- 
mcnt, and having calculated the probable ex- 
penfe, formed upon the experience of the 
aAual coft of fupporting thofc feminaries al- 
ready eftabliflicd on the coaft (the charity 
fchools at the Prcfidency, Tritchinopoly, &c.), 
jpropofed that one half of this expenlfe Ihould 
be defrayed by the Company, and the other 
by the community by voluntary fiibfcription. 
The Pr^fident and Council were pleafed to 
limit this provifion> for the prefent, to the 
iupport of £in hundred o/*phans ; atld to ap- 
propriate Egmore redoubt for the ufc of this 
cftablilhment. 

The fchool was opened in the year 1789, 
when, at the requeft of the committee fof 
forming the Male Afylumy I entered upon the 
charge of this charitable inflitution. 

To be more particularly ufefuj iq my fta-^ 
tion, than I could otherwife be, was my mo- 
tive for engaging in this arduous tafk. 

Upon men advanced in years, and con^ 
firmed in their habits of thinking and of liv- 
ing, it is always difficult to make any great 
impreffion, fo as to produce a change or work 
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E reformation; and perhaps this difficulty is 
increafed in foreign, parts.: But ih the in- 
ftruftion of youth tKc cafe is far other wife* 
Here is a field for a clergyman to animate his 
cxertipn, and encourage his diligence. Here 
his fucicefs is certain, and will bear proportion 
tp the ability he Ihall difcover, the labour he 
ihair bcftow, arid the means he fliall employ* 
It is by inftilling principles of religion and mo- 
rality into the minds of the young that h^ 
can beft accomplifh the ends of his miniftry. 
It is by forming them toi^iabits of diligence, 
induftr)', veracity, and honefty, and by in- 
ftruAing tliem in ufcful knowledge, tliat he 
can beft ^promote their individ'iiral intcreft, and 
ferve the ftate t^ which they belong— two 
purpofes which cannot, in found policy, or 
even in reality, exift apatt. . 

It has long been faid, that the half-cait 
children of this country fhew an evident infe- 
riority in the talents of the head, the qualities 
of the mind, and the virtues of the hearts I 
will not enter into the queftion, how far go- 
vernment, or climate, and perhaps complexion 
as conneAed with climate, influence the cha* 
rafter of the human race. Whatever may be 
the opinion on thefc heads, I believe that the 
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effed of education will not be denied. All, 
borwcvcr, will not allow the fame influence 
to this caufc as thofe who have had frequent 
occafion to witnefs its efFeds in different fitua<- 
tbns. I think I fee, in the very firft maxims 
which the mothers of thefe children inftil 
into their infant minds, the fource of cvcrjr 
corrupt, pradice, and an infallible mode of 
ionning a degenerate rlace.* To rcfcue thefe 
boys from this condition, if poffible, were an 
obje6t worthy of the utmoft ambition. The 
difficulties, Vhich prefedted themielves to ray 

, . :♦ .a XhefchoQl bid§ frfr ta priefent to me the fole rewsrA 
I have foyght of alifiny iabpurs with my young pupils, by 
giving to fociety an annual crop of good and ufeful fubje(5l% 
many of them rcfcucd from the lowcft ftate of depravity 
tind wretchcdncfs. If the (pirit 1 have tried to infufe into 
the minds of our youths do n6t evaporate,: I defpair not of 
pkFoving^ to the ol^fervant fpeiStator, that it is the perverfion 
of every right principle of education which has hitherto^ 
more than any other caufc, ftampt the charaflers of the 
lialf caft children. Suppofe only deceit and trick, taught 
by the parent, who has generally the charge of the infant 
mind, as well by example as by precept, and you will readily 
imagine the confequence. To corrccft tl)is radical ^rror 
will ever be the molt difficult part of my ta(k ; and it is 
therefore I have, bent my utmoft endeavours to root out this 
Jjerverfity/' Extrad of letter, dated 15th June, 1794, to 
George Dempfter, cfq. of Dun3hcn, M. P. - 
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mind, were fufficient to ftimulate the utmoft 
exertion. The prejudices entertained on this 
fubjeft were not tlie leaft ; and ftiH more the 
chance that many of thofe youths, when re- 
claimed or trained in good hat)its, would again 
fall into fuch company as 'w6uld corrupt the 
bcft morals^ and keep up the notion, that the 
fault lay in the nature of the children, rather 
tiian the condition in which they were placed. 
Under all thefe cik'cumilances, however, the 
cxpe6lation I entertained of fuccefs feemed to 
mc to deferve the facriiiGe, and to warrant 
the attempt, I was -witling to mate by way 
of experimeht ; for I did not, at the oiitfct, 
foreffee tliat I Ihould bring myfelf fo' devote 
fo riiany of my years to this work. 

The hiftory of the fchool of the Male Afy- 
lum^ from its firft eftablilhment, is a'detail of 
difficulties. Among the teachers every thing 
was to be learnt relative to the condud: of a 
fchool. The boys were, in general, ftubborn, 
perverfc, and obftinate; much given to ly- 
ings and addided to trick and duplicity. And 
thofe, who were fbmewhat advanced in age, 
or had made any progrefs in reading or writ- 
ing, were, for the moft part, trained in cuf- 
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toms and habits incpixipatible with method 
and order. Among thefc, however, there 
were happily fevcral who were induftrious 
and attentive in a high degree ; and would 
have taught thcnifclves writing and arithme- 
tic at any fchool, at which they had happened 
to be placed. 

I foon found that, if ever tht fchool was to 
He brought into good order, taught according 
to that method and fyftem which i^ efTential 
to every public inftitution, it mud be done 
either by inftruftii^g uihcrs in the economy of 
fuch a feminary, or by youths from among 
the pupils trained for the purpofe. For a long 
time I kept both of thefc objeds in view ; but 
was in the end compelled, after the moft 
painful efforts of perfeverance, to abandon 
entirely the former, and adhere folcly to the 
latter. I found it difficult beyond meafure to 
new niodel the minds * of men of full years ; 

* ** h is a«nore difficult taik to train u(bers — tnen grown 
up in different habits, and drawn* from ocqopations widely 
different, to. that knowledge, order, noethod, and inflexible, 
but mild difcipltne, eifential to the right condu£t and juit 
improvement of tlieir pupils. And it is not lefs difficult to 
infpire them with that conftant and earned attention to the 
conduct and behaviour of the boyS) which . is neceilary to 
wean their infant minds from the pernicious maxims and 
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and that whenever an ulher was inftrufted fo 
far as to qualify him for difcharging the office 
of a teacher of this fchool, I had formed a 
man who could earn a much higher falary. 
than was allowed at this charity, and on far 
cafier terms. My iuccefs, on the other hand, 
in training my young pupils in habits of ftrift 
difciplinc and prompt obedience exceeded my 
cxpeftation ; and every ftep of my progrefs 
has confirmed and rivetted in my mind the 
fuperiority of this new mode of conducing a 
fchool through the medium of the 'fcholars 
themfclves. 

One of my firft eflays, for I thought nothing 
beneath my attention that was to promote the 
welfare of the rifing generation, and perhaps 
cft?iblifli a feminary of public utility for ages 
to come, was to inftruift beginners in the al- 
phabet. I had, at firft fight of ^ a Malabar 
fchool, adopted the idea of teaching the let- 

hahiK of their earlieft youth » and the contagion of evil ex^ 
ample ; itid to inculcate upon them, at every turn/ as 
occafion offers, the value of truth, re£titude, honefty, mo- 
rality, and religion, both as affording them the befl: chance 
of fuccefs in this life, and cnfuring the certainty of happi- 
nefs in the future ftate.'-' — Report, ift Jan. 1795, 
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ters in fand fprcad over a board or bench be- 
fore the fcholars, as on the gro|ind in the 
fchools of the nativcs.of thb country ; a prac- 
tice which, by the bye, will elucidate a paf- 
fage * in holy writ better than ibme commen- 
tators have done. But till I had trained boys' 
whofe minds I could command, and who only 
knew to do as they were bidden, and were 
not 'difpofed to difputc or evade the orders 
given them, I could not fully eftablifh this 
fimpl^ improvement, which has fince recom- 
mended itfclf to every perfon who has fcen 
it. The fame obftacles I found in every at- 
tempt I made to give the Ihape and form of 
method to this fchool, to adopt fuch pradices 
as were eftablifhed in the beft regulated femi- 
naries, and to introduce, as I went along, fuch 
as appeared to me improvements in the ufual 
mode of inftrudion. 

The advantages of teaching the alphabet, 
by writing the letters with the fingers in fand, 
arc many. It engages and amufes' the mind, 
«nd fo commands the attention, that it greatly 
facilitates the toil, both of the ma^er and 

* " Jefus (looped ijown, and with hi$/«^r wrote on the 
ground." John viii. 6**— Wfe fee here every day cuftoms 
and praftices illuftratlve of the Scriptures.- 
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fcholar. It is alfo a far more cfFedual way 
than that ufually pradlifed, as it pirerents all 
learning by rote, and gives, at the inftant and 
in the firft operation, a diilind and accurate 
idea of the form of each letter, -vvhich in 
another way is often not acquired after a long 
period, and after a confidcrable progrefs in 
reading, as may be feen in thofe who write 
letters turned the wrong way, and other in* 
ftanccs familiar to every one. It iikewife en- 
ables them, at the very outfet, to diftinguifli 
the letters of a fimilar caft, fuch as b, d, p, 
and q, the difficulty of which is known to 
almoft every perfon who has taught or learnt 
the alphabet as it is commonly taught and 
learnt. While it. thus removes every obftacic 
which at firft puzzles beginners, and inter- 
rupts their progrefs, it at the fame time forms 
the beft preparation for the enfuing branch of 
their education — writing. 

Experience has evinced here the fuccefs^ of 
thcfe meafures, and I am perfu^ded the ex- 
periment will never fail, when it is fairly 
made, and with juft attention to circum- 
ftances. But I am often told it- will not be 
believed that children are taught as is done at 
this fchpol, and make a progrefs £0 far beyond 
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what IS ufual in the fame time. When one 
of our maftcrs had his ion entered laft year 
into this fchool, he came, after a while, and 
told me, that the boy could not learn his al- 
phabet in the manner pradlifed in* the fchool^ 
and he would be obliged to me to allow his 
'fon to be taught after the common mode. 
My reply was, I have long feen that all the 
boys educated here learn their alphabet far 
Iboner and better in this way ; but I know 
that your fon, and moft men's own fons, can- 
not be taught like other children ; go and give 
your own diretftions as to his education, only 
let there be no interference with the other 
boys. In about a fortnight he came to me 
again, and requefted I would allow the boy to 
be taught as the other boys^ and along with 
them. My anfwer was, Do as you pleafe with 
your fon, only let there ht no interference 
with the other fcholars. It was all I wanted, 
that he Ihoiild prove, by experiment, that no 
other mode, which he could try, was fb eafy, 
io pleaiing, or fo fuccefsful, either for the 
icholar or the teacher. I am particular in 
thcfe points, becaufe I am often told, by thofe 
who vifit this fchool, that they believed it 
impoflSbk to teac^i children to read and write 
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as thefe do in the courfe of twelve months; 
and that it will not be believed if reported in 
Europe. 

The fame manner of writing on land is 
praiftifed with the double letters and words of 
two letters. In like manner the digits and 
numbers ^rc taught. Then the fcholar pro- 
ceeds as ufual till he begins didyllables, when 
he is never allowed to pronounce two fyllables 
together till he has gone through the child'5 
firft and fecond books, and a fpelling book. 
The advantage is manifeft ; for the moment 
you allow the fcholar, he will put the iyllables 
together and pronounce the word at once ; to 
which, indeed, every learner is of himfelf dif- 
pofed. The only diiEcuIty is^ to teach them to 
read fyllables by themfelves, and words by 
themfelves, and not a wrhole fentence at once, 
as many boys, who have come to this fchool 
after fome progrefs, do. And in this cafe they 
make continual blunders, not only in the ber 
ginning and middle, and efpecially the termiv 
natior\ of words ; but alfo conftantly miftaking 
one word for another^ leaving out and intro- 
ducing words at random. It is on this account 
that the fcholar is not allowed, for fome time 
after he reads a word at once, to join t^o words 

M 



/'^ ^ .^ the ^^^p^^(^ aW^il« a* the 

^^^'^t^ ^^rid f^A^^^vcr he miftakes 

"^ffcvcrr """i't^d it by fyllables, as thus, 

^!ly ^ord^ %,Mcr So much for the firft 

4,c^^'^^Ljch Ihave detailed as a fpecimen* 

'^^'^^^T'to v^^^^ **^^^ fubjed through all its 
*^''7//houId^fill a volume. 
'^Inrf nie ^J^'y obferve, that when a boy be- 
. ^ ^o ^rite, (Tmilar attentions are paid at the 
xxtktf and all along. For example: every 
/jjjiolar is made, at the firft, to rule his own pa- 
per: and this he is at once taught to do as well 
as any mafter. * No teacher, or other perfon, is 
ever allowed, at any time or under any pretext; 
to write a fmgle letter in the fcholar's copy, or. 
ciphering, or other book, but himfelf. And, 
as foon as can be, he muft make his own pen, 
and do every thing for himfelf, with the direc* 
tion only of a teacher. The difficulty of pre- 
venting maftcrs, who have had all thefe things 
done for them at fchool, from doing them 
themfelves inftead of teaching their pupils ta 
do them, is wonderful to me, when I refleft 
upon it after the event. A detail of the ob- 
ftacles, which were experienced from this 
cjuartcr, to every ftcp of the progrefs in im- 
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provemcttt of t6is fchool, would dilplay the 
moft ufeful leffons of the baleful cffefts of that 
prcjtidice and cuftom^ the univerfel law of 
this country, which will not allow a man to 
attempt any thing but what has been done 
before by his forefethcrs. 

At the cftabliflimcnt of the fchool there 
were appointed a fchoolmafter and two 
uflicrs, the former with a falary of twenty 
pagodas, the latter of fifteen pagodas each a 
month. At this time I found every thing want- 
ing which properly conftitutes a fchool, except 
exemplary manners, and a great degree of 
external decency and inoffenfive qualities in 
the teachers. The boys were not arranged 
in^fb claflfes ; or, if any of them wfere, it was 
told to me that they could not be taught to 
take their places in the claffes, nor the begiuT 
nings and endings of their daily leiTons ; and 
that they would often do no more than fay one 
leffotx a day, and fometimes only in two or 
Arce days. I defired one -of the ulhers to 
fliew me the clafs which he thought could 
be taught none of thofe things as I directed. 
And as I found his habits of education and of 
thinking were altogether thofe of the coun- 
try, \ told him I would convince him that 

M 5? ■ 
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what I required could be done with facility. 
That though there would be. fome diffi-culty 
in the firft attempt, yet I would engage to do 
with thefe boys, in one hour,, what I had re- 
quired of him in one day. Accordingly I de- 
fired' him to attend me with them in my 
room ; and, placing my watch on the table, 
finiflied in one hour the tafk T had prefcribed 
of five leflons for one day ; and taught them, 
at the fame time, what I had been told was 
impoffible, to take their places in order in the 
clafs. 

Each boy writes in the firft page of his 
copy, or other book, ruled for the purpofe, 
from the largeft to the fmalleft hand, a line 
of each; when the teacher, on comparing 
this fpecimen with his fojrmer book, Angles 
out that hand which it is fitteft the fcholar 
Ihould write. The boy then copies, in the 
next page, an example of that h^nd in thefe 
words : '* This hand I am to keep to in writ- 
ing throughout this book; and Ihould I deviate 
from this rule wilfujly and through careleflnefs, 
I am to be brought to puniftiment according to 
the regulatioits of this fchool." And in the 
books of ciphering this fample page contains 
thpfigns in arithmetic, inftances of the different 
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ways in which they are ufed, and fradlional 
numbers exprefled ; fo that the learner may 
never be at a lofs for the pattern by which he 
is to go. 

Every day he puts down in his books, ,witk 
a pencil or Qtherwife, the day of the month^. 
at the termination pi his day's tafk. And^ 
on a page at the end of his book, he daily re^ 
gifters the number of leffons faid, pages written^ 
fums wro]ught, tafks pexformed, &c. &:c. &c. 
which the teacher compares with what. he did 
the day before, and what the other boys do ;. 
and, at the end of each month, thefe are all 
added by the fcholar, and compared by his 
teacher with the former month," and what has 
been done by others in fchooK 

In all this 'there rs nothing but what is 
flmple, ealy,^ and beautiful. The teacher of 
every clafs, and hi^ affiftant, are anfwerable 
that* in the performance of the daily tafks, 
one fingle, . invariable rule be obferved ; and 
it is rendered familiar by daily pradice to- 
every- boy in the fchool, who is made fcnfible 
of its utility and advantage. The nice fenfi- 
bility among the teachers, when the leaft error 
is deteded, is aftonlfliing, and alrttoft always 
fuperfedes the neceffity of punifhment. 

-M 3 
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The fchool is thus rendered a icene of amuie-' 
inent to the fcholar^ and a fpe^acle of delight 
to the'beholder; from which I feel it will be 
difficult for me to wean my mind. And fuch 
is the eSt€k, that, in a late report I had from 
one of the mafters^ it was faid that the boyf 
were now all of them fo familiar with, and fo 
inftruded in, the fyftcm, and felt it fo wc*l 
calculated to promote their welfare, to advance 
their learnings and to preclude puniihm^it^ 
that they did not require looking after, as they 
of themfelves habitually performed their daily 
talks. But this muft be received with a grain 
of allowance, as I have ever obferved, that the 
fmalleft inattention to the prefervation of any 
part of the fyftem occafions a proportional 
falling off. 

The fyftem of the fchool may be fecn in the 
ibllowing fcheme : 

Mq/iers of the Male jljyiunfi 

Francis Johnson, the fchoolmaftcy, has 

a general charge. 
Richard Taylor has a general charge in 

one of the fchool rooms. 
James Blood has charge out of fchool. 
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When the falary df men capable of teaching 
this fchool would not be lefs than 30 or 50, 
or even 100 pagodas a month> thefe maftefs 
receive only 5, 10, and 15. 

None of the mailers have made a progrefs in 
letters equal to the boys in the firft clafs. Their 
V duty is not to teach, but to look after the va- 
rious departments of the inftitution ; to obferve 
that the daily taOcs arc performed; to take care 
of the boys in and out of fchool ; and to mark 
any irregularity, inattention, and negledl-, 
among the teachers or the fcholars : and I 
have great reafon to be pleafed with the fidelity, 
diligence, and attention, with which thefe 
offices aire performed, 

William Smith, a youth of feventeen years 
of age, attended the embafly to Tippoo Sul- 
taun, when the hoftage princes were reftored, 
and went through a courfc of experiments 
(fee his letters) in natural philofophy in the 
' prefence of the Sultaun; and was detained 
nineteen days by the Sultaun, after the em- 
bafly had taken leave, to inftraft two of his 
arz begs (lords of the requefts) in the ufe of 
an extensive and elegant philofophical and ma- 
thematical apparatus, prcfented to him by the- 
government of Madras. 

M 4 
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Boys of twelve years of age have, been in- 
ftruded in arithmetic vulgar and decimal, 
book keeping, grammar, geography, geometry, 
menfuration, navigation, and aftronomy. 

Several boys of twelve years of age, and 
only two years in the fchool, have learnt 
arithmetic, as far as vulgar fractions, gram- 
mar, and geography. n 

Boys of nine years of age, ^nd only twp 
years in fchool, have learnt grammar .and 
geography. 

Charles Hancock, a boy of fourteen years 
and one month, has affifted in teaching the 
firft clafs, with diligence and fuccefs,. for ^ 

Stevens, a boy of fourteen years and three 
months, has, for the fame time, taught the 
fccond clafs of twenty eight boys, who^re ia- 
ttruded in geography, grammar, arithmetic as 
far as vulgar fraclions, with great ability and 
fuccefs. This youth has the^ folc charge of 
^ this clafs, with the affiftance only of the boys 
of the firft clafs,' who e^ch in rQtation a6| 
under him for a day. 

. Frifkin, of twelve years and eight months/ 
-vixth his affiftants of feven, eight, tiine, an4 
eleven years of age, has taught boys of four^ 
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five^ and fix years, to read the Spcdator dif- 
tin<ftly, and fpell every word accurately as they 
go along, who were only initiated into the myf- 
tcries of their A, B, C, eight months before> 
and have read the Child's Firft and Second 
Books twice over, and gone^ through two fpcl- 
ling books, the Pfalter, a great part of the Old 
Teftament, and all the New; and who can 
make numbers with their fingers in the fand 
to one thoufand ; and who have learnt hymns, 
ftops and marks, catcchifm, tables in arith- 
metic, and to write. 

This boy has been employed in teaching the 
lower clafics for two years ; and his department 
in the fchool was firfl: brought to that form 
which I had fet my mind upon; and has ever 
fince been uniformly conduced with great 
attention and eflTcft. 

Many of the boys write an excellent hand, 
and all of them learri to write well. Their ' 
books are all fair ; and fome of the boys copy 
charts, &c. wonderfully for their age; arid make 
globes for themfelves, by which they teach one 
another the firfl: principles of geography and 
afl:ronomy. 

There is fcarcc a boy, unlefs retained as a 
teacher, now left on the foundation of this 
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ichool more than twelve years of age. There 
is a conftant demand for boys grown up to a 
juft age and fize, for apprentices, and a 
choice of mailers and of employment for fucfa 
boys. 

Out of the corapkment, to which this fcfaool 
was heretofore reftri<aed, of an hundred boys 
cwi the foundation, there have already been 
bound out no Icfs than leventy-four boys> who, 
at an avertige, were each of them Icfs than 
twelve years of age when bound out, and had 
been each^ on an average^ leis than four yean 
in fchooL 

Every perfbn has obfervcd how much tinac 
is uiiially trifled away by children in fchool ; 
and no one will doubt of the advantage which 
would be gained by preventing this unprofitable 
waile of time ; ftor would any one but wifli 
that his fon fhould be inilru(Sled in fuch a man^* 
ner as would employ all, or the greateit part^ 
of the time he fpends in fchool ufcfully, pro* 
vided t^is can be done, and the fchool not rcn-» 
dered more irkibme to the fcholar. All this I 
have had in view, and had formed a refolu^ 
tion, notwithftanding my ill health, not lightly 
to quit this charge until I had made ^wtty 
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effort, within the cx)mpafe of liiy abilities, to 
accomplifh thcfc points. 

So many teachers, each having only the tui- 
tion of fuch a nuniber of boys as he can at once 
have under his eye, and within his reach, com- 
mand a cOnftant and perpetual attention on 
the part of the fcholar. In moft fchools, the 
want of this perpetual agency on the part of the 
mafter is attempted to be fupplicd by a lyftem 
of ttrror. But the fear of punilbment has nei- 
ther fo conftant nor fo certain an operation ; 
ar^ the one mode is as far fuperior to the other, 
as the prevention of delinquency is preferable 
to the puniftiment of delinquents. Befide, the 
mailer,' who has a number of claffe^ under his 
fple charge, cannot always diftinguifti between 
the deficiency which arifes from want of ca* 
Ipacity and memory, and that which is owing 
.' to idlenefs and inattention ; though the latter 
of thefe only Ihould be treated with afperity* 
Tho bufmels of our little teachei-S (ahd they 
perfgrm it to admiration) is not to correct, 
but to prevent faults ; not to djcter from ill 
behaviour by the fear of puniftidaent, but, by 
preventing ill behaviour, to preclude the ufe 
of punifhment. 

The utmoft benefit arifes from the confider- 
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&tion, that the teachers being fo young have no 
means of influence by which they can deter ar 
prevent thofe over them, or their fchdol fellows, 
from noting and remarking their omiffions or 
commiflSons pf every kind. A fmgle mafter, 
when employed as a teacher, by neglefting his 
duty interrupts the whole fchool in fftcceffion, 
and often throws the fcholars back as they pafs 
through his hands. And as the matters cannot 
fo readily be brought to interfere with the 
talks of one another, or to put one another 
right ; fo amongft them jealoufies continually 
arife, and they often connive at the.negle<3:s 
of each other. Befides, an indifferent ufher 
often remains an incumbrance upon the fchool, 
whom you cannot readily get rid of, and ftill 
lefs readily fill up his place when he has left 
you. But, amongft our pupils, there is no 
hefitation in degrading, a teacher who fails in 
any of the taf^s required of him, and making 
trial of another, till, by repeating the experi- 
^ raent, you find fuch as vvill beft fuit your 
purpofe. A fter this manner the fchool teaches 
itfelf ; and, as matters now ftand, the fchool- 
mafter alone is eflentially neceflary at this 
fchool. He has the charge of the daily dif- 
burfements and ^ monthly expenfcs under the 
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trtdiuKtj and is to attend t\^ fchool and 
to maintain the rigid obfervance of all its 
rules. 

*^ it will fcarceiy be beliewd how much 
attetitioH> diligence, and uniform perfever- 
ance, thcfe youths" (the teachers) '/.difplay, 
and how much readier, ealicr, and greater, 
the progrefs of the fcholars is under the mode 
of tuition which they follow, and with which 
alone they are acquainted, than under the 
delays and lofs of time incident to the com- 
mon modes of conducing the fchools which 
I have had occalion to fee. The motives 
which operate upon them are more powerful 
than thofe you can employ with grown men. 
In boys the flighteft inattention is imme- 
diately detefted, and corredled as fbon as de- 
tefted. An order once given is carried into 
cffed: without hefitation and without diffi- 
culty. The countenance of a fuperior, the 
flighteft rewards, and the fear of punilhiiient, 
for punilhment is feldom neceffary, have a 
perpetual and inftantaneous efle<5l." Report^ 
ift Jan. 1796. 

The great advantage of the lyftem is, that 
you have a teacher and an affirfant for every 
clafs, who have not yet begun their career of 
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pkafufCj ambition, orinterefl:; who have iip 
otbjsr occupation, no other purfuit, nothing to 
employ their minds, but this fingle obje<3:. 
Add to this, that your afcendancy and domi- 
nion over the young mind is complete, and 
edfily maintained; that thefe children can 
only do what is affigned them to do, and fuc- 
ceed the better in teaching others, bepaufe 
they themfelves know no more than what is 
level to the capacities of their pupils, and 
therefore lofe no time in teaching what is 
beyond the comprehenfion of their fcholars, 
which is often no fmall impediment and hin- 
dcrance of education. 

Beiide all this, every clafs is paired off into 
tutors and pupils ; fo that a boy ^jas always an 
inltruAor at his elbow, who is, in the iirft 
iriftance, anfwerable for his progrefs, then the 
affiftant, then the teacher, then the fchool- 
mafter, and laft of all^ the fuperintendent, 
whofe icrutiniiing eye muft pervade the 
whole fyftem, wjiofe aftive mind muft give 
it energy, and whofe unbiaflcd judgment 
muft maintain the general order and har^* 
mony. 

The rule of the fchool is (for fuch is our 
language), that no boy can do any thing right 
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the firft time ; but that he muft learn, 'when 
he firft fets about it by «ieans of his teacher, 
lb as to be able to do it himfeif ever after. 

When the generality of thefc teachers and 
affiftants have fpent a year in that charafter, 
they return to their place in the fchool. Their 
progrefs next year is beyond what it would 
have been had they not taught themfelves 
when they taught others. 

By thefe means a few good boys, felefted 
for the purpofe, as teachers of the refpedive 
' clafles, form the whole fchool, teach their 
pupils to think rightly, and mixing in all their 
little amufements and diverfiohs, fecure them 
againft the contagion of ill example, or the 
force of ill habits ; and, by feeing that they 
treat one another kindly, render them con- 
tented and happy in their condition. 

The confequence has been, that the black 
book (as the boys call it), or regifter of offences 
and ill behaviour, which is regularly kept and 
examined once a week, is now of fuch a fort, 
that, for months together, it has not been 
found neceffary to inflict a fingle punifhmcnt 
upon any qf the culprits. 

** In almoft everv cafe of ill behaviour I 
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make the boys thcmfelves judges of innocence 
or guilt, and have never had reafbn to think 
their decifion partial, blafled> or unjuft, or to 
interfere with their award otherwife than to 
remit or mitigate the puniihment, when I have 
thought that the formality of the trial and of 
the fcntence were fufficient to produce the 
cffeft required — the amendment of the cul- 
prit, and the deterring of other boys from the 
fame^pradice." Report, iftJan. \*]^6. 

When a bad, lying boy comes to fchool, 
the teacher of the lower claifes muft find a 
good boy to take care of him, teach him right 
principles like the other boys, treat hrm kindly, 
reconcile him to the fchool, and render him 
happy, like the reft, in his fituation, and in 
his fchool and playfellows. It is no lefs be- 
neficial to the commpnweal, that whenever 
a boy behaves ill, and lofes his name with you, 
the boys to whofe minds you give the lead, 
behave in the fame manner you do to him ; 
and whenever he fliews any degree of that 
obftinacy which it was -fo long and fo difficult 
to eradicate from thefe children, they even 
refufe to admit him as their playfellow, hnd, 
chafe him down, till he is brought to his 
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fenfes and to good condud, far more fuccefs^ 
fully than by the fevereft punlfliment in- 
. fli^c4 in fchool, but difregardcd, or even glo- 
ried in, out of fchool. 

'* It is particularly to be no(;iced that the 
boys, formerly called had . hoys, are almoil all 
of them made to attend by the watchfulnefs 
of their fchool-fellows, which before could 
not be efFe<a:e4 by the feverity of the ulhcrs, 
not always judicious and unifcMrm. And no- 
thing pleafes. me fo much as to obferve that 
in proportion as the improvement of every 
branch of education goes on» and the difci-* 
pline is rendered more and naore rigid, pu- 
nifliment becomes lefs and lefs necefikry ; and 
lefs and lefe frequent/' Ann. Report, ift Jan. 

In all this, however, a great deal depends 
on every boy in the fchool being fenlible (for 
every one of them has a judgment of his own) 
that you have in view only their good ; in fill- 
ing their infant minds, by the uniform intercft 
you take in their welfare and comfort, with a 
fure confidence that they will ineet with your 
countenance, fupportj and favour, which is 
of great value to them, whenever they do 
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Irtght ; arid with your difapprobation, difplea- 
fore» and refcntmenit, which they greatly 
drea4» whenever they do wrotig ; in teaching 
them/ by their daily experience of your con- 
duift towards them, to confider you as their 
friend, their benefa^or, their guide, and their 
parent 

The grand tafk here was to iftlpire into the 
youths, a ftri<fl regard to veracity, a hatred of 
trick and diffimulation, a ir^fpeft to morality, 
and juli principles of out holy religion. The 
neceflity of uniform attention to this point 
camnot b4 too ftrongly enforced. When I had 
occafibtt t^ be aWent, fome years ago, for a 
moilth from the fchooU I was greatfy alarmed, 
on my r^tJurn, at a lie, on a trifling affair, be- 
ing told me by upwards of fifty boys, who. all 
frid they. did not do, or fee done, whsct had 
juft pafied before their eyes. The fteps I 
took on that occaiion have prevented the re- 
petition of any thing fimilar evcrfince. 

It would perhaps be thought an omiffion, 
in this ftWement, if I were to overlook the 
particular effeds of the fyftem'on the finances 
of this inftitution. I do not here fpeak of the 
very great donations which have been made to 
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thi^ fQCicty> efpccially of late years; by t^e li- 
berality of tlic, army, the public, and indivi-* 
duals, thoagh it were fair tp fay (and equally 
honourable to the benefadors Qf thi3 cbtrity 
and to the inftitution), that we aire indebted, 
in fome.;degj??e, to the high favowr »nd cftir 
mation in which this fchool is held, ibr-th^ 
many afts.oi^muniScence by which the fniids 
have bceij gradually ra.iied to their prefeat 
Tery flouriilaing conditio*! ; I fpeakonly of the 
internal ccorjQmy of the fchool. 

Previai|s,l;o the foundation of this iemi- 
nary, the (ipmmittee calculated, on the expe- 
rience of the charity fchools pn the ooalls of 
Coromand^ly^hat the exp?nfc vfpulATaqiount, 
on the moft economical: pla^, to PO**'Af cot 

« — a Two hundred and thirty bdys have already Iwen 
reported, the fupport and education of which number witt 
require a'coiafiierablefund. Upon a calculation of the prp* 
bable expenfe, formed upon the experience of tb^ ^<^ua| cqflb 
of fupporting thofe ferniiiaries already ^{lablithed on thecoaft, 
viz, the charity fchools at the Prefidency, Tritcliinopoly^, 
&c. it appears^ upon the mod economical plan, the amount, 
includiag all charges of board, 'ctothing, and edudifion, 
cannotf be fafely rated at lefs than ten Arcot rupees per 
month for each boy." Letter of the Committee of the 
Male Afylum.to the Hon. l^Iajor General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K B. Governor in Council, and Commander 
in Chief," dated Z4th Nov. 1787. f 
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Tuptcs> <w.(at^^Q Arc^ rupees, for joo pa-v 

§odsie).pftgQdas^ \ ..^g a boy. Corrcfpondijog 

with thb calculation ivaa an eftimate made by, 

the trcaibrcr ibmc time .after the opening of 

the fchoql. And the real ^ expenditure did 

not fall ihort of thcfc cilculatlon^* Arid^ in^ 

deed, had the iyftem then adopted been pur-^ 

fued, and no other was known at that time, 

and the precedents been followed> which 

alone exiftcd at thg;t period, fuch might have 

been the refult. But by the new fyftem the 

cxpenfe has been greatly reduced ; and the f 

eftabHfliment of mailers and fervants at the 

fchool for i?oo boys is Icfs expenfivei and far 

more efficient, than that made at the fouft- ' 

dation of this charity, and continued for fbme 

time, while there waiS but a fmall proportion 

of our prcfent numbers. The monthly ex- 

penfe for the laft year, during the period that 

the fchool has bec^ entirely taught by the 

boys, from rft Juqe 1.795, to 3?^ May 1796, 

(including the furgcpn's falary, and other 

collateral expenfes connected with this cfta- 

♦ Treafurer*s abflrafts. 

t At the commencement pf the fchool'the falary of maf- 
Icrs amounted to 600 pagodas a year; for the laft year it 
falls {hort of 400, 
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blifliment, not taken into the calculations 
made-by the committee and the treafurcr), isi 
pagod^ I : 31 : : 41. And^ as the numbers 
incrcafc, this expenfe will continue todimipiih 
in proportion. Call ^e redu<%ion already 
made (the difference between pagodas 2 : 3 jj 
and pagodas i : 31 : 41)^ call it only a pagoda 
a boy for the prefent number of 200 boys^ 
and there is an annual faving of pagodas is^oOj, 
or 960 1. flerling* This is one of the caufes to 
which we are indebted for the rapid progreft 
of the funds. Add to this the fuperintendent's 
fa|ary for the feven years paft, at loo * pa* 
gpdas a month,, and there is another faving, 
^which has raifed the funds pagodas 8400, or 
3360 1. fterling, independent of the intereil 
on the parts of thefe fums, as they would 
have fallen due. 

But fuch advantages are, in fome meafure, 
incidental, as it was my chief objcft, in raiiing 
up my young^f teachers, to carry into efFed 

^ One hundred and forty ps(godas» including houfe-renti 
was actually paid for fix months previous to ^yd^partuf^ 
to the fuperintendent cleft. 

t " Above all I hav^ con(idered it 2^ a peculiar duty 
which I owe to humanity to train up as far as J can, and 
^faile lay health will permit me, (upb a number oi^ 
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the intentions of the Honourable Court of 
Direftors (when they ordered this eftablifh- 
ment to be formed) in fuch a manner as might 
be mpft conducive to their views, to the in- 
terefts of this government, to the benefit of 
fociety, and to the good of the pupils com* 
^' mitted to my charge; all of which objeds 
liave been, and arc fo blended together in my 
mind, that I cannot feparate them even itj 
imagination. 

\ am not, indeed, ignorant that a prejudice 
is entertained by fome againft fuch inftitu- 
.' tions. It is not for me to fpeak to this pre- 
judice in this places But it is the grand aim 
of this feminary to inftil into thefc children 
» every principle fitting for gopd fubjeds, good 
men,, good Chriftian^ ; and they are brought 
up in fuch habits as may render them moft 
ufeful tp^^heir patrons and benefa<Sbrs, to. 

teachers, experienced in the management of the fchool, as 
may be neceffary to facilitate the labour and expedite the 
fuccefs of thofe who ccme after me — and that I may have 
the pleafing refledlion of having, in fome degree, accom- 
plifhed the grand obje^ of my ambition, and left the femi- 
nary in fuch a ftgte of forwardnefs, and under fuch con- 
duct and regulation^ as need only to be continued to give 
full efFc6t to this ufeful and benevolent charity." Annual 
Report, iflJan.T796. 

N 4 
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whom they owe fuch peculiar duty. And it 
is my decided opinion, formed upon the uni- 
form experience I have had, that in no other 
way could I have fefved them cfFedually; 
arid that in no other way can they ever fcrvc 
themfelvcs efFedually ; and that if the ufe is 
made of them for which they are brought up, 
and by which they can moft profit the public 
and themfelves, it will be attended with the 
happieft efFeds ; many of which arc already 
as well known to members of this fociety as 
to me. Every good in life may indeed be 
corrupted and abufed, and that too in proper* 
tion to its real advantage when uncorrupt. 
But to guard againft fuch abufes will be the 
care of thofe who prcfide over this inftitution; 
and I have not a doubt of their fuccefs. 

Even thofe objedlions, which are fometimes 
made to fuch charities in Europe, whether 
well or ill founded I do not inquire, will not 
apply to thefe boys in this country. ' Here the 
efFeft of climate on the animal fpirits is ob- 
vious, and cannot be qucftioned. The ftate 
of fociety, the rank of thefe children, the hold 
you have of them by the mode of education 
and difcipline, by the habits in which they are 
bred, by every principle and by every prgu-» 
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tfi.cc ; all is calculated to render tbcm vain?-' 
able to this fettlemcnt, and fubfervient to the 
general good. They are inftruments ia your 
hands, fitted (or your hands, and no other, 
and can in no ways fail you. But I miift not 
enter upon a queftion on which you have 
heretofore often given yourdecifivc judgm^intL 
With every apology for what I have faid on a 
fubjed: not immediately under difcuffion, I 
return to the talk affigncd mc by your com^ 
mittce, , 

Other meafures were dire ftcd folcly to the 
purpofe of economy ; but I need not recount 
the fteps I was at times compelled to take to 
check and prevtait thofc abufcs, fo apt to cxteep 
into every eftablifliment a^s, it grows up, fma 
gaining ground here, as they arc detailed in nay 
official Report of i ft July 1795, in a letter, to 
the ASing Secretary, Major Agncw/ I JhaU 
only obferve that, on no occafidn, and on «> 
account, has ever any deduftion been made 
fronfi the allowances of the boys. Every alter- 
ation in fare, or drefs, or treatment, which has 
been made, has been to add to the comforts, 
and improve the condition, of the boys at tiiis 
^chooL This, indeed, has been done oftener 
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than once, and the expenfc at the fame time 
reduced. And it is only by a rigid attention 
to foch points, that the pharity can be main- 
tained on the frugal and improved footing oa 
ivhich it ftands. 

It is much to be lam*ented, but it is the con- 
dition4>f human affairs, that oppoiition is to be 
made to every beneficial work, efpccially if 
new, in proportion to the prejudice it may 
combat, and to the advantage with which it is 
-attended. But it has hitherto been moft for* 
tunate for this fchool, that its beft interefts 
have met with the effedual fupport of your 
Lordihip and the Diredors of the inftitution; 
and I am confident your Lordlhip will not be 
wanting in what remains to be done for this 
charity. 

Such is the refult of the effay I have made at 
this fchool. Whether the fuccefs of thcfe 
meafureis depends upon circumftaqces pecu- 
liar to the charadlcr or condition of thefe 
children, or whether a fimilar attempt would 
be attended with equal fuccefs in every cha- 
rity or free fchool, where the pnaftcr poffeffes 
the fame ynqualified ^nd unlimited pQwers 



over' the fcholairs, fo as in every cafe to direft 
their energy in the way which feems to him 
moft fubfcKvient to the general good, I do ndt 
fey, "Nee fatis fcio; nee, ii fcieim, diccre 
ftufim ;" much lefs do I prefume to fay, whe- 
ther the fyftem might not be fo modified as 
to be rendered practicable in the hands of 
piafters of talents and induftry equal' to the 
talk, and poffeffing the confidence of parents, 
jn the generality of public fchook and acade- 
mies. But I am anxious to fee the experi- 
inent made in both inftanccs, with due 
^t^iention to circumftances. If fuccefsful, I 
Ihould indulge the pleafing hope, that a rational 
foundation were laid for forming the chara<Sers 
of children, and implanting in the infant midd 
fuch principles as might, perhaps, continue 
through life, check the progrefs of vice and im- 
morality, meliorate the rifing generation, and 
improve the ftate of fociety. The effeft which 
the Greek and Roman claffic? produce upon 
the youthful mind has been of?en marked ; and 
the ancient hiftqrians, orators, and poets, arc 
known to give a tinge to the fentim^nts, and 
a bent to the genius, of thofc who read thern 
with juft relifh. On the fame principle the 
^prafticc of early yoii^h, and fj^ftematic ar- 
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rangcmcnts, could fcarcc fall to produce ^?- 
bits, in advanced years, highly favourabje to 
virtue, religion, and good government. But 
I muft not yield to fuch fpeculations,. as my 
objecjl only is to detail, conformably to the 
inftrucSions of the Committee, what has paffed 
he«, with a view to perpetuate this fyfteiti at 
a fchool where it has proved fo beneficial,, 
and to give it the chance of that diffufion, 
which may produ9e a fair trial in other fitu- 
ations ; fo that its comparative value may be 
afccrtained by cxperin\ents fairly made, the 
only juft criterion of every theory of fcience, 
or politics, or education ; but which can only 
be recommended with fafety when the failure 
in fuccefs can be attended with no ferious^ 
^onfequence^. ^ 

Thus have I endeavoured, to perform the 
part afligned to me at this fchool ; and the fur- 
ther I proceed ip this ta(k, the more I confider 
myfclf at liberty to confult for* my own health 
and for myfelf Still, however, I look upon it 
as a facred duty, with which no fecondary 
confideration cah come in competition in my 
mind, to continue, w^hile my ftate of health 
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vilLpqrinit;, tp render- mj^ prefent fcrviccs^to 
this charity. ,When it fhail be my lot. to quit 
this office, as foon it muft te, by rcafon of 
my ill health, it is a refledion I iliall carry' 
with, me, thftt it. has beeniiliy occiitpatid£i^:for 
feven years, to rear this favourite child be- 
yond the dangers of infancy. This numerous 
family I have long regarded as my own. " I 
feel .alL'thait int^ereft in its welfa;re and pro- 
greflSve fuccefs, which arifes from my fitu^ 
atit)n, frotfa the yea^s'I havte fpeiit, and th© 
toil I have beftowed on this favourite objeSi'l 
Repbrty ift'July, 1795. ■ 'r-^' - - ;• ij :Ji 
' Thcfe cbildreA are, iiidaed, now mine iby a 
tTioufand ties ! - I have f* them a parental afr 
fciftion, 'v^^hich has groWfll upon me every yedr; 
for them^Ihav* made Yuch facrifices aipareiibi 
have not always Occalion to. make to tbeir 
children. And the nearer the period apprpachds 
When J muft,-for a while at leaft, feparate riiy- 
ielf from theta, the more I' feel the pang I 
fliall fufFer in tearing myfelf f?om this charge, 
and the anxious thoughts I fliall throw back 
upon thefe children, when I fhall ceaft to be 
their proteftor, their guide, and tjieir ini- 
ftrudor. 
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' With thefe fcntiments 1 eommcnd th<im id 
ALMIGHTY GOD, attd to youi* fathefly 
proteAion and care. 

edth. Juiae, i796« ' (Signed) A^ BELU 



- . OCCURRENCES OUT OF SCHOOL, 

jTq tbis: hiiiory of the fchool, I cannot forbeat 
fubjoining certain ocdurrehccs, dut of fchoply 
though I am very fenfiblc that they, on W 
othdr account) d^^fervc to be recorded, than as 
a fpecimen of the manner in which thoiV, 
who have the charge of youth, muii iludy 
dircumftances and fituations^ aqd adfipt even 
general: rule^ to the genius and, difpoiltion of 
their pupils* 

My firft example will ferve to illuftratc 
what I have faid.of the efFeft of climate on 
the animal fpirits. 

- When two boys fought, and one of them 
came to me to complain of being beaten (for 
otherwife I feldom took notice of what fo rarely 
occurred, and was fo harmlefs when itoccurred) 
if there was no particular blame attached to 
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tithcr partyj iod an apparent equality between 
the combatants^myxuftom was tQ fee the batde 
fought over again. When there was an evident 
aggrefiion and iuperbrity cm one iide, I fent 
perhaps the iuffei^c to find^ among his friends 
at fchooU as many as he thought Woidd be an 
overmatch for his antagonift ; and by this^ gJ* 
other device, the aggreffor was compelled to 
enter into an unequal combats I tremble to 
think what would be the cpnlequence> if the 
bull dogs^ of Old England were thus pitted one 
againft another. But what happened in India^ 
that I beard no more of fighting for thxdc 
months together. 

It was a rule of the fchool that no boy flaoialri. 
cry, meaning wantonly, or to excite coramifd- 
ration, and there was no crying. It was a rule, 
that no boy Ihould lie, and almoft any offence 
might be forgiven, if not covered .with a lie, 
but a lie was never pardoned, and there was ' 
very little lying. But there was no rule that 
boys fhould not fight. The tacit rule caliier 
was, if boys quarrel among themfelves at jilay, 
let them fight it out ; and yet there was very 
little fighting. 

My next example Ihall be taken from the 
exercifcs prefcribed to the boys. 
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The fame pains wbich were taken to render 
tiie boys a&ive and alcrt^ and to hufband their 
time in fchool> were extended to their play and 
cxcrcife; both of which I fomctimes directed, 
and in which I even took a part at times. For 
example: I availed myfelf of the frequent ablu- 
tions of a warm climate, to teach them to fwim, 
cfpccially as fome were deftined for the fea. If 
a boy through fear did not learn to fwim, he 
had a day let to him, before which he muft 
anake a certain progrefs, or be thrown into the 
"tank (the pond in which they bathed) out of 
his depth. The greater terror generally over- 
came the lefs ; but if not, I took care to have 
tibic talleft boys, who could fwim beft, col- 
jeded around him, to prevent any ferious ac- 
cident. A Iccond ducking was never ncceffary 
to the fame boy. 

Of individual occurrences, which it would 
be endlcfs. to detail, Ifeled;one that the at- 
tentive tutor may fee how he will be often 
galled upon to aft, when he has no rule to 
guide his conduft. 

A boy of eight or nine years of age (I fpeak 
not, as in every other inftance, from record, but 
recollcAion) was admitted, perhaps inadvert- 
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cntly into the Afylum ^t an early period: 
He was ftupid, Huggilh, and pufiUanimous, 
His fcboolfellow^ made a mocking ftock qf 
hkn^ and treated him with every infult aod 
Indignity. Inured to this treatment at l^is 
ik)xmpt fchool, . he had no fpifit to rcfift, or 
even to cpmplain. As fopn as I obferved 
what was going forw^rd^ and looked into 
the boy, it appeared to me that ere long he 
would bcf rooted and coijfii'med in perfcdl 
idiotifmi of which he already had thq appear- 
anx:e. I fummoned the boys as ufual. The 
ftranger, whom they fcorned and treated de- 
1 Spitefully, I adopted as my protogee, becaufe 
• he ftopd mbft in need of proteAion: I told 
them that his difordcr ftemcd to me to be in 
part owing to the manner in which he hgjd 
been treated ; and I fpoke pf the event/ which 
I apprehended from the continuance df fuch 
treatment. I pointed out the very ^different 
line of condu<5l, which, at all evefits, it was 
our duty to obferve towards a fellow -creature 
and a fellow-chriftian, who, by reafon of that 
infirmity which they mocked. Was tenfold the 
objeft of commiferation ; and I faid fomething 
of the hopes I entertained in regard to the 
mind of the boy, if they would ajl treat him 
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ivith marked kindncfs ajnd encouragement I 
promiied and threatened^ and called upon all 
my young friends, as they withed me to think 
well of them/ and be kind to them, to do as I 
fliould do, and fliew kindnefs to my ward. I 
told him how to regard* mc, who was placed 
there to do him all the good I could^ and en- 
couraged him, on every occafion, to apply to 
me. I put him under the charge pf a truftjr 
boy, who was to explain to his pupil uU I had 
faid. I had the high fatisfadlion of feeing, in 
good time, the boy's countenance more ere<Jl 
and brighter ; his Ipirit, which had been com;« 
pletcly broken, revived ; and his mind, wliich 
had funk into lethargy and ftupidity, reani- 
mated^ Hehceforth his progrefs, though flow, 
wasuiiiform and fure; and there was a good 
profpe<fl of his becoming an inbfl&niive and 
uicful member of fociety* 



t »^i ) 



PROOFS A»D ILLl^StRAtlOKS. 
teiietraSifrim the NGtiute JBook iftbi Malb AsttvM, 



*ro the RcT. t)r. fifeLt, CKapljun of Fort 
St. Georgcw 

SIftv 

r AM dcfircd,by tlie coftlmittce ifor forming 
tlie Male Orphan Afylum to inform you that 
they have been made acquainted^ tfafoush 
Mr. Andrew Rois^ with your tend.cr of ftrvice 
in the diredion and fuperintendence of the 
education of the boys; and with your rcfolu- 
tion> ^t the fame time, tq> decline accepting 
any falary from funds w|)iich you conclude 
have little to fpare. 

. It is veith particular pleafutc I obey the di- 
re^ftions of the committee to exprcis their high 
fenfc of your conduA upon this occaiion. 
They thinkfuUy accept your offer of fervlcc, 
and hereby inveft you with the requiiite au- 
thority. Thfey will not, at the prefent mo- 
ment, prefs upon you the acceptance of any 

o % 
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emolument, though they are perfuadcd that 
your labours will prove as importantly benefi- 
cial as your propoial has. been ditilntere^4« 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant. 
Fort St. George, 

yth Sept., 1789. Nath. E. Kinderslet,. 

fai^ tb& Committee. 

At a General Meeting of the Diredors of the 
Male Afylum/ i^th Nov. 1789. 

THIS meeting exprefs their great fatisfac- 
tion at finding the Rev. Dr. Bell has been 
pleafed to accept the truft of fuperintending 
the charity> and dircd; their fccretary to re- 
turn him their thanks, and to exprefs their 
high fenfe of the fervices already rendered the 
inftitution, and their reliance of much future 
benefit and advantage from, his abilities and 
zeal. 

General Meeting, 5th Jan. lygz* 

THCB R^^' Dr. Bell examines the ieverat 
clafles in preience of the meeting, and exhi- 
bits fpecimens of the progrefs they have 
^made in writing and arithmetic. 

The meeting cannot fufficieutly expr^s the 



IStnik they ciitertaiti of the unremittii^g care 
anjd attaition whidh it is evident the Do<5tor: 
has paid to the fupjcrintendencc of the chil- 
dren; for which they beg he will accept their 
beft thaiiks. 

They re^ueftalfo, that Dr. Bell wiU.diftri-. 
bute fuch rewards to the children as he may, 
think proper, and to thofe be may judge moit 
deferving of foch marks of diftindipn. 

Extra<ft of Report of the Difci6iors of the 
Afylum to the Govcrhmtnt of Madras, 
datfed ift Jan. 17^3. • 

^ — — • — The benefits which muft 
refult from this inftitution, not only to thofe 
who are the obje<9:s of its charity, by their 
prefervation from vice and mifery, but alfo to 
the community, by their education for ufeful 
and necefla'ry occupations, are too obvious to 
require aiiy arguments, and will be ftrongly 
felt by all thofe who have occafion to contraft 
the difcipline of this feminary, and the Icflbns 
of morality and religion there inculcated upon 
the minds of youth, with the corrupt maxims 
afad pernicious habits which are fo frequently 
exhibited by the children of this country, who 

0,3 



enjoy not the advantages dei^ved from foch 
an eflabliiHment, and which ieem to have 
greatly contributed to mark their ch^nM^r 
with inferiority. 

Jmprefled with the fulleil convidion of the 
utility of the fchool in this and every point of 
vieWji fhe managers flatter themfelves that 
the Honourable Court of Dirediors^ who firft 
recommended* and afterwards patronifed^ this 
|iot leis humane than uieful eftablifhmentj^ 
will not fail to. r^ar i^ tq ipaturity ; and that 
after the happy profpeAs whiqh now prefent 
of complete iUcceis* they will be more than 
ever inclined to carry into full extent their 
well-advifed and wcll-dircftcd charity, 

0encral Meeting, i ith Jan. 1794. 

THE Rev. Dr. Bell examines the fcveral 
claffes in prefencc of the meeting, who ex- 
prefs their cordial fatisfadlion at the flrikiAg 
hoproycmcnt which the charity continue#« 
to derive from his able and difintereftect 
labours.* 



To the Rev. Dr. Bell, Egmore, 

SIR, 

I HAVE much pleafure in tranf- 
mitting tayou the cnclofed copy of rcfolutions 
paiTed at the general meeting of the prefident, 
vicc-prcfidcnts, and dircftors, of the Male Or- 
phan Afylum, on Wednefday laft the 13th in- 
fant; and, in confccjuencc of the latter refblu- 
tion, rcqueft to be favoured with the rcquifitc 
information of the fliip on which it may be 
your wifli to proceed to Europe. 

I have the pleafure to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient fervant, 
(Signed) F. Pierce, 

Ading Sec. M. O. Afylum. 
Madras, 17th Jan. 175'). 

Egmore, 13th January, 1796. 

THE prefident, vice-prefidents, and di- 
redors, of the Male Orphan Afylum, taking 
into confideration the intimation received 
from the Rev. Dr. Bell of his intended de- 
parture for Europe, by which the inftitution 
will be deprived of the further benefit of his 

04 
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immediate care and fuperintendcncc, do come 
to the following rcfolutions : 

^I. That, under the immediate care and fu- 
perintendence of the Rev. Dr. Bell, and the 
wife and judicious regulations^ which he has 
eftabli(hed for the education of the boys, this 
inftitution has been brought to a degree of 
perfection and promifing utility far exceeding 
what the mo/i fanguhie hopes could have fug- 
geiled at the time of its eftablifhment : and 

That, therefore, the Rev. Dr. Bell is entitled 
to the fuUeft apprbbation of this meeting for 
his %ealous and difintere/ied condu£i in the exe- 
cution of fb difficult a charge fince the com- 
mencetncnt of the fchool; and that he be 
accordingly requefted to accept their bcft 
thanks, which the fecretary is defired to com- 
municate to the Rev. Dr. Bell. 

II. Refolded, That the direftors of this 
charity take it upon themfelvcs to provide a 
convenient paffage for Dr. Bell to Europe, on 
any (hip he may wifh to go on. By order, 

(Signed) Frederic Pierce, 
Adding Sec. M. O. Afylunii 



RepfytoPrffidtnt^&c. 4oi 

To Captain Pierce, A<a:.iScc.M.O. Aiylum. 

SIR, 

The obliging Mannet in whii^h 
you have tranfmitted to me the refoltttidiiis <rf 
the prefident, vice-prefide^t^, atid edire6tofs, 
of the Male Afylum, at the genetal meeting 
of 13th Jan. 1796, has my warmeft a;cltnoiv^ 
ledgmcnts; and I requeft .you will in reply lay 
before them the accompanying letter* 

I fliall* have no occafion to trouble yota ia 
the affair of my paffage to Europe, as, with the 
deepeft fenfc of the honour done me, I d0 
hot conceive itiyfelf at libeifty to accent thi« 
very honourable teftimoriy, which has beea. 
awarded to me, cff the apptovalxjf my cofidud 
in the charge of this charity. I atft, Sir, 

Egmorc, Your moft obedient fervant, 

i8th Jan. i^^6. (Signed) A, Bell. 

To the Right Hon. the Prefident, Vicc-Prcfi- 
dents, and Direftors, of the Male Afyium. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

Your fentimeiits of the fcrvictt 
I haVc been enabled to render in charge of the 
Male Afylum, as exprcfled at the general 
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meetiiig a^er the annual examination of the 
fchool, in your Refolutions of 13th Jan. 1796, 
and conveyed to mc by the afting fccrctary, 
. Captain Pierce^ are pleafing and grateful to me 
beyond expreffion. A teftimony of fuch hfigh- 
authority^ and in fuch flattering terms, iup* 
plies whatever was wanting to fill up the 
meaifure of my fatisfadion in the office I have 
iS(} long diicharged. 

When I have contemplated the uniform 
progrefs of the fchool^ and ieen the vices inci- 
dent to the former iituations of thefe youths 
gradually, vaniil^ing, their morals and condud 
approaching nearer and nearer every y^ar to 
what I would have them to be, and the cha<» 
jraAer of a race of children in a manner 
changed; I qovld npt help imagining, at times, 
that I regarded the work, in which I H^d ib 
eamcftly engaj^ed, with the fond partiality of 
a parent, who beholds in a favourite child 
beauties and qualities which efcape ?very 
other eye. The opinion, now folemnly an- 
nounced to me, of thofe who have the beft 
accefs to know, and are the beft qualified to 
judge, removes from my mind all diftruft of 
^bis kind, and leaves my gratification unal-> 



Reply to the Tfefiientr^e. sbj 

Uyed hy any other confideration than the 
ncceffity of feparating myftlf for a while from 
this happy fcenc- 

But It is not the feelings of the heart which 
alone fpeak on this occafion. My. lincere ac- 
knowledgments extend to the moft imjportant 
interefts Qi the fchool under your patronage. 
The attention yba have ihewn to every pro- 
pofal for improving the healthy the morals, and 
the right education of thcfc youths; and the 
countejaance and fupport you have given to naj 
unequal exertions, have enabled roe to over- 
come difiicultiesi^ under which I might othef*-? 
wife have fynk ; to furmount obftacles which 
often impeded roy progrefs ; and to reach that 
goaU of which I was at times afraid I (houldl>e 
conftrained to ftpp (hort-rr-thc completion of 
that lyftem which, with your confent and 
gpprobatipn, I endeavoured to eilab]ifh. 
. The tender made to mc, on the part of the 
dire^ors^ of their good offices ^' in providing 
a convenient pafT^ge for me to Europe on any 
ihip I naay wilh tQ gP on," I cfteem as a fub- 
ilanti?d proof of their good wiihesj and I 
i^ioi^ld, if at liberty, be prpund tp accept thu^ 
)|in<| pffcr, 

. •: TiTE 
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When on the foundation of this itiftitution,^ 
y5u conferred on mc the honour of fupcr- 
• intending this fcminary, I entered upon the 
<^hargc with the ftipulation, which you then 
granted to my requeft, of declining the falary 
you had propofed to annex to the office; and 
as I have never changed my opinion on that 
fybjeft, I hope for your further indulgence on 
this occaiion, when, with the deepeft fenfe of 
the delicate and obliging manner in which 
you have awarded to me a remuneration under 
another fhape, I continue to decline the ac** 
Cjgptance, from this charity, of whatever I 
Could conftrue into a pecuniary emolument. 
.The (tate of the fchool, the flourishing condi-» 
tion. of its funds^ and the faniflion of your ap- 
probatiouj arc the rewards of which alone I 
am ambitious to boaft. 

May ALMIGHTY GOD long profper 
your endeavours^ and render this feminary a 
puUic blfcffing, by training up the rifmg ge-* 
neration to integrity and induftry, veracity 
and temperance, and by inftilling into th^ 
infant mind the purfeft principles of our hol^jr 
itligion, the beft friend of our happy con^ 
ffcitution^ and of the good order, the peacf> 



and the welfare of fociety ! I have the ho- 
nour to be, 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 
With the greateft rcfpeft and confideration, 
your moft obedient fervant, 

• Eg"'^'-^* (Signed) A. Bej.l. 

i8th ]m. 1796. \ ^ J 

To the Rev. Dr. ^ell. 

Reverend Sir, 

WE, the Mafters of the Afy- 
lum, who have had the honour of being under 
your direiSion during the time we have been 
employed as teachers, being apprifed of the 
\p{^ we muft fhortly fuftain by your declining 
the arduous ^talk of the tuition of this fchool, 
:which you fo long upheld by your indefati- 
gable attention in eftabliftiing the gentle^ and 
pious order which now fuhfifts throughout 
the whole ; we therefore moil humbly requeft. 
Reverend Sir, you will be pleafed to accept 
, our moft grateful acknowledgments for your 
unexampled affiduity in promoting our wel- 
fare, as well as that of the whole fchooL 
' .We have the honour to be. Reverend Sir, 
your moft obedient, humble fervants, 
(Signed) F. Johnson, *J. Ma ckay, 
Male Afylum, R.Taylor, and J.Blood. 

a2d Jan. 1796. 
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To Mci&s. F. Johnson, J. MACKi^r, R^ 
Tatlok, andJ. Blood. 

THIS free-will offering of the mailers of 
the Male Afylum isthe more welcome to Dr* 
Bell, as it affords him a proof that they con<^ 
iidcr their intercft and happinefs intimately 
blended with the progrefs of the fchool in 
good morals, good conduft, and right educa- 
tion; arid they may be aflured that the con- 
tinuance of fuch fentiments, and adding upon 
them, will, with the blcffing of God, which 
they will never ceafc to implore> enfure the 
happieft confequences to this infant eilablifh-* 
ment, and recommend themfelves to the di-*- 
reftors of this inflitution, and the future 
iuperintendant, better than any words he may 
be able to employ. 

Eguipre, 2%i Jan. 1796. 



Prtfact to Address of Pupils j 1 807. ^07 

Tie following Addrefs and Uft of Occupaiions of 
Egmore Pupils^ 1 807, with the Preface and An- 
fwer^ were printed as a ^^ Supplementary Appendisc 
to the Madras Syjiem of Education'^ 

FRAUGHT vi^ith the gratification, and not 
recovijrcd from the furprife, occafioncd by the 
following communications, as unexpecfted after 
eleven years' filence, as interefting at this pe- 
riod ; I haften to teftify my fenfe of tlie deep- 
rooted remembrance of my yoting friends — 
my Indian difciples. Under this impreffion 
I am Ud, in the firft inftance, to follow up 
what feems as if Providentially intended to 
form- a continuation to my Reports of the 
Male Afylum of Egmore/ to bring down its 
hiftdry to the lateft period, and to confum- 
mate the evidence of the effefts of the Ma* 
dras Syftem of Education. Of thefe effeds 
the very conception of fuch an addrefs may 
be deemed np common fpecimen. 

It cannot but be grateful, beyond cxpref- 
lion, to my feelings, to be inftrufted with fuch 
perfuafive energy, and from original and in- 
fallible authority, that, after a lapfe of eleven 
years, thofe fentiments, which it Was my in- 
ceffant aim to infpirc, have not evapbrated'; 
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and that thofe principles, which my dutiful 
pupils imbibed, have taken deep root, and 
continue to yield their natural fruits. 

It muft Hlfo be animating to my fellow- 
labourers, in this country, to have before their 
eyes a demonftration, which carries on its face 
the moft fatisfaftory and complete convic- 
tion, that my paft labours in India have 
not proved lefs fuccefsful in their event, than 
they were aufpicious in their commence-* 
ment ; that thre predidions, which I have al- 
ways ventured to make in regard to the ifluc 
qf fuch labours^ are already verified ; and that 
the objedSs which I had in view by my facri- 
fice of time, trouble, and expenfe, in the edu- 
cation o/ youth, arc now fully accompliflied 
in the Eaftern World. 

To thofe, then, who are engaged in profe- 
cuting the Madras Elxperiment, and conduc- 
ing fchook through the agency of the fgholars 
themfelves, thefe documents may be cQnfi- 
dered as due ; and they are therefore given, as 
prcfented by my grateful, confiderate, and 
benevolent pupils, in the fhape of a Supple- 
jnentsury Appendix to the. fadls contained in 
the " Analyfis of the Experiment in Educa- 
tioQjj made at Madras/* 
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IPhc objcfSti alfo; to'whieh theft faAs lea^, 
is too important to the enlightened ftatefmaHi 
aiid to the pious divine, to be withheld from, 
public view. They will be juftly regarded aa 
hot only throwing additional light on the 
fcheme of gfeneral inftrudion in the principles . 
of oUr holy religion, and in habits of ufeful 
induftry, adapted to the condition of the lovoef, 
orders of youth in this country ^ as developed- m. 
the above Analyfis ; but alfo as fupplying new 
proofs to fiibftantiatc the argument of' the 
" Sei'mon on the Edtication of the Pooir, un- 
der ah appropriate Syftem, preached at St. 
Mary's, Lambeth/* and furnilhing the hap* 
piefl illuftration of the pofition therein ad* 
vattccd, that it is '* by means of Religious 
Education, that the diffufion of the Gofpcl, 
4nd the promoting of Chriflian knowledge, 
both at home and abroad, are bcft cffecfted." 

In the interefting lifts, for which I am in- 
debted to the judicious attention of my induf-^ 
triqus pupils^ it is fccn how fbon the infant 
fruits of the Madras Syftem begin to unfold 
themfclvcs : and, if fuch be the firft frpits of 
its early infancy, what may not be cxpeded 
ffom its maturcr years ? The children of t\^^^ 
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l^adras School, who have gratefully imagined 
the following addrefs, will with deep-felt ex- 
perience and twofold advantage hand dbwn 
to their children the bleffings, which they 
themfelvcs have reaped, and of which tbey are 
fi fi^^b fi^^^^* They may alio inftrud:, 
experimentally thofe around them in the 
great, the ufeful leffon, which th^y them- 
felves have learnt, oi /peaking truth, and lead 
ii^feniibly to the knowledge and adoption of 
THE TRFTH — ^thc Hwft momcntous of aU 
truth — Revealed Religion^ 
/ It cannot fail %o be obfcrved by thoie, inta 
whofe hands this Appendix may fall, that the 
*5 wholefotxie iyftem,'^fo happily charadcriled 
by thofe bcft capable of appreciating, its me- 
rits— thofe who feel its power, and recognife 
its comparative excellence — its own pupils: — 
It cannot fail to be obferved, l!hat this fimple 
ajid beautiful lyftem poflbfles the marked re- 
commendation. That it is entirely pradicaL 
, It refls on no {peculation. It has nothing in 
its rife, its nature, or its tendency, hypotheti- 
cal. It is founded on trial and experience, is 
lupported by fafts in every ftage of its pro- 
grcis: and has produced but one uniform re- 
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iult ftom its'origiii eit Madras in 1789, to its 
confumraation iii the fubfequent Report of 
1 8&7 ; from its partial adoption in the Aldgate 
Charity-SchooU the oldeft in London, in 
1797, to its eftablifhmeiit in fevcral parochial 
jfchools in England down to the day on which 
this is written. 

That this is the true charaftcr of the ^ftcm, 
every child in every fchool, where it is faii'ly 
profecuted, experiences. That this is the true 
charader of the iyftem may be niade apparent 
in three words. It is eftabli(hed at the paro- 
chial fchools of Whitechapel, and of Lam- 
beth, and at the , Royal Military Afylum, 
Chelfca. 

At Whitechapel it was planted under the 
advice of a great ornament of the church, a 
year Ago, by a f^ friend of religion and hu- 
manity. Thence it was tranfplanted, pnder 
the higheft and moft venerable aufpices^ to 
Lambeth, where it now fiourifhes ; and then 
to the Royal Military Afylum, a month ago, 
where at once ^it took root, and grows up 
with a rapidity far beyond former example ; 
and where, without the fpirit of prophecy, it 
is fafe to predid that it will firll reach its full 

V z 
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^ growtbi * under the fuperintendence of the* 

jpious^ zealous, and indefatigable chaplain, 

and the admirable and mild difcipline of this 

noble and magnificent inftitution ; this moft 

Chriilian and patriotic eftabliihment, — which 

tefleds the highefl honour on the national 

charadler, as well as on the royal founder and 

patron; and on their royal htghneifes the 

prefideht, and his colleagues, and the Conw 

miilioners, &c. to whom his Majeily has 

delegated its adn^iniilration and goYem** 

ment. 

Sloane- Square, Chelfea, 
19th Sept. i8o7* 

To the Rev. Dr. A. Bell. . 

^ Reverend Sir, 

M^idras, 5th March, 1807. 

WITH the rooft heartfelt pleafurc I addrc& 

you, in the humble hope that you will have 

ibme remembrance of ycnir poor pupil, aU 

though eleven years has elapfed iinc^ your 

departure from this country j a time which 

is almoft fufficient to wear off all recol- 

ledion of me, from among the number oC 

♦ This prediAion advances japidly to its accomplilh* 
menti 7th April 1808. 
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. youtHs, who had the favour of a merciful Pro- 
vidence, to be placed under your charge, in 
the Male Orphan Afylum, at Egmore* 

Under this idea, I beg to intrude myfelf 
again to your notice ; firft requefting, you will 
be pleafed to overlook any apparent neglect 
in not iboner correfponding with my dear and 
worthy bencfaftor, for fuch you have truly 
been to me, as well as to hundreds of other 
poor orphans, in circumftances limilar to 
mine.- — As one motive which has induced this 
letter, I hope I may be allowed to exprefs my 
.grateful acknowledgements for the unmerited 
kindnefs I have received at your hands. 

Through the goodnefs of Mr. Thomas 
Cockburn, ,my late worthy matter, I am now 
iituated in the^Military Auditor General's . 
Office, and am doing well ; — many of your 
pupils are alio doing well, filling fituatioQS in 
life, which your unwearied labours, and the 
Syjiem of Education you followed, could only 
have enabled them to fill with fo much cre- 
dit to themfelves ; for there is a wide difference 
now to he ohferved in the education which has 
been c^orded to the Egmore boys und^r your fu-- 
perintendence, and thofe lads who were brought 
up in other fchools about Madras^^TYiv^ diffcr- 

, ^ 3 
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cncc is purely to be attributed to the precepts 
which have been inculcated on their minds in 
their younger days ; as an acknowledgement 
thereof, they beg you >yill have the goodnefs 
to honour them with the peruial of the accom- 
panying address. 

It will not be proper in me to omit men- 
tioning fome particulars of the welfare of the 
young men who arc how ftipporting them- 
fclves in the means you firft afforded : — Of 
them, I am fure you will be pleafed td hear-r- 
William Smith the firft boy in the fchool, and 
Samuel Sawyer, are head clerks in the Pay- 
mafter's Office at Palamcottah and Trichi- 
nopoly. in the Surveying Department John 
Robiriibn and Samuel Godfrey have Ihewn 
themfelves fiiligcnt and good furyeyors,-rr 
George Stevens is agent to the government 
prefs' eftablilhed by Dodor Kerr. — ^Thomas 
Adamfon and William Faulkner are ftill u(h- 
ers as you left them. — John Frifkin is head 
printer to the Courier Prefs in Madras. — My 
brother Matthew Read is in the Military Board 
OfEce ; in Ihort, there is not a boy who was 
placed under your tuition that has not been 
brought forward, and are now able to provide 
for thcn^felves. For your better information 

I enclofe a lift of the boys thus fituated which 
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has come to my knowledge^ of thofe now 
preient at Madras as well as elfewliete. 
That you ms^y long live happy^ ^ 

is the humbl6 and fervent pray0r of, 
reverend Sir, 
your very humble 

and grateful fervant, 

Mark Dukhill. 

To the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell. 

Madras, 25th Feb, 1807. 
Reverend Sir, 

WITH much refpeft and efteem, we, you^ 
pupils, who have had the happinefs to be 
pla'ced under your immediate patronage while 
you were in charge of the Military Male Or- 
phan Aiylum at Egmore, now prefume to 
addrcft you. This we are conftrained to do 
with hearts glowing with gratitude, when wc 
rcfleft that, orphans as we were, you^liave 
Tcfcued us from wretchednefs and ruin through 
your friehdly and voluntary interference in 
the Inftmdlion of our tender youth. 

We fcniibly feel the great and good WeAs 

of that wholefomefyfiem which you began, and 

fo invariably fupported, in the fuperintendence 

of that Orphan Inftitutibn, which fo effec- 

. . P 4 
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tually promoted bur edqpation durin|; the 
moft early ftages of its he|plefs infancy. Wo 
ihpuld therefore be devoid of every fentimcnt 
of gf^titude^ were we to withhold this cxt 
preifipn of our thankf^ln^is tq you, whom wc 
coniider in the light of ou^r father ^d frieiid: 
^althou^h thii diipofitioi^ is msinifeiled atf 
this |ate period of ticne. Suph of us as are 
now refident ii^ Madras, are thu$ unanimoully 
defirous of pxpreffing our g^^tud^^ wl^il^ >yc 
f^re fatisfied that w^ sire alio fulfilling an iut 
cumbent duty on t^e part pf thp whole pf ou? 
fellow fcholai*?! >vho have ^qt the opportunity 
pf tpftifying, in like mfuinp^-j^ t^xeir gratitude 
fpr fsivojirs received;^ in confequeQce of their 
Rbfefice in difl^i^t ppuntries. Their intention^ 
j[iowevpr with rcfpeft to thp fuhjcft pf thi^ 
addrcfs, wc ^c fatisfipd* arc; f onii%nt i?ritl^ 
p^rovy^. 

Actuated fplely by this principle, vv?* ypUf 
pupils, rev^rf^nd Six, think i^ incumbent pn 
vs to offer you pur grateful, however h^nible^ 
acknowledgments, as the firft ftep wc wou}4 
take, on cpming to years pf ^ifcretioq, Th^ 
pyccllent and inftruc^ive precepts ^c hf ve rp-? 
pcsived^ the labours which you hstve (q diiin* 
|(trcfl;edly beftowed ; the fatherly care an^ 
pcrfevering attenrion paid by ypu to the ^no-? 
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rals' pf pur yputh ; apd^ above all^ thofe cha^ 
fit^blc motives which iniluence4 you to in-^ 
firuA us in the knpwleidge of the Chriftian 
I'eligion^ we hope cvcf to remeniber. Wh^N 
jevef has been imparted to us by your pious 
endeavours, we humbly truft, through the Di- 
vine blcffing, we fli^ll imbibe, ar^d that the 
inftruiftipns afforded us will be produftive of 
tjiofe ends fpr which they have been bcftowed, 
psrtn to make us good men and true Chrif^ 
tians. Thefc imprefSons, we hope, will re- 
main indelibly ftamped on our minds, under 
the ftrepgthening lypport of that all gracious 
Being, who basin mercy taken us under his 
powerful proteiftion, and brought us to^ the 
J^nowledge of his Divine Will, which, througli 
his heavenly grace, wiH, we hope, end in eter- 
nal happinefs. 

We are fenfible, that our cafe would have 
been forlorn, and under lefs able hands^ wc 
fhould have been left deftitute of thofe necef- 
fary attainmehts which are rcquifite to guide 
us through life. With pleafing gratitude wc 
pow reflect on thofe excellent precepts you 
gave us — ^thi? great leflbn "to ipeak truths 
to leave off deceit, and be a good boy." — - 
We are now thorpughly fenfible of their ad- 
vantages. 
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Cozvf*iou9 of the inadequacy of otfier exer^ 
ftons than your own for perfeiiing the fyfiem of 
fiur education, which you ever held up to out 
view in the above ftriking precepts, we there- 
fore beg leave to affure you, that we feel nfioft 
fcqfibly the refult which has arifen from thq 
^ode of inftrudlion which you followed, fo 
profitable to.ourfelvcs and honourable to you. 
To your kind patronage in ovir infancy, wq 
arc , indebted for thpf? valuable advantages! 
li^hich we enjoy, and arc through yo^r nieans. 
BOW capable of acqyiring ; by which we are 
enabled to fill thoie important duties require4 
qf us as members of fociety. Several of us 
are bccpme the head$ of young families ; and 
to your paternal care, under the great difppfer 
of events, we, afcribe our prefervation and 
comfort* 

. With fentiments of the livelieft gratitjade 
for favours received, and with the expreflioM 
of the Oipft eameft defire for yoijr real happin 
^efs^ ii^ the decline of life. 

We are, reverend Sir, 
ypur truly obliged, affcAionatc, 

and humble fervantSy 

Geo. Stevens Mark Dunhill 
Matt. Read Thos. Adamfon 
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Wm. Batcman 
John Sedgeley 
Sam. Godfrey 
Wm. Twigg^ 
Geo. Hunter 
Thos. Luckhuro 
John M'Rac 
Wm. Mallis , 
John Friikin 
Thos. Ritchie 
Wm. Foy 
John Gore 
John Smith 
Jos. Allen 
Wm. Sundt 
Thos. Rofs 
Henry Webber 
F. Louis Martin 
Wm. Froft 
Edward Prife 



Jos. Oliver 
Jos. Lynn 
Thomas Moddy 
John Kayc , 

George Godfrey 
William Ritchc ' 
J. Crampton . . 
William Strange 
William Scott 
Wm. Cramptoit 
Wm. Webbc ' ] 
, Wmi Faulkner 
Fran. Lawran<>c 
Robt. Godfrey 
J, Bateman 
Hamilton M. M'Beaa 
Jos. Rfigers^ [ 

Mich. Santinecr 
i. W. Godfrey 
Jos. Taylor. 



Tbofe in Italics were boarders. 
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Andifw Bead • • 
Jobs Gorce . . » ^ 
Kobert Sedg^ly • 
James Graham. • 
Wm, D. Forbei. 
Jofeph Riven • • 
Abrak^ Stringer. 

Heniy Webber . 
Wm. Strange. . . 
Ssin. Godfrey . . 
Alex. Wight... 

Alex. Ogil vie... 
J. UPatterfon.. 
W.L.Godfrey,! 
ittarned from fca.« j 

Alex. Hume. . . , 
Griffia Orion • . • 
Dnke Orton. . . . ' 
Wm. Stoart.... 
Js. Fr^. Pippet . 
John Sedgely. • . 

ItobertScboolar. 
W, W. Swaine. . 
Henry Swaine . . 
Archer Hill • . • • 



£dward Price... 
Jofeph Rogers • • 
F. P.Paterfon .. 
A!ex. Wright... 
Bobt. Rhodes... 



ThoB. Jas. Gepp. 
XHickm.Vifcy. 



UST OP BOARDERS. 
1789. 

Occupttiom. 

affiant farv^or to Hon. Com^ TionevUIy 
died on the Malay coaft 
no accoont 
«x> account 
died in 1803 
not known wher^ 
do. do. 

1791- 

writer. Mil. Auditor-General Office 
Examiner of Records Government OiSce 
aflidantTfurveyor to coUedor of Madras 
apprentice to Lieut. Arthur of Engrs. 

179^. 
noacooont 

Lieut, in his Majefly*s ^ih Dragoons 
no employ, with his brother^ Samuel 

Godfrey 
uiber at Mr. Brown's Vipy, Academy 
writei;, Stad Ganjam 
no account 

apprentice to Colt, Baker, and Got. Madras 
clerk> magiftrate, Mafulipatam 
writer, Accoantant^General Offiofe 

179?. 
no account 

Captain in his Majefty*s fervice 
Lieutenant, Hon. Company's fervice 
writer, Public Government Office 

1794. 

with Colt and Baker 

no employ 

refident, the Hon. Com. fervice at Madras 

clerk to the coUedor, Dindigul 

clerk to M^jor Walker^ Mangalore 

179^. 
no account 

179& 
no account 
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Wm. Bateman.. 
ids, Bateoian . . . 
David M'Beth. . 

John M<Beth . . . 
r.R. Bark«..* . 
John Friikin* • • . 
lofan Collins... • 
Thooias Collins . 
Matthew Skillem 
John Anchant . . 
John M'Gec .... 
George Stevens. 
Thomas Hack . « 
Bichard Eneify. 
P. Du Penning. . 
J. Du Panning. . 

John Knott 

William Smith • ' 
John Smith* . . .. 
Wm. Fianlkncr.. 
George Hunter . . 
Thomas Home.. 
John M'K^y. • . • 
Charles Main . . . 
John Juxon . . , . 
Creorge Godfrey. 
William Malace • 
William Froft... 
Thomas Moore. • 
John Robinfon . . 
Thomas Hawkins 
Jofeph Hawkins. 
Hamih M'Bean . 
John Chambers . 
Mich Donegan. 
Qeo. Clarmount. 
William Taylor . 
J. M'Cormack.. 
Robert Godfrey . 
Charles Hancock 
Charles Baillie.. 



Oooapatiofit. 

"Writer Dep. Adj.-Gen. King^s Tr. Madntt 

■ ■ > to Lys and De Monte 
died in the fervice of Mr. Roebock 
mniician H^drabad forces 
clerk to Major M'Kenete, Myforc fiin^or 
printer, Madras Courier 
"Writer, Seringapatam 
died at Mafulipatam 
clerk to Benjamin Heyne, Eiq. 
commands the (hip Transfer 
&iior on board the San Fioraaso 
uiher at fchool^ and agent to Gb?t. Ptefii 
in the pilot fervice, Bengal 
writer, Hydrabad 
no account of him fince 1 dOfH 
aififtant Revenue furveyor 
no account of him 
clerk to Paymaller, Trichonopoly 
writer, Paymafter-Gcnerars Office 
teacher, Male Afyium , 
printer, Madras Gazette 
writer, Hydrabad 

dead, late Capt. in the Hon. Comp.fer^ce 
in England, clerk to Mr. Hofeafon^ N. A« 
no account of bhn 
writer, Abbott an4 M^tlafids 
printer, Madras Courier 
writer, Lys and De Montes 
died on board ihip 
alliftant Revenue furveyor 
carpenter, Madras 
no employ 

employ. Mr. Aihton, fhip-chand!er 
in ferv. of Gordon and Loach, watch-makeiY 
affifbint Revenue furveyor 
^atch-maker, Madras 
writer, Hydrabad 
failor, country ihip 
coaeb-maker, Madras ^ 

at Ganjam, with his firiends 
apprentice ^ RcTCRua furveyoi^ 
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Names. 
George Baitman. 
Ssxni^ Sawyer.. 
Samuel Davis. • . 
Samuel Janieroti 
William Wcbbe. 
Henry Drinoing. 
MarkDunhill. .. 
Matthew Read. . 
William Turner. 
Thomas Lichman 
WilHam Lantwar 
Thomas Moody •- 
J. Bapt Favre.i* 
Hugh M*Iatofe. 
John Allen. .^. .. 
Jofeph AUen . . . 
William Scott. . . 
David Morris. . . 
William Ancha'tkt 
John Chambers • 
Sam. Chambers . 
William Tifms . , 
James Alexapder 
Jofeph Lynn • . . 
Alcx.M'Donald. 
Thomas Mellican 
Wm^Mellican. . 
Peter Lawrence . 
Jofeph divert . » 

James Shaw. . . . 
Jodiua Crampton 
Wm. Crampton. 
John Humphris . 
James Kentilh.. 
Bobert Kentiih./ 
Thos. Langford . 

Samuel Aikew. . 
Alex. Wright... 
Robert Schouler. 
John Cookfon . . 
IlaacBlythc.... 

John Cave 

Fran. Lawrence. 



1790. 

Occapjltionv. 
chief officer of a country {hip 
writer, Paymal[!er*s-Officc, Trichonopoly 
printer, Egmore Prcfs 
writer, Madras 

aififiant Revenue furvcyor to Company 
inBengah Mr. Attendant s Office 
clcrk^ Mil.-Aud.-Gcnerars Office, Madras 
" '" Board Office, sMadrq». 

-— ^ do. da.^ 

printer, Madras Gazette 
apprentice to the Company as furveyot 
writer to Roberl Ornaei Eiij^ 
writer to Revenoe Board, and Organifl 
Captain in the ]|Iob. Company's £ervi€6 
Butcher*s clerk 
printer, Madras Courier 
affiftant Revenue f^irveyor 
clerk to Ma}or Walker, ^ Mangalore , 
employed in Victualling. Departm. Penaa^ 
in fervicc of Gordon and Loach, Madras 
infchool 

ihopkeeper, Ganjam 
writer at Pondicherry, for his health' 
writer to Mr. Orme 
2d officer of Griffin, country (hip • 
coach-maker, Madras 
fub-affilknt furgeon^ Ganjam 
apprentice. Revenue furveyor 
do* do^ 

1792. 

with Colt, Baker, and Co; 
clerk, Abbott and Maitland» 

do^ do. 

officer of i country (hip 
no accouut'of him 
writer to Dr. M*Kenzie 
in fchool, teacher 

1793. 
with Mr. Hogg, <?©a!ch-maj:«r 
clerk to coUe^oi; Dindigul 
Boarder, withov»t employ 
writer, Madras 

fub-affiftant furgeon, Hydtabad • 
with Gordon and Co. watcb^maker» 
printer^ Government Prdi^ Egnoore^ 
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J794. 

Names. Occupations* 

T. Artb. Palmer . fub-afliftant fargeon, Hydrabad 

Griffin Orton. . . writer, Stad Ganjara 

John Gore draftfman, Quarter-Maft.-€cneniri Office 

Mich. Santioccr. writer to Lawyer Mai. 

Jacob Santineer. writer, Hydrabad reiident 

Cyrus Burke . . . apprentice at the ObferVatory 

Tho. Adamfon. . teacher, Male Afylum 

John Sinclair . . . Examiner of Records, public office 

William Bane. . . apprentice to Dr. Kerr 

Thps. Howard., carpenter, Madras 

;S^lfc T^er } "^ntcr, Lys and Dc Monte 

John Ludivictts . . remains in fehod 

William Foy . » . . printer, Madras Courier 

John Ivory. .... teacher, Male Afylum 

William Twigg . printer, Madras Gazette 

Samuel Dove. . . engraver, at Egmore 

Col. M'Donald. . with Lowtber and Morrifoo, £uidlef« 



To Mark Dunhixl. 

Swanagc, DorfcJt, Nov« 4, iSoj. 
THROlTGH you, my dear Mari^ 
who have given trie a proof as welcome as. 
i^nexpedled of your kind remembrance, I 
convey to all my pupils my fcntiments of 
their affeAionate addrefs. I defire alfo to 
acknowledge my peculiar obligation to you 
for your friendly letter; for the interefting 
account with which you have favoured me of 
all my Egmore difciples ; and for the particu- 
Ij^r notice, you have taken of my earlicft friends 
in the fchooL 
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Yoii may be aflurcd, my young ff ictid, that 
1 had not forgotten you and your exemplary 
condud, and that I ftiaU never ceafe to regard 
you, and fuch charafters as yours, with the. 
mp{t affcAionate recoUedion. Believing, as 
I do, that God has fo ordered this world 
that induftry and ability, united with good 
principles and good conduft, wilt in general 
fucceed, I entertained juft cxpedations of* 
your future fortune. But with all my enthu- 
iiafm I can fcarcely fay, that I expefted the 
completion of my views w ith fuch a number 
of my pupils under a new fyftem in the firft 
cflay, and in the firft generation of the Madras 
School. It was in the cOurfe of continued 
c^orts, with the continually increafing ad- 
, vantages to be derived from thofe before 
trained up in this new difcipline, that I looked 
for complete faccefs. How highly creditable, 
then, muft it be to a race of youths of whom 
the world, from the difadvantagcs under^ 
which they heretofore lay, was unable to ap- 
preciate the true chaVadler, that on the very 
firft opcafion prefented to them, they fhould 
emerge out of the condition to which the/ 
were before reduced, and reach thcvery rank 
in life which I had marked out for them. 
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It remains only^^: that I pray God that the 
fulfilm^it of my views for your temporal 
welfare in this prefent world may prove an 
.eamcft of the ultimate fuccefs of my labours 
for your fpiritual welfare at the final iflue of 
all things in a future and eternal (late* 
I am> my dear Mark, 

Your fincere friend, 

A. Bell. 

To G£OKG£ St£v£ns, Matthew Read, 
Mark Dunhill, Thomas Adamson,&c. 
pupils of the Male Aiylum at Madras. 

My dear and good Pupils, 

OF all the tcftimonics, v^ith 
which I have been hdnovired from the great 
and the good, of faithful fervices in the moil 
diftant regions of the globe^ America, Afia, 
and Europe, none ever penetrated fo deeply 
into my heart as the tribute, which I have 
now received from your hands. Other* me- 
morials of the difcharge of other duties com- 
mitted to me, or arifmg out of the cirqum- 
ftances in which I was placed, feemed to me 
due to thoufands of my brethren, more learned 
and better gifted than myfelf. They appeared 
the effufions of private friendlhip, ,th|C par- 
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tialit^ of thofe by whom I was iurroundcd, 
and the gracious favours of thofc under 
whom, or for whom, ladled. Gri the other 
hand, your affeftionate remembrance of your 
old preceptor, your fpontaneous recognition 
of his precepts after a lapfe of fo many years ; 
your unequivocal teftimony of the principles 
in which you were educated — ^yourfelves at 
once the Jiving witnefles and living exemplars 
of their truth, their efficacy, and their validity, 
I claim as appropriately my own. And if 
they fhould be thought, and juilly thought, 
to reflcft more credit on thofc from whom 
they proceed, than they do honour to him to 
whom they are addrcffed, I claim a fhare alfo 
of this credit. For it were the' height of af- 
fedation, "V^hich I defpife, to diflemble, that 
it is the pleafing confcioufriefs of having 
carneftly and feduloufly ftudied to achieve,, in 
your education, what you have, with the na- 
tural eloquence of truth, told me has been . 
aichieved, ^ that renders yoUr addrefs {6 pecu- 
liarly gratifying to my feelings. In the prin- 
ciples, with which it is fraught, I recognife 
with entire fatisfadion the early Icflbns which 
you were wont faithfully a^d attentively to 
imbibe. The fentiments which it breathes 
flow only from the heart, and touch me the 
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tnott fcttlibiy, that (however 1 felt, and knew 
you felt, at parting), the idea of fuch ati ad* 
dfefs hkd never at any time entered my irha- 
gination. Whik I read it, my eyes over* 
flowed with tears : ahd friends of my pur- 
ilxits, the faft friends of religion and humanity 
Ihed tears while they read it. 

InftruAed by you, my pupils, I now per- 
eeivc what, after a lapfe of a dozen years, was 
wanting to the completion of the experiment 
in education made at Madras.' 
. 'When I entered upon the charge df the 
Egmort Afylum I looked only upon my 
tx)unden duty to the government, to the 
army, and to thofe young objects of my mi** 
hiftry to whom I conceived I might perform 
the moft cffential lervices. But as I went 
along, and experienced fuccefs in m j endea- 
vours beyond any preconception I had formed, 
I begati to regard the inftitution under my 
fuperintendence as the pbffible foundation of 
a new era in the economy of a fchool. I 
began to entertain the lofty ambition of tear- 
ing a iyftem of education, which, recom- 
mended by its facilities, its iimplicity, its 
truth, fliould tranfmit itfclf to diftant coun- 
tries, and future ages. I began to think that, 
through your medium, I had fallen on difco- 
^ Q « . 
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vcrics which could not fail, in the courfe of 
time, to advance the intcrefts of knowledge 
arid truth — the beft friends of virtue and 
happinefs — the fure harbingers of the pro- 
grefs of civilization, and the diffuiion <)f the 
gofpel of truth. 

How grateful, then, to me mud have been 
the repeated tcftimonies of the government 
under which I aded, of the fociety to which 
I >belonged, and the acknowledgments of the 
mafters who aded under me, of " a fuccefs 
far exceeding the mofl fanguine expcdation, 
&c." I confeis to you, my young friends, 
that when I took leave of the fchool, hold- 
ing, as I did, fuch abundant fads in my 
hands, and reading in their countenances the 
opii^ons and icntiments of ray pupils, I 
thought the Experiment complete, as far as 
I was concerned. I thought that my ta(k 
was accompliihed, that it only remained for 
me to give to the world the reports of the 
fuccefs of " the Experiment in Education 
made at Madras;'* and that I might iafely 
leave it to thofc who were difpofed . to 
purfue the footfteps which I had traced out 
for them. I did not forefee that any occafion 
<ould arife to heighten this joy* I did not 
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forcfcc that I was to be better inftraded by 
my pupils than I had inftruded them ; that ' 
I was to receive, under their hands, thofe r 
e^ufions of the heart, which I had before 
read in their countenances. . Nor did I forcfcc \ 
that I fhould again be perfonally engaged in 
fcholaftic labours. ^ 

And yet your addreis, fuch is the wonderful 
adaptation as well as power pf truth, wears the 
afped, as if it had been contrived, not only 
to fum up and finally conclude ** the Hiftory 
of the Experiment at Madras/' but alfo to 
lend your fpontaneous aid and furtherance to 
the profecution of the fame obje<fls in £ng* 
land. When it could not, by any means^ 
have been known to you that I was deeply 
engaged in repeating th^ Madras Experiment 
in this country; that it was often afked> 
" where and what are the objcAs of this new 
and fanciful fyflem of education ?" And that 
before the A, B, C, had yet been well taught, 
it was again and again inquired, ^^ Do virtue 
and piety conflitute any branch of the new. 
dodrines of this new fchool?" At fuch a 
period it was. that you were preparing mate- 
rials which mufl put fuchqueflions to reft 
for ever, 
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Nor was it Idl aufpicious that at tlie very 

time of receiving your documents, I ws^s in, 

Ithe midil of a thoufand children at a'fimilar 

e^bliihment^ thp Boyal Military Afylum^ 

vrhere, from the magnificence of the fcenc^ 

the patriotifm of the inflitution^ the admira^t 

bje difcipUnc under which it is conduifted^ 

the commanding aufpice^ under which it ^ 

placed| and the royal patronage which it eiii- 

jcjys, thp happicft occafipn is prefcnted of bear-* 

ing publip and authoritative tcftimony to the , 

innocency, the truth, the fiinpUcity, and the 

praifticability pf the lyftcm under which you 

were educated, and ii^ whi?!^ ™y heart and 

^ul were deeply engaged. At fuch a mo- 

ment as this, it is, that your * letters bearing 

internal evidence of the authenticity of their 

narrative ; and your lifts comppfing a body of 

fa6b, the orily infallible df monftration in the 

naoral world, have p^t irito my hands the 

confqmmation of the proofs in regard to the 

p^nciples on which the Madras School wa^ 

Ipimded^ and the pernoanent reiults of thefe 

principles. 

If i was gratified by beholding the immer 
diatc fucccfs of my endeavours before I left 
Madras, 'f hpw enviable muft my feelings 
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be'* in having received at fuch a time> and 
through fo pure and interefting a channel, thofc 
documents, which carry the evidence of the 
Madras Syftem fo the utmoft pitch, to which 
the primary experiment made by me can be 
carried : and when I beheld, with inexpreiB-^ 
ble delight, fo many of my pupils and friends 
filling the very flations in life for which by . 
their education I had deflined them, and 
making for themfelves and for me the due 
returns to the government under which they 
enjoy Inch obvious advantages, for the pro* 
tedtion and favour uniformly (hewn to my 
-labours and to their welfare through every 
ilage of the progrefs of my experiment. 

In a word, it is then as the accomplifhment 
of my views in your education, and. in confe- 
/ quence of that parental iblicitude which I 
have for your welfare, that I am delighted with 
the reports of your fuccefs in life, and ftill 
more of the principles to which you juftly 
attribute that fuccefs ; and which, if you con- 
tinue to ad: upon them, whether you fucceed 
or not in this life, will prove an inheritance 
beyond all value in regard to the whole ex- 
tent of your exiftence. ^ 

But thefe arc only the firft fruits of the 
Q 4 
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tree planted at Egmore which I have lived 
to tafte; and virith the higher relifh^ that 
I look on them as the earned: of thofe fur? 
ther fruits in this country, and over the 
-world, which I ihall not live to gather; 
that I regard you as the happy inftru-? 
luents, under a good Providence, of leading, 
by the example you hold up, thoufand^ who 
ihall come -after you, to the benefits which 
you have fo happily improved. I have, there^- 
fore, availed myfelf of the inftrnftive and cIot 
quent Icffons isyhich you, my pupils and 
friends, have compofed for me, an4 of the 
irrefiflible faifts with which you have fur- 
niibcd me : and by applying them, as in this 
l^ter, and as you will ice in the accompany- 
ing publications^^ ^o the very purpofcs . for 
whijch they are fitted, and which I confi- 
jdently infer will prove moft grateful to you, 
I have fought to pay an early tribute tP the 
memory and re cognition of your ** firft a^ 
pn arriving at the years of difcretion.** 

Thus it is that my own pupils have taught, 
and enabled me to give new ftrength to the 
pofition for which I have long and ftrcnuoufly 
contended, and for which \ ihall not ceafe to 
contend but with my laft breath. " That 
^hcrc is only w^pting the authority of at\ 
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cftabliflicd lyftcm, on the principle of tuition 
by the fdiolars themfelves, to . produce by ; 
an education adapted to the condition of 
the youths in this country, and to the 
exigencies of the ftate^ efFeds analogous to 
thefe already produced in Indifi, by an educa-^. 
tion adapted to the condition of the youths 
there, and to the exigencies of that govern- 
ment, and to form here, as there, of thofe who 
might other wife be loft to thcmfelves and to 
^ciety — good men, good fulge<Ss, good Chriff 
tians/' 

I need not fay that. I include all my pupils 
\n t)iis commixnic^tion as well (hofe who, by 
their abfence from the prefidency, could not; 
give their fignature to your letter as thofe 
who did. I am perfedly fatisfied that all, 
who were placed under my tuition, have but 
one opinion pf my motives, of my attention 
^o their true and beft intereft, ^nd that thefe 
attentions were direfted, to obtain for them 
the beft chance of fuccefs, and the only fourcc 
pf real felicity in this life, as well as to give 
them the furc profpeft of eternal happinefe in 
fhat which is to come. 

Finally, my dear pupils, accept my heart- 
felt acknowledgment? for your, coramunica-: 
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tions^ fa well timed, fo wifely contrived, and 
fo happily e3;cciited. Receive my parental 
bleffing^ and believe me, with cordial affec- 
tioD, your well-wiflier and friend, 

A. Bell. 



EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 
fxwn Wm. Smith to Dr. Bell. 

(Sec page 167.) 

• DeTanelli Fort, Sth April, 179^. 

Reverend Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty to inform you that 
we arrived here the 28th ultimo, without 
any particular occurrence in the way. The 
day after our arrival we made our firft vifit to 
the Sukaun^ and he entertained us at hi& 
court for upwards of three hours. 

On the I ft inftant Captain Doveton fent 
me an order to open the boxes, and lay out 
the machines, to Ihew them to the Sultaun. 
Accordingly on the 3d I wjis fent for^, and 1 
exhibited the following experiments, viz- 
bead and wig, dancing images, eledric ftool, 
cotton fired, fmall receiver and ftahd, hemif- 
pheres, Archirpcdes's fcrew, iyphon, Tanta- 
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his% cup, wiater-pump, condcnfing engine, 
&c. Captain Doveton was prefbnt, and ex* 
plained, as I went on, to the Sultauii, who 
was giving an inftahc? of hi? being acquainted • 
with fome of thefe experiments. He has 
iliewn us a condenfing engine . made by him- 
felf, which fpputed water higher than ours. 
He dcfired me to teach t\yo ipcn, his aruz*^ 
begs. ; . 

On the 7th I was again fent for, and the 
following were exhibrtpd : tumbler and balls, 
(baling* wax, twelve men Ihocked, among 
whom were feveral khans and vackecls— ^ 
pleAric ftool : a man of eminent rank flood, 
and the Sultaun applied his hand about the 
man^ to receiye ihocks. Inflammable air fiVed ; 
at which he w^s aftoniflied at firft, and jifter- 
wards greatly pl^afed. Bladder burft ; after 
which he applied his hand upon the receiver; 
bladdei: and weight. Pneumatic bell; mi- 
crofcope; mechanical powers. At his own 
requeft the follow ing >verc exhi}>ited : iyphon, 
Archimedes's fcrew, water-pump, Tantakis*s 
icup, and copdenfing engine. Captain Dove- 
ton was not prefent. The Sultaun walked 
round the inftruments, and handled feveral 
apparatufes. He deiired me more than once 
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»ic arts, the dodrinc of the iyphoii, Archi- 
|ncdcs*3 icrew, and the water-pump. 

After the experiments were over, the Sul-r 
taun requeiled me to ilay eight or ten day$, 
ajid promifed to fend with nxe a couple of 
hircarrahs^ to Kiftnagherry, the place I told 
l&im where is my employment as a writer. 

I am now removed into the fort, where 4 
Tcry good place i& provided for me and the 
machines. Tippoo Sultaun wgs pleafed to 
prefent mc with ^ hundred rupees, which^ 
cxpept thirty^ I have delivered to Captain 
Povcton> in order to h^ve it conveyed to Capr 
tain ^c^. 

I am, reverend Sir> 
with the moft fincerc 
* gratitude and refpcA, 

youT very humble fervant, 
(Signed) Wjlliam Smith* 

Kiftnagherry, May 4th, 1794. — I was nine* 
teen 4ays detained in the fort of DevancHi, at 
which interval of tipie I taught the aruz-beg^ 
every experin>ent;, that the apparatus can adink 
pf being performed.^ The Sultaun was pleaie^ 
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' . . 

tb fend mc with airiiircarrah and two fcpoys 

to conduft me outof his country, whom f 
diimifled at Ryacotah, with i a receipt- froai 
Lieut. Macgregor, of the 4th bs^* q£ mat. udb 

Commanding Ryacotah. * 

Tripatore, iz May, 1794. — I have the ho- 
nour to infornl you that I arrived here the 6dt 
inftant, and commenced writing far Captaia 
Keed, and to fuperintend the boys. Of <bhic 
particulars that occurred while 1 remained at 
Deyanelli, after I wrote the letter, dated 8tii 
April, I now tak^ the liberty to write you; — 

' —It would,: I believe, be otherwifc, if I 
w^re to handle thofe inftruments. But tbe.cafc 
was. thus : the aruz^begs wer^ td perform what 
experiments they wanted to learn, while 1; 
at the diftancc of three <n four yards, was 
only to inform them when they were wrongl ; 
The objeft I had in view, before I begun 
tb make out direftions how to perform ex- 
periments, was, that if theSultaun wanted his 
men to be taught, I might have the dire^ions 
tranflated into their language. According!/ 
I aiked thofc men if they wanted written di- 
rc^ions, but they anfwercd me, that they 
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baye no names to give to the appttitAtuii, tlfe 
tiicy ii^oald fet about tranilating it. 

May 28th* I moft heartily thank you for 
tim laft kind favoui^ (which I received thtf 
30th inftant,) among many^ other very ilrong 
proofs of your attention and mtereft towards 
my welfare ; and I hope t will always have 
k in the bcft of my power to dcferve fuch. 

I will^ with the greatcft pleafure> inform 
you whatever elfe happened dttfing my refi* 
dehce in the Sultaun's country. 

I can aiTurc you that Tippoo Sukdun was. 
mightily pleafed with the eledric nuichine^ 
and the air^pumpi efpeciallythe dio&xic ma-^ 
chine. He was prepared for every expcri» 
ment I exhibited^ except the firing of the in« 
flammable ain 

I was greatly iurpriied when he called out 
to thofe, who were jtift preparing hand in 
hand^ in order to receive a ihock^ ,to iland 
without emotion^ and that they will prefently 
feel fomething fuddenly pafs through them y 
and. when it was done^ he laughed much at 
their Glaring at one another without fpeech« 

When a man fbood on the ftool, I gave him 
. the large metallic knob into his hand ; .but 
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the Sultaun defired me to take 'it bact ftotii 
him, telling me, at the iame time, that it is 
of no ufc^ and that the mans fift is fuffi* 
cient. 

It did coft me fcvcral minutes before the 
firing of the inflanftniable air proved fuccefsful 
(having never undcrftood that> by the {>oiiit 
of the difchargfcr applied to the kiiob of the 
piftoU i could more efFcdually difchar^e it 
than by the knob)*, duting which interim he 
was in a very impatifcht emotion ; and ^heii 
that was done, it did indeed furptife him. 
He defired me to go over it three times, 

— '—-I take the liberty to write for yow 
information the familiar difcourfe Tippoo 
Sultnun was pleafed to enter into with me, 
that took place at the clofe of the expeti* 
ments. 

There were fomc filrcr trumpets newly 
made brought itito him for his infpeSion, and 
which he defired the trumpeters to {blind 
hauw ^nd jauw^ i. e. come and go. After 
which he afked me if they were like thofe I 
faw at Madras. I anfwcred^ " Yes; but thofe 
at Madras arc made of copper." He a(ked 
me again, whether the tune wer6 ainy thing 
like what I have ever heard, I anfwercd,. 
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"No/V " How then ?'* fays he, .and pre* 
icntly> ordering the inil:rumei>t to be put intd 
my hafidi, defired mfc to blow. I told hin>> 
very civilly, that I could not blow* " No/* 
lays he, " you could j what ^re yota affaid 
of?" I told hini again thalt I fpokc truth, 
ahd that I was brought up in a fchool^ where 
jny. mailer infornaed mfc what lying waa, ^nd 
always punifhed thofe boys that fpoke unttuthsr. 
He begun again, in aflcing, if I knew bow 
the trumpets were ufed for fpcaktng on board 
of fhips? I told him that I never was on 
bo4rd of (hips. '^ Why," fays he, *' did yoti 
never tl^ke a walk on the fea*ihore to fee 
fuch things?" *' Yes, Sir," anfwered I^ " I 
have been feveral times on the fea-flbore, but 
the ihips are at a great diftance from me ; I 
can hardly difcem a man on the maft^ or deck 
of a ihip." Queilion : Whether 6nly one 
fort of muilc, Qt more, are ufed at Madras? 
Anf. Many of each fort ; and they are diflin* 
guifhed by thefe names, viz. drums, fifes^ 
flutes, clarinets, Fr&nchi^horn, and baifoon. 
Queftion: On what dccaiion do they ufe 
thefe mufics ? Anf. For foldiers to march, to 
falute, to retreat/ and fuch like* 
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The fubjeift on muiTe he ended, and the 
next was to this efFcft. 

He alked mc whether I am an Englifliman; 
I aniWered, Yes; but that I am a native of 
India. Queftion: What employment arc 
thofe Engliftimen and natives of India put 
into ? Anf. Firft they arc put into a fchool 
inftituted by the firkar, and, at the age .of 
twelve or fourteen years, they are put out in 
order to leftm trade or bufinefs— -as a me- 
chanic, merchant, failof, writer, and fuch like. 
Queftion : Whether they arc cnlifted as fol- 
diers ? Anf. No, 

June nth. *^ ~- -^ . — — — 
— ' — — After this the Sultaun arofe 
(five hours being elapfed) to quit the court, 
and defired the prefent (of a hundred rupees) 
to be delivered into my hands, with thefc ' 
words : *' This is given you as a prefent for 
the trouble you took in performing thofe ex- 
periments, which verily plealed me :" and a 
command, that I am to ftay in the fort ten 
days: '* After which/* he continued, " I 
will fend you to Kiftnagherry with two hir- 
carrahs, in order to cpnduft you fafely through 
my country." I returned the compliment 
with a falam, in the manner I was inftruded, 

R 
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faying, that I thankfully accept his prcfcnt, 
and am willing to obey his commands. The 
language, which, the Sultaun ufed, was the 
Camatic Malabar. Mine very little differed 
from his. Poornhia was the interpreter of 
luch terms as the Sultaun did not under- 
iland, and, CaJ>t. Dovetpn favoured me with 
his butler (who underllood and fppke the 
Moor language to perfeftion) to help me in 
going through the experiments. 
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■■/^ PART V. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

To the Syftem pf Education, which I have 
now detailed in its rife, progrefs, and el^iSs, 
there have been made many and varibiis ob- 
jections. Of thefe it heed only be faid in ge- 
neral, that creatures of the imagination, they 
dwell in clofets, in converfation, and in fpe- 
culation, but have no place within the walls 
of a fchool, where they fall beneath the 
touchftone of trial and experience. Some of 
them, however, have been thought entitle^ to 
peculiar notice. 

The general obje(9:ion to the Syftem, and 
its bearings in this country, I have antici- 
pated (p. 94 — 98.) 

The chief objeftion, which the intelligent 
reader may make to this fyftem is, " That 
however fimple and plain it may appear in 
the detail, it will be found complex and in- 
tricate in the execution." To this objedlion, 
which I have often endeavoured to obviate, I 
ycply, that the number of agents, which it fur- 
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nifhes and can multiply at pleafure, renders, by 
,the diviiion of labour, all its operations, in the 
hands of a man who Can direct and employ his 
numerous minifters, moft fimple and eafy. I 
alfo reply, that the future workman has an 
advantage in having the model before his eyes* 
I do not wifti to diffemble, that in this, as in 
every other art, if he do not underftand his 
trade, do not know how to handle his tools, 
cannot whet them when blunt, repair thera 
when out of order, and renew them when 
unfit fpr ufc, he muft not be difappointed if 
he fall fhort of the mark. And if ever fb 
well verfed in thefe operations, yet if he be 
of a temper to be^ difcouraged rather than 
ilimulated by difficulties, vvhich will ever 
occur in a new attempt ; if he do not labour 
^ith earneftnefs, pcrfevere with patience, and 
difplay unwearied refolution, he muft not ex- 
pc^ the prize, which God has attached to 
induftry, Ikill, and exertion. But I add, with 
full convidion^ that if this mode of conduc- 
ing a fchool were once fully eftabliflied, it will 
he found to require no more ability or exer- 
tion to carry it on, than it does for a Man to 
carry on any trade in the manner in which 
he was himfelf trained. 
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There are alfo readers, to whom feveral 
fa<5ls, here recorded, however authenticated, 
will appear extraordinary, and hard to be cre- 
dited. To anticipate and obviate Inch re- 
marks, I ihall nptice two inftances. Ex. gr. 
It is reported that every boy in the Aiylum 

" could fay his leflbns well, and was acquainted 
with what he had been taught, as appeared 
on examination, at any time^ by any perfon, 
who entered the fchool. To thofe, who look 
not beyond the general run of fchools> this 
muft appear not a little niarvellous ; but, like 
every thing elfe of this fort, relative to the 
Aiylum, will, on minute examination, V not 
only lofe the charaAer of marvellous, but be 
found the fimple and natural refult of the 
lyftem ; and as fuch — as the neceflary confe- 

^ quence of the fcherae being duly conduced — 
it furnilhes the beft criterion for the mafter 
to judge of the fuccefs of his endeavours, and 
the touchftone by which every vifitor may 
try the vigilance and ability of the fchool- 
mafter. 

This phenomenon flows direcSlly and ne- 
ceflarily from the degradation of the unequal 
fchqlars from clafs to clafs. If this degrada- 
tion were flriSly pradiled in every fchool, it 

R3 
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would dftcn happen that a boy, after fix: years 
fhidy, would not have reached half the height, 
at which he now ftands in the ranks of the 
fchool, but would have learnt ten times more 
than he has now learnt : and no boy, fitting 
to be placed in any fchool, would ever go 
through the courfe there, and remain ignorant 
of almoft all he might have learnt, if he had 
not been all along occupied in talks above 
his capacity, and exercifes beyond his di- 
ligence. 

It will be thought not leis extraordinary to 
fay, that one mailer can teach a thoufand or 
more fcljolars : and ftill more, that he can 
teach them as eafily as before he could ten ; 
nay, more eafily than he can ten who are in 
different ftages pf progrels. The powerful 
effcft of example and method, and general 
laws, and the choice of able and good boys 
for teachers and affifl:ants, fire, which a large 
feminary fiirniflies, is of great advantage in 
various ways. " And if nothing more could 
b^ faid of the ijdftem than that it enables one 
man to manage and infirudl'as niany fcholars 
as his fchool-room can contain and his eye 
reach, it would be no fmall prefent to the 
world." 
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It was heretbfore remarked, that little was 
faid of arithmetic, religious inftfuftion, and 
other elementary branches of education, in 
this treatife. And it was deemed neccffary 
to reply, that my experimental eflay treat,ed 
only of the fyftem and mode of tuition, and 
not of the fubj eft- matter of education. The 
fame claffification, with ealy, fliort, and fre- 
quent- leflbns, was followed in teaching arith- 
metic, the principles of religion, &c. as in 
every other fpecies of inftrudion.^ And the 
fyftem, when propofed for cliarity fchools in 
this country, has principally ip view to teach 
the fcholars to read thei^r Bible, and qualify 
them for inftrudion in the principles of our 
holy religion ; and, by its economy of ex- ^ 
penle and time,, to extend thefe invaluable 
bleffings to a greater number of children, and 
admit of their being at the fame time ufefully 
* employed in manual labpur. In this view I 
have now enlarged on this fubjeft : bat for 
this, arid every other good purpofc, it vid§ \xx 
the firft inftance neceflary to e;ftablilhi the 
credit of the fyft.em as a mean of faj::ilitating 
and expediting education. This done, it is 
time that it be immediately followed up by 
applying it to its primary objed: and end. 

R 4 
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Of fchools conduifted on this principle, 
and of work performed on the fatxic plan, an 
early and zealous patrpnefs was found in the 
good and pious Mrs. Trimmer of Old Brentr 
ford, to whofe fuccefsful exertipns in the 
caufc of religion and piety her country is 
deeply indebted^ This is the lady fo well 
known to parpqts interefted in thp religious 
education of their children, fpr having fupr 
plied books and' furnifhed inftrudion well 
adapted for their purpofe. There are fevers^ 
female fchools of induftry, in the metropolis, 
appr9aching to this plan, fuperintended and 
conduftpd, in an excfllei>t llyle, by Ladies, 
who, in general, are fpuqd particularly atten- 
tive to fuch charges. 

Of the religious inftruAiqn given at the 
Egmpr^ Alyliim, it were fuperfluous to enter 
into any detail, as it is apparent on the face 
of the experiment, apd in the regulations of 
the fchpol, that it was in the ftrideft con- 
formity with t^e dodrines and difcipline of 
the Church. 

. The following objeftions; I notice in de? 
ference to th? friends of my purfuits. 

Frequent exception, I am told, has been 
tfkcn to the economy of thp rod, and thp 
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Commutation of corporal puniflmicnt, which 
I have propofed. This propofal is treated as 
equally chimerical and dangerous. The 
fceptre of pedagogues is idolifed and invefted 
with the fble power of transfufing into the 
heart and foul, goodnefs, knowledge, and 
wifdom. The authority of Solomon is ad- 
duced to prove that any other mode of pu- 
iiiihment is prefunpptuous and irreligious* 
** He that fpareth his rod, hateth his fon/* 
Equally infenfible to the beauty, the fpirit, 
and the fenfe of the figurative and metapho- 
rical language of the eaft, thofe friends of 
exclufive flagellation not only miftmderftand, 
but, unhappily for the back of many a 
fufFerer, pervert the wifdom of Solomon by a 
literal interpretation of his expreffive apho- 
riim. Aibribing a peculiar charm to the rod, 
independently of the end for which it is ufed, 
they think it facrilegious to attain that end 
by any other means. To guard againft this 
j)ra6lical mifapplication of Holy writ in the 
economy of a fchool, I obforve, that the rod 
— ^the inftmment of punifhment-^is here put 
for the puniihment itfelf. The title, which 
the rod has to this diftin<^ion, in profane as 
ivell as iacjed learning, may be feen in a 
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pcrfeA fpccimen of this mode of punifhment 
in a Roman (or Grecian) fchool, in the prints 
of the ruins of Herculaneum. There a 
bared culprit, held by the hands over the 
iho.ulders of one of bis fchoolfellows, his feet 
ftretched out by another, fufFers under the 
rod of a third, and difplays a fcene not un- 
worthy of the flogging Orbilius. 

The true fenfe of SoIomon*s aphorifm will 
be found in this, as in every other inftance, 
confident with found wifdom. It is that, 
when offences are conamitted, and thofc in 
authority do not take meafurcs to prevent the 
repetition, and correft the offender, his real 
intereft is overlooked, and his true happinef^ 
committed. . 

In the interpretation of this paflagc the 
fame latitude niuft be given to the word 
bateth. For the wife man does, not mean to 
fayi that the parent, " who fpares the rod,'* 
adually diilikes his fon. On the other hand^ 
it is an overweening fondnefs or love which 
oft'prevents necelTary corre<ftion. He means 
that he a6ls as if he hated him, and that the 
confequenpes are iiich as hatred and not love 
propofes to itfelf. ^^t I am afhamed of 
dwelling on obferrations, of which if a man 
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be ignorant, "he cannot read his Bible with 
fafety,.far lefs wltl} benefit. Yet it is cur 
rious to remark, that thefe flaves to the rod, 
like others who are addifted to peculiar te- 
nets, interpret fcripture juft as it fuits their 
purpofe ; foi: they grant to the word fon that 
latitude, which they refufe to rod* 

Of fcriptural fupport to this interpretation 
I quote only a fingle example. It brought 
down fevere judgment on the houfe of Eli 
that *' bis fons made themfelves vile, and he 
reftrained them not." The primary objedl 
of every parent or mafter is to refirain, to , 
prevent the crime; bu^ when, in fpite of all 
that is done by way of prevention, the offence 
is committed, and puniflimcnt becomes ne- 
ceflary for the fake of example, or to reform 
the culprit, can there be a hefitation whether 
that noode of correftion is to be preferred, 
which is mod mild, if it be at the fame time 
irioft efFeftual, and has the Icaft tendency to 
difgracc, to degrade, and to harden ? With 
the ingenuous and noble ardour of youth, as 
with the mettle of a fiery fteed, much more 
is to be efFcAed by a mild and generous treat- 
ment than by the fevereft and repeated 
blows. 
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Though I thus plead for a frequent com- 
mutation of corporal puniftimcnt, it is not 
that it is neccflarily conneAed with the letter, 
however it may be in the fpirit, of the Madras 
Syftem, It is prevention, not impunity, which 
is its aim. The fufficiency of the correftion, 
•which it employs, is fecn in its method, or- 
der, fubordination, and obedience. 

The next objeAion of the fame fort, and in 
the fame fpiriti regards emulation. This prin- 
ciple, though not new, is yet fo perpetual and 
powerful an agent in the Madras School, 
and is fb frequently and ferioufly queftioried, 
^nd by thofe to whom the greateil deference 
is due, that I feel the neccffity of difcuffing 
this fubjeft at fome length. As to the tui- 
tion by the fcholars themfelves in the new 
fchool, the emulation of the old fchool is by 
far the moft valuable auxiliary. I am ex- 
ttemely jealous of this principle, for I cannot 
fo conveniently part with it as witb any other 
fubfidiary, which I have cnlifted into my 
icrvice. 

Firft, it is faid that emulations are .don- 

demned by St. Paul, Gal. v. 20, and claflcd 

among "the works of the flefli ;*' thus " hatred j 

•variance, emulations^ ftrife, feditions, herefies, 

cnvyings," of which we are told " that they 
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which do fuch things (hall riot mhcrit the 
kingdom of God/' To this I reply in the 
words of the fame apoftlc, Rom. xi. 13, 14. 
*' I fpeak to you, Gentiles, as much as I am 
the apoftle of the Gentiles^ I ma'^nify mina 
office : If by any mfeans 1 may provoke to 
emulation them which are my flefli, and might 
lave fome of them/* It is to this emulation^ 
the fruit of the fpirit, that in imitation of 
our great and learned apoftle we daily and 
hourly provoke our difciples in their literary 
as well as Chriftian career ; and not to thofc 
efnulations^ the works of the flefh, which as 
much ,difqualify as the other pepares us for 
*^ the kingdom of heaven/* 

But the matter muft not reft here, we muft 
examine whether the emulation of our fchools 
do in reality produce the fruits of thejphit, or 
be allied to the works of the fejh. 

The word * emulation, (from aemulus, rival) 

* Ariftotlc happily defines •' emulation to be a certain 
pamful folicitude, ocfafioned by there being prefenied to 
oUr notice^, and placed within our reach in the pelilieffion of 
thofe, who are by nature our fellows, things at once good 
and honourable : not bccaufe they belong to tbem^ but be* 
caufe they do not alfo belong to us.^* 
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rivalfliip takes its colour of good or evil from 

the fource whence it originates, and the 

objeA to which it is applied. To be emulous 

of virtuous excellence is as praifeworthy, as to 

be emulous of fuperiority in vice is dcteftable: 

" By fair rewards our noble youths we raife 

To emulous merit, and to thirft of praife." — PrioIi. 

The defire of fuperiority, the endeavour at 
Excellence, which is ftylcd emulation^ ufing 
that word in its true fcnfe, when direfted to 
laudable purfuits, is a principle implanted by 
the hands of the Creator for the wifeft and 
nobleft purpofes in the human bread. It is 
this principle that is elicited by the claffifi- 
cation of a fchool ; by which its pupils arc 
excited to excellence, and to rife to diftinc- 
tion and eminence in learning, in morals, and 
in religion. There is indeed another fenfe of the 
word emuJattotty where it denotes not fo much 

J;^ cT» aAAw, aXX' on i)(\ xoci auTw iru ^AristoT. 

Rhetor, lib. ii. ch. xiii* Cantab. 1728 ; but in preced- 
ing edition^, ch. xi. 

" Contrafted with envy (I abridge what follows, com- 
pared with his preceding chapter, on envy) a bafe paffion, 
inherent in mean fouls, who feek not to exalt themfelves, 
but to deprefs their fellows, is this generous principle of 
emulation J which marks the chara6ler of the young and 
tnagnammous.^* Ho>y aptly do thefc. doflrines of the great 
Mafter of antiquity apply to the Madras Sydem ! 
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to feek to excel others, and to rife above 
them, as to endeavour to deprcfs them, and 
fink them below our level : not to overtake 
and outftrip in the literary and Chriftian ca- 
reer, thofe who have outrun us, and arc be*^ 
fore us, but to obftruft their couife, and 
bring them back to us, or force therti behind 
us ; when it is akin to malice, envy, ftrife, 
contention, ahd is the vice oppofite to that 
virtue which I deiignate by this word, the 
vice to which it degenerates, when it is di- 
refted to unworthy purfuits, or not retrained 
within due limits. In every ihftahce, where 
emulation has been duly excited in a fohool, 
and- pointed to the juft end of education- 
literary, moral, and religious irpprovemeht, 
I have uniformly feen it do much good, and 
in no iiiftance has it produced the fmalleft 
harm. I do not however pretend to fay that, 
it may not fome times degenerate into envy. 
It is enough that nothing of this fort has oc- 
curred within my own obfervation or that of 
thofe, who purfue the fame path : and I do 
not hold myfelf refporiiible for the mifappli- 
cation or perverfion. of this principle, or any 
other, which may lead to a different refult. 
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For a praftical folution of this qucftipn, tlitf 
only folution Vrhich can be depended on of' 
fuch queftionS, I avail myfelf of the following- 
communications, which will weigh the more 
that my ingenuous and zealous correfpondcnt 
had heretofore entertained a prejudice on this 
point. Of the letters with which I am fa- 
voured on thi§ fubjeft I haVe feleded .thele> 
bec^ufe they alfb refolve the chief inquiries 
made when it. is propofed to profecute this 
experiment : and efpecially becaufe they go 
to ihew how eafy it were to introduce the 
Madras Syftem into every populous parifli and 
town in the kingdom, and to anticipate and 
prevent the mifapplication and perverfion to 
which it, as well as all that is good and excel- 
lent, even emulation itfelf, is liable. It is not 
the fage maxims of philofophy, the pro- 
found deduftions of morality, or the warin' 
declamations of oratory, when with the ut- 
moft force of truth they inculcate general or 
hypothetical topics, which can convey that 
inftrudion to the mind, or iiiipreis that con- 
viftioh on the heart, which the incidents of 
true ftory, and the aftu^l occurrences of real 
life, are found to produce. 
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.f^. ^. Sneddiiil; near SbifinaU^ Salopy 

JJcar &ir, Nov.io/1807. 

A NOTE received yefterday from Mr. ^ 
G. Marriott, informs me that you are now in 
London, and holds out hopes which induce 
me to write to you without further delay,, 
I ihould indeed, before this, have begged you 
to accept my fincere thanks for your laft kind 
favour, but did not know when you would 
return from the country ; and wilhed, before 
I wrote to you again, carefully to read oyer 
the Analyfis, with a view to determine whe- 
ther we might venture to adopt the lyftcm, 
without afliftance from any perfon praAically 
acquainted with it. And I conclude, that if 
fuch ailiftance could not be had, rather than 
give up the plan, I would certainly endeavour 
to fupply the place of it by alking you a mul- 
tiplicity of minute queftions, which I doubt 
not but your zeal and patience would fatif- 
fadlorily anfwer : ftill however the advantages 
of a pradical knowledge in the eftablilhment 
of any fyftem are fuch, that I do not hefitate 
to requeft the favour of you to feleft and fend 
to us fuch an auxiliary as you Ihall approve. 

In reading the Analyfis, amidft all that has 
delighted me, fbme doubts and queftions hayc 

3 
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ariien in ray mihd, which I cannot but com- 
municate to you. It is fcveral times ftatcd, 
that the " fchemc of tuition by the fcholars 
themiclves" c6nftitutes the cflencc and grand 
charaderiftic of the Madras Syftem. Is then 
the pradicc of changing places continually in 
the clafles, and ttie encouragement of emula- 
tion, a neceflary part of that fcheme ; or arc 
the advantages of the fyftcm to be obtained 
without it? Have you ever found, in the 
courfe of your experience, that giving fcopc. 
to the principle of emulation (particularly in 
the cafe ^f tutors and pupils changing places) 
has produced perjonal feelings of envy and ill 
will, deftrudive of that "lowlinefs of mind in 
which e^ch Ihould cfteem others better than 
themfelves ;** — in a word, any thing contrary 
to that fpirit of humility and love which is 
the Alpha and Omega of Chriftianify ? And 
would tbefe perfonal feelings be avoided, fup- 
pofe any fuch exift, hyfuhdlvidlng the ckffes, 
fa that inftead of a competition and change 
between individuals idi^Ang each others places, 
the objeft be, in the one cafe, to be raifcd into 
a higher fubdivifion, and in the other, not to 
be degraded into a lower ? I put thefe quc(^ 
tions to you freely, ^aifurcd that you would 
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v(ri(h mejto.do fo, ^pd i/v|ll 9s freely aqfwer 
them: principles, whca confidered Ipecula- 
•lively, and viewed in <their pra<5liGal appli- 
cation, prefent frequently a ivery .different 
. afpe A. . . ' 'I 

I belie^re.LInfomicdyQu^ tkat QurjIchooUs 

at prefent /mfirdy ;a Suoday School ; c I biYC 

farther objeds in vicw^ hat of cotutfe ^Qym^ 

uncertain; I wifh therefore particillwr^jio 

learn • frpm - you, .whether . you ^ am&ikr any 

^jDaodificationsiof the iyftato .necdS^ryi i» its 

-4^plical^oii/jto Suiaday^ Schools, .atidiif .«Qy^ 

what ? We propofe^ whca you lihallMverf^r* 

;mihed.usi with.an>a(ffiftaitit^ to colic d.a$; many 

> of.Qur\fchDlftrs^as we can eyeiy^jday,.ithatiiio 

time may he. l(iftjw,hile.lie i$,.with; us. ^U 

any either previous arnmgcmentaibc infioeflkry ? 

I oncethoi^ht of^ taking. from .< the hD^%i\6td. 

or I s. per year ; in moft. caf£s^ it : cquld .he 

well fpared ; . would: this: plan. he. agtseeablelo 

youri advice ?^Wcvhppetq be favourisd.wath a 

, letter from m you, * previou&>to the departwe of 

./our aifiilant, fcM' whqie arrival wciball»nci 

feel veryv^nxious ; with JUan}^ thanks for ihe 

: tiDublcycoi/ are. taking, I remain, deari Sir, 

— ' 1 your :obHged and faithful icrsrant,., 

, /rCILCAJMBllO*/' 

S Z 
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Letter to the Rev. C. R. CAMEflpN. 

- ' , "Dear Sir, . , Swanage, Dbrfet, I4th. Nov. 1307^ 

THiS inftant, returned from town wlicre^ 
I ftaid only a few days, I am favoured with 
your letter^ and lofc,' riot a moment iri reply- 
ing to your inquiries.: I perceive that you 
: have i?ead my experiment with no common 
attention* : 

You awr^mte cortfc<a in believing diat you 
' willicarh on trial, atad by experience, the in- 
. nocency and utility of what may a priori ap- 
pear doubtful for fu^JiGicws^ ' ; 

To take your kttei' in order, I muft leave 

k «o toy friends, Mr. Maitiott and Mr. Davis, 

■ (by whofc zeal> ^ility, and induftry much 

has been done in fpreading the Madras Syf- 

tem) to feltd^ a boy for you, as they arc on 

t. the fpot,.; and for. this purpofc fhall commu- 

i nicate to them your wiflies and intentions. 

' Eniuiaticm— ra principle implanted in oiir 

; bofoms by the Author of our nature for the? 

: >wiieft and noblc# purpoies is an ciTential part, 

: arid the'gi»tad rcccNim^adfltJon of public.edu- 

6ation<:. and I > hard never known any other 

thaa>thc^mbft iben^cial and fakitary efFe^s 

fiottii its bfcing called forth ; as it greatly tends 
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not only to cxdtc diligence, butj sdmofl; to 
fuperiedc punifhment. . 

Tutors and pupils may be diipcnfcd) with>* 
and often are for the fake of quictnefs. 

I coniider no modification neceiTaiy for 
Sunday Schools, My. Sunday Schools arc: 
conduced as the Day Schools. ! know no 
other previous arrangement neceffary than 
providing fmall and cheap tra<fl& (books), cff 
which Mrs. Trimmer's Charity School Spell- 
ing Book, Part I. and the Child's Book, 
Parts L and IL and Pfalters, are cfpecially. to , 
be noticed, and are on the fbciety'^ books for. 
promoting Chriftian knowledge. 

By all means take monthly or quarterly, 
from tho/e, children who can afford it, what 
they can afford, for inftruftion; and make 
them alfo pay for tl^eir books. In London a 
fliilling a. month is charged for day fghpl^rs* 

The reafon I have fo often repeated that 
the fyftem confifts in the tuition by the fcho- 
lars thcmfelves is, that the very principle, on 
which fuccefs depends, was often 'overlooked 
in fome fchgols. The reafon why the claffi- 
ficatibn, the perpetual change of places, and . 
confcquent emulation, are hot ftated ^s eflen- 
tials of that fcheme is, that thefe requifites/ 
S3 



hAon^,6ir Ifeduld' belong, td' cif^ty puYAic ah* 
private fchool, and arc notWSiiyy€i\H of rfiltfc,^ 
tKongh^ jicthdpi l' HaVc cari-icd' theit* right 
applications further' than- ^as- dbfae before, 
Thfe adrkntdges' Whith' thefc' ^rodude rhuft, 
in tto' ihftanccy b6 difpciiifed vritft. 

I Aiiift dtfpatbfr tills fcrftwl afe i< is> having 
to fcl ^biit my ^tfe'pfer^ttii' for fhe dtAira- of 
to-mxyrfoi^, and btihg utt^lling that you 
ibbuld^'tea^day. 

Shbrt, caijr, frequent^ IfeflbAs, liatnt artd* fdk^ 
every quaitW of an hdti*, 6r dVety halFhoui^ dt 
nioft, and ho letter or Word ever paffed over 
without being ^crfedly krioWA* arc otit grand 
arcana. 

Fot tlite rdft Irmift' ndW ttftr yotf to my 
friends, and to the y(rtith! they niay fe!eA> of 
V^hich ! muft alfb Write to thiem. 

Wifliing yoti all fucccfs, of which you can- 
not fail if you fed c^er]^ Icfibn pc^feftly feafnt 
and perfeftly feid, I am, dear fir, 

your moft faithful fervant, A. Bell/* 

N. fe. The above, of which f had ho copy, 
is printed from a copy taken by one of his 
fcholars by order of Mr. Davis> while pafling 
through his hands. 
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"Dear Sir, . ,; . . Jan.»5,1808. 

YOUR favour of the i5tU mftant, for 
which I beg you accept my thanks — inforqa3 
me that you are ftill at^ Svvanage ; and 1 lofc 
therefore no time in ta)jing a4y^nt;age of this 
information. Had I been certain abopt; your 
refidea(;e, or had ^i^. thing of> importance to 
communicate, I^ ^^V^df ^s in duty bpund^ 
have written before this^ an;^ th^ked you for 
your kind and candid a^w^r to my inquiries 
refpe^in^ th? principle of em\i1ation : I cai^ 
only reply, tha^t whatever my opinions inight 
be, th^y have not in t^is inftanc.9 influenced 
my pradice ; and in the application of this 
principle \ have di^oi^ered n9thi:ng, a$ far as 
pay experience go?s, but the mqil f^^utary 
p^(5s; and amid|ft all the an^cty c^f th? 
ch^drejj^ to rife, &c. no appearance of e^ivy o^ 
ill. will \^di% fbewn itfclf. - Our childrci;^ are 
WOi;\dcrfully improved in various refpecl^, ?in^ 
wheye fducation is unrefpittsngly carried oi> 
under fhe fyftem, wjthout; the intervention of 
fevcral days, as in a Sunday Sc^ipol, the effeds 
muft be prodigious. Lewis Warren has 
'acquitted himfelf much to our fatisfadion, 

s 4 , 
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and is very wtU qualified for the work in 
which he is engaged. He has almoft finiihed 
his bufinefs^at Wellington, wherd he has bccii 
organizing a weekly free-fchool for my friend 
and neighbour Mr. John Eyton, who is vicar 
of a pariih * containing feven thoufand fouls, 
and who, I trufl, by means of the fyftcmi 
will bc/ enabled greatly to extend his plans of 
tducation. My coufm, Mx*. Thomas Butt 
of Trentham, Staffordfhire, was here lafl 
week, and I took him to fee the fchool at Wel- 
lington; in confcquehce of which, he is 
anxious to eflablifh the fyflem in Staffordfhire. 
He is in the midfl of the potteries, which arc 
very populous, and has both a Sunday School 
and a Weekly School under his own eye, fo 
that it is^ a foil well fitted for the fyflem to 
take root and flourifh in \ but I did not feel 
myfelf authorifed to let !/• W. go out of the 
neighbourhood without confulting you firfl. 
With many thanks for the trouble you have 
taken with us, and with fincere defires for 
the furtherance of your important and bene- 
volent, plans, believe me, dear Sir, 
your fincere and obliged, C, R. Cameron/' 
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^^ ^ -,. SnedftilUShiffnalT^ 

** Dear Sir, March 30, 1808. 

I WAS quite unconfcions thai; any ihing 
I had faid, or related, refpeding my expe- 
rience of your fyftefn, cou^dhie of any further 
ufe than to afford fotne TatisfacStion' to you 
and your friends, and fliew you that the trou- 
ble you had taken with us was not in vain.' 
But you are quite welcome to make any other 
ufe of my letters you can; and I fliall rejoice 
if I can be a means of contributing in* any 
way to forward your benevolent and very Im- 
portant plans, and of removing any precon- 
ceived objections to a lyftem of education^ 
which feems to me calculated to effe^l all that 
education can effeU — confidered as a mere hu- 
man work — ^in forming the charafter; and, 
by the habits it induces, to prove the beft 
hand-maid to that religion by which alone 
the heart can be changed, and aji evil nature 
be made a good one. 

The experience of my neighbour, Mr, Ey- 
tpn; who h^ eflabliflied the fyilem in a Day 
Sc})Ool, coniifting of more than 80, boys, 
fully agrees with mine in refpeft to the ^ood 
effefts of the fpirit of emulation which it ex- 
cites ; and he fays it has annihilated all the 
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dulncis and ftupidity that generally attaches 
to a lcji*)pl. Some of the boys, who are bro- 
thers, after they hayc left fchool ip an even- 
ing, have fpcUing matqhes at home ; arid th^ 
mother of oTie tgj^ laid" her fon vfdkjfpeUing in 
hisjteepi : the fphppl has be?n long eftabliflied, 
fcufthefe efteds are quite, new. We have ne- 
ver adopted the fyftcm of tutors and pupils^ 
except occasionally and m one or two in- 
^ances. 1 beg leave to repeat to you a 
thought fuggefted by Mr. Eyton. — If the fub-. 
ftancc of the An^lyiis, containing merely di- 
redions for modelling a fchool, &c. &c. was 
publilhtd in as Ihort and popular a form as 
jpight be, fo as to admit of an cxtenfive cir- 
culation^ with a brief detail of the advantages 
of the iyiiem, it might be e^^trcmely ufcful. 

Iv Warren has alnooft finiihed his work a^ 
Treptham, from whence the lyftem feem^ 
likely to fprcad into a very populous neigh- 
bourhood. I am, dear Sir, 

your fincere and obliged, C.R.Cam^rqi^^" 

Another grand obje<Slion to the Madras 
School is its jury^* which has formed with 

* The utmoft rcluSancc to this ineafurc was at firll felt 
by Mr, Davis, and other friends of the Syftem, whom ex- 
perience ibon converted int© its wannfcft adv^catesv • / 



ibme an iniiirmonntable barrier. Though* 
fitted to infpire yOuth with a love of juftice, 
x^f^A for the lawsj^' aiid a defcrbnce to. 
the mflitutlons of thicir country, yet opf^ofite 
^ffe<fts have been afcribed' to it in. thco!y,> 
stnd have filled' fome minds with horror of thift> 
hydra monHen To telicvc my readfersjfreraK 
juch apprehenfions, I afliii^ them thatJt U np- 
otherwife neceiiary to the iyftcm thafi 9s ^ 
mild engines of difcipline, which they' are at 
perfcA liberty, to difpfnfc with; if they retaia 
a prediledion for a more fummary n}6de,.'of 
correAion. I muft> however, obferve,: ith^ 
this innocent inftrument of diicipline gives ^ 
iblemnity an4 force to punifhment, andLoitett 
by its forms alone efie6b what punifhmtnt 
cannot do; Bmt it is adked, are children ^t 
ichoot capable of entering into logical and , 
metaphyiical dtftin£lions, or into the nice gra- 
dations of merit and demerit } i£ not, fo much 
the better ; fo much the Icfs cafiiiftry ; fo 
' much the lefs chance of error. But can they 
jdifcriminate between truth and falfekood, 
right and wrong, good and bad motives ? Yes, 
I lay, in regard to their fchool and play- 
fellows, far better than we can who alk thefe 
queilions I Of the omiffions and commiffions 
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of one another, they arc moft perfpicacions. 
Of the motives. of cohdu£l^: fome times beyond 
our ]?each, their judgment is unfophifticated^ 
and tb^tr deci (ions ar^ natural and juft. They 
oorreipond with the (entimcnts, feelings, and 
eDofdoufnets of their fellows, and command 
as ydu db, their refpcd: and eftccm for that 
itttpartia} and equal juftlce, whicli the: cuU 
jMTits theinfelves are well aware maintain the 
^diieral order, harmony, condfort, and hapn 
j^jncfs^. Were it otherwife, you do ,iK)t tie 
yourfclf down to the fcntcncc of this court 
Aiartial, which in^cifeft' it is, and which you 
lle^ only relbrt to, when you fee occa(aon for 
%«mi'expe<% benefit ^om it. •; 

* It is ferioufly objcfted that this /yftem of 
education is too prodtiiftiye, is too^^>faving of 
labour, tinie, and expenfc for common ufe^ 
It is al/o faid that it is unfit for general and 
i^tional education, becaufe its economy and 
other advantages do hot tell in a fmalFas: ii^ a 
great fcKool. . 

To thefe, and fimilar objcdlions, it will 
not be expeded that I Ihould make a r?pLy. 
But I have in refervc, from the pen of an in- 
valuable friend^ a complete anfwer ". vyhicb 
meets every poffibic objpdion/* Jt \% ipcludcd 
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in ^ display of its oppofite fruits and-adv^*- 

t$ges. ^hefe arc fiamrned up with iudt 

rability, .coQ^ifencft, and penetration, carrjr 

in thcpifelves fo much weight, and f^l frocoi 

(uch a height, that thdy cannot fall to naakc 

a deep impreflion. Granted to my boqucft 

to makc! fuch ufe of it, as may appear to me 

moft conducive to the common caufe, I am 

happy in prcfenting to my readers this . 

EXTRACT of a SERMON; 

Tnachid ai Ss^MarySy Lambeth, for the Ben^t rfibe 

Boys Charity School^ 27th Marcbt. lioS, 

By the Rev. CHARLES BARTON, D.D, 

DoraeAic Chaplain of his Grace the Archbiiliop of Cmitay 
bury, &c. &c. &c, 

Eph. vi. 4. " Bring them up in the nurture aud admo- 
nition of the Lord." 

— — — ** But it is with peculiar 
and well-grounded confidence that I prefumc 
now to call upon you for a more than ordi- 
nary contribution. To the ingenuity, li- 
berality, and unwearied exertions of an indi- 
vidual, we are indebted for a plan of education 
which promifes fuperior advantages, and meets 
every pojjtbk ohje£iion. Its primary ai^ 
eflential excellence confifts in fixing the at- 
tention, or, in other words, in abftrafting the 
mind from every objed, and emjploying it 
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£>lely upon that which is deitgncd lor its 
more immediate occupation. This lies at the 
foundation of all knowledge. Where fuch a 
habit is acquired^ unufual progrefs may be 
expcdcd. And thus the bcft poifible provifion 
is notade^ that the children under your care 
may o1;)tain moft expeditiously thc' means of 
fubfiftencf:. 

In its prefent cflFcft, the benefit is emi- 
nently confpicuous. The buiinefs of inftruc- 
tlon IS fboner completed. Much valuable 
time is faVed, which may be employed to the 
purpoies of induftry, and the boy at an earlier 
period may be making fomc advances in the 
deftined employment of his future life. Thus 
he may become qualified for entering fboner, 
and with greater advantage, into ibme adive 
calling, to the relief of his parents, to his own 
individual happinefs, and to the increafc of 
national proiperity. 

In its prefent efFeft alfo, and in the more 
immediate refult of its operation. It is the 
' parent of order. There is no room left for 
idlencfs. Nothing can poffibly occur to di- 
vert the thoughts from their prefcribcd occu- 
pation. Every boy has his place, and every 
hour Its proper bufinefs. And then the .whole 
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is conduced with fuch.a regard to mcttdci, 
as cannot fail to infinuate itfclf into the habits 
of the child, and have a proportionable in- 
fluence upon his future conduiS. 

Together with this there grows up imper- 
ceptibly a fenfe of duty^-fizbordi nation,' and 
obedience. Every talk is appointed, and the 
time for its performance limited. It is .un- 
dertaken, therefore, with a full convidion of 
the neceffity of making the requifitc profi- 
ciency within the prefcribcd period. It is ac- 

. quired alfo under the vigilant eye of the 
teacher, who, it is well known, will mark 
every inftance of inattention. And a regard 
to his admonitions is fccurcd, by an' applica- 
tion to that powerful principle implanted in 
our nature by Providence, the fenfe of honour 
and of fliame. The hope of a reward fuitable 
to youthful expedlations ; . the fear, not of 
corporal pain, but of difgrace; are the etfec- 
tivc fprings by which the niighty m^hirie is 
moved. The fm^rt of bodily pain foori fub- 
fides and is forgotten, but the fenf? of fliamc 
fticks clofe, and will not fufFer the 6Scnd^t 

[ to be at peace, till the fault that occaiibned 
it be . obliterated by fubfequent mcritprioiis 
aiSs, ^Whoever attentively furveys a leminaiy 
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of education conduftcd on this plan, will at 
once be fatisfied, that the point has been 
gained, upon which the judicious inftrudor 
may take his ftand, and dircd the mind in 
whatever it pleafeth him. , 

Laftly, it is very nciaterial to obfcrvc, thefc 
things arc not merely taught as principles, or 
enjoined as duties, but they are pradlilcd,-— 
. daily and hourly praSltfed. They are wrought 
into the fentiments, and are almoft mechani- 
cal in their efiecls. They are the fixed and 
fettled habits both of body and mind. 

And now contemplate a youth fb trained 
up, entering upon his appointed ftation in 
fociety ; a youth who is habitually religious, 
attentive, diligent, orderly, obedient. Is there 
an occupation within his fphere fer which he 
i;^ not in a great degree already qualified ? Is 
he not prepared to acquire with facility, and 
to purfue with ftcadinefs, whatever art may 
be put before him? 3Vho is there among 
you, that would not readily receive into your" 
habitation as a fervant or an apprentice a boy 
with fuch habits? Receive him, did I lay? 
Who would not rather confider him as, a 
treafurc ?^ — —But let not our eftimation of 
the benefit reft here. Attend mm in his pro- 
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grefs, View him eftabliflied in life, and be- 
come mafter of his own time and of his own, 
powers. Poflefled of fu0h qualities, in his 
general condud he wiH be a valuable member 
of the community ; and in his particular 
calling he will diligently labour to provide 
for thofe who are under his protedion* And 
here again behold him as the father of a fa-^ 
xnily, training up his offsprings in the iama 
paths, and teaching them to profit by the 
fsmc beneficial inftrudion. Go on, and 
view them in their turn becoming the centres 
of other circles, in which religion, virtue, and 
happioefs, are difFufed and propagated. At- 
tend me one ftep further, and behold thefe; 
children, now under your care, and their de- 
icendants from generation to generation, after 
they Ihall have faithfully difcharged their du- 
ties in this world, — behold them tranflated 
into heaven, afTemblcd before the.thrqne o^ 
God, and in the full enjoyment of evcrlafting 
happincfs! Until you have accompanied 
them into this laft and raofl glorious fcene, 
you have not, you cannot have, the fair eiii- 
matc of the benefits for which the foundation 
is here laid/' 
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Sec alfo a Sermon preached at the calfhedrat 
church of Winchefter by the Rev. I^rcderic 
Irem^ngcr, A. B. F* L. S. Minor Canon of 
Winchefter, &c. Hatchard and Rmngtons. 
This eloquent preacher and pious fellow- 
labourer informs me, that on the departure of 
d boy, who had been with him a month mo- 
delling Sunday Schools, the fcholars requeued 
that a day or (I quote from recolledticm of a 
<5onvcrfation and of a letter which I have 
miflaid) night fchool be opened and conduced 
im the Madras principle, that they might 
teach one another, for they had learnt tnore 
in the laft month than in any fix before. He 
added, that previous to the introdudion of th^ 
new iyftem, he was not able to discriminate 
between one fcholar and another, but that he 
can now tell the charafter and proficiency of 
each. 

Among thefe prai^lical anfwers I infert what 
is this moment put into my hand by a friend^ 
of whofe uniform and unremitting exertions, 
among all to whom his influence extends, I 
cannot fpeak as I think, but whofe pious and, 
cJorreA zeal thoufarids of children will rife up 
and blefs for me in thofe countries where this 
precious boon is ineflimable; - 
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EftraSl of a Letter from the Rev. Tho. Butt 

of Trmthamy to C. JFl Marriot, Efq. Lln^ 

colnS'inn-fields. 

" I fhpuld have written earlier^ had I not 
wiihed to give you my teftimony in favour o.f 
the plan^ founded on an adequate trial. I 
have tried it in two Sunday Schools, one con- 
taiijiing 90 boys, the other 60 girls. In both 
I have induced the teachers to adopt it; and I 
have the l^tisfaftion to fay, that the children 
embrace it with ^ eagernefs, and improve ra- 
pidly in reading and ipelling. It has confi- 
derably amended them in order and regularity. 
A neighbouring clergyman, Mr. Blunt, of 
Blurton^ is beginning to introduce it into his 
ichools, which are as large as mine, and with 
equal profpe A of fuccefs/' 

This extraft Ihould have followed Mr. Ca- 
meron's letters to fum up tjxt evidence which 
he had brought forward p. 26^ — 2,66. To- 
gether they form one body of the fa<fls on 
which I propofc to found ^* The ftan of a 
National Inftitution, &c. for the Children of 
the Poor/' 

' Still aiaother (for I nauft here ehd thefc 
quotations) pradical reply to obje&ions {lands 
on the Report of the Afylum, or, Houfc of 
Refuge. See '* Abftraa, &c, 1808." 

T Z 
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*' The Committee, ia gratitude to the 
Rev. Dr. Bell, feel it due to the public to 
inform them, that fince the laft publication 
the admirable mode of education invented by 
that gentleman is now praAifed at the Afy- 
lum« It was introduced by the recommen- 
dation of His Royal Highnefs the Prefident, 
with the approbation of His'Grace the Arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury. This excellent method 
of direfting and enabling children to inftruft 
one another is iimple, expeditious, and effica- 
cious ; every one is kept on the alert, time is 
faved, diligence is called forth, merit is re- 
warded, and conftant emulation excited. The 
labour of the luperintenderit is diminiflied, 
while the advantages o( a general control are 
more widely difFufed.** 

The following communication will gratify 
my friends who have long wiflied to fee this 
fyftem diffufmg its influence through Ireland, 
and furnifhes a new link more towards the 
fulfilment of the prediftions, to which they 
have often liftened with complacency. 

SIR, ^ . 3^ Mcrion Street, 

9tK April, iSo8. 
I aitt direded by the Society for Pro- 
moting the Comforts of the Poor (in Dublin) 
to convey to you their thanks fbr your very 
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^ kind and liberal pcrmiffion (conveyed through 

.Mn Bernard) to print your moft valuable 

hook on education ; and at the fame time to 

tranfmit to you a copy of a Refolution una- 

jiimoully entered into at a meeting of the 

Society on Thurfday the 7th inftant. 

" Refolved, That, in order to exprefs our 
fenfe of the benefit conferred upon the public 
ty the Rev. Dr. Bell's Introduftion. of a me- 
thod of popular education, which in expedi- 
tion and efficacioufnefs appears wholly unex- 
ampled, that Reverend Gentleman be, and he 
is hereby requeftcd to permit himfelf to be 
. enrolled as an honorary member of this So** 
ciety. 

I have the honour to be, with refpe<3:, 
Sir, ydur moft obedient, humble fervant, 

William Disney, 

Secretary to the Society." 

Oneof the greateft ornaments arid brighteft 
luhiinaries which adorns the church, a. 
venerable and venerated prelate, has ient 
abroad, under his apoftolical authority and 
carneft recommendation, this lyftem of moral 
and religious education as the mpft cfFeftual 
. mean of difFufing the gofpel among heathen . 
nations. See Paftoral Letter of the Right 
T 3 
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Reverend Lord Bifhop of London ^o tli# 
Governors, Legiflature, and Proprietors, of the 
Weft India Iflands. Caddl and Davics, 1808. 

I only add, in the courfe of this experiment 
the reader may have looked no further than 
to the extreme lowlinefs of the fubjeft : the 
writer looks to its cxtenfive utility and general 
diffufion. With this elementary branch of in- 
ftruAion, this A, B> G of literature, education 
always begins, and often ends. 

In the thfefhold which leads to all litera- 
ture, art, and fcience, it is far more important, 
,than in any' of the departments, to induce 
habits of method, order, arrangement, ih- 
duftry, attention, precifionj and of learning 
with expedition and underftanding — ^habits 
which, eftabliihed in early tuition, will carry 
their beneficial effcds into every branch of 
knowledge, facred and profane, profecuted by 
the fcholar in the courfe of his future life. 
The foundation well laid arid deep, the fuper- 
ftrufture goes on with fafety, certainty, arid 
confidence. The fcholar, accuftomed in his 
initiatory leflbris to fubordination, arrange- 
ment, prccifion, to thought and refledion, to 
teaching, as well as being taught, proceeds 
with underftanding, fatisfadion, pleafure, and 
iJclight. 
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PART VI. 



^f fLICATION AND CONCLUSION. 



CHAPTER L 

Jpj^caiion to Day Schools and Acaimits* 

It is x^cefTary to premife^ that though this 
:and the following chapter are almoft litetally 
reprinted from the %^ and 3d editions^ yet 
a few remarks of a later date and of recent 
events are interfperfed. 

It has been the labour of a great part Qt 
my life, uhder every difficulty, arid with 
every facrifice, to lay the foundation of a new 
iyftenEi of education, of the truth and efficacy 
of which I have given a fenfible demonftra- 
tion by the repetition of the experiment, in 
which it originated, in this country; where, 
if it has not reached the fummit which it at* 
tained in India, it is owing to its not yet 
having been adopted in . charitable eftabliih-* 
:jnents, 15/hcre the fcholars, entirely removed 

T 4 
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from home, are folcly in the hands of the 
inftitution^ and have been duly trained, for 
feven years, to fill the various offices of the 
feminary. Since this was written the {y^txn 
has been introduced into the Royal Military 
Aiylum, Chelfea, where, according to the 
end in view, and the hours the machine is at 
work, it has fully accomplifh^d my predic- 
tion in regard to it, p. 2ii — 2i2. 

This experiment, I have often laid, having 
been made in 4 charity fchoof, is, in a peci;- 
liar manner, adapted to the education of the 
lower orders of youth. And it may be 
thought prefumptuous to recommend its adop- 
tion into fchools of a fuperior defcription. 
Yet it might be Ihewn, that to thefc, undier 
certain limitations, it is fcarcely lefs applica- 
ble. In the fecond clals at the Egmorc Aiy- 
lum; the teacher had his aiiiftant affigned to 
'^him from the boys of the firft clafs by daily 
rotation. Such and fuch like devices arc of 
«afy execution in any fchooL In many 
fchools, monitors (for it fignifies not what 
name is given them) have of old been em-» 
ployed for fuch offices, or for purpofes of dif- 
ciplinc : and it my bumble opinion, that 
lb? fj^ftcgi itself jna^ be adopted, .with great 
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ddyantagc, in every family, and in fchools of 
every dcfcription, where youth can be found, 
who, for the fake of their own improvement; 
pr in confequence of the general law of the 
fchool, or for their own free education, or any 
other perquifitc or motive, would engage 
themfelves as teachers. 

He will be a fturdy mafter of an acad6my 
who fliall make the firft trial : but could he 
once overcome prejudice and oppofition, 
which I do not advifc him to attempt, unlefs 
Jhe feel his own powers . equal to the Augean 
talk, and achieve the^arrangment, according 
to this fcbcme, with his fcholars themfelves, 
and were he endued with due perfeverance, 1 
could venture to promife him fuccels beyond 
Any cxppdation they can entertain who have 
never witneffed the wonderful efficifts of this 
iyftem, I can enfure. to him, under its juft 
and impartial adminiftration, the hearts of his 
fqholars, ^nd, by CQnfequence, the heads of 
their parents/ 

. A confiderable period having elapicd fincc 
this fuggeftion firft went abroad into the world, 
during whiph great progrefs has been made in 
diffufing the lyftem among the lower order 
#Jf fphoels, and much experience attained of 
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tbc facility and fucccfi With which it is 
effcAcd, I would now give additional force to 
iny recommendation, that maftcrs of acade- 
mies, by adopting it, confult for their own cafe 
tod fatisfadlion, and for the comfort and im^ 
provcrtient of thdr pupils. 

In India the fyftem itfelf was regarded te 
not ineligible for children in opulence. Thefe 
were admitted (fee Appendix) as matter of fa- 
vour, and as fupplying additional funds for the 
charity, to the fame fare and treatment as the 
indigent orphans of the foundation ; and p*- 
fcnts and guardians were fblicitous to fub- 
init their children and wards to the rules and 
drefs of the fchool, from which no deviation 
was allowed. Between thefe boarders and 
the moft deflitute orphans on the foundation 
I made no difcrimination. Whether in fo 
doing I promoted the common intereft and 
happinefs of both, they themfelves can heft 
tell after the event, and to their judgment I 
appeal (See p. ^515 — ^ip-)* 

In a day fchool under my eye, in my pa- 
rilh, the mafter, who has many avocations of 
duty, has, after a recommendation oh my 
part of five years, been induced to adopt the 
iyftem a month before the period kt which 
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I am now writings Chriftmas i8o6. In con- 
ibquence of his haying inibibed its fpirit^ and 
carried it into immettiate unrelifting cffcA (for 
in tRe general run of fchoob * every ftep of 
your progrefs is reiifted till refinance is beaten 
Oiit of doors)^ it outdid CYciy thing I had be- 
fore witnelSi^d iti the fame ihort f^ace. The 
ihftailtaheous tffcSt appeared little lefs th^oi, 
inirsrcuious. The diforder^ noife, and idlc- 
fie& which, in his abfenc<;9 had heretofore 
jf>revaiied, ftarted up at once into order, quidt- 
nefs, and diligence. Inftead of the folitary 
ireading of one or two lefibns in a day by each 
child, without comparifon or emulation, the 
claffification, and faying a leilbn every half 
hour, operated like magic, and produced an 
exertion, not furpaffed by a new game taught 
to children. The leflbn, if it be uncertain 
when it will be faid, and whether in the 
courfe of the day, is poftponed and neglected. 
When it is to be falid immediately, it is im* 

* Many exceptions of late have occurred to this remark 
.(fee p. 211), of which there is a memorable example ia 
the Boys Charity School, Lambeth, where Mr. Reynolds, 
the fchoolmafter, found and made no di£5culty, but car«- 
fied every inftru£tion into immediate tScQ, with equal eafe 
and fuccefs. Indeed matters have fo turned out, that little 
T^fiftance has occurred fince the above was written, and 
du: jemarjc mi^ht now be almod expunged* 
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inediately gotten. No time is left for previous 
idlenefs or play. But it was the emulation, 
and the novelty of the emulation, which 
ferved to produce the grand cfFed. The 
fcholars were obferved to quit the ludus lite- 
rarius with relud;ance after two hours attend* 
ance in the forenoon, and to return before 
their hour in the aftemoon to renew the game 
of letters — the competition for places. Pre- 
irented by the fmallnefs of the fchoolrroom 
- firom ikying their leflbns at once, it was de- 
lightful to me to fee the eagemc/s of the 
claffcs to claim their turn ; and now, for the 
firft time, the fcholars are lon^ng for the 
termination o£ their holidays. 

It is not enough to fay, that in half an hour 
Qs much was learned as before in the courie 
of the day (four hours), and far better. The 
parents have been ftruck with the rapid pro* 
grefs of their children during this period : and 
fome have been furprifed to find books in the 
hands of their children at home whom they 
could never before induce to open a book.* 

♦ " Mother (fays one of the head boys at home), mo- 

^ ther, it would frighten (meaning aftonifh) you to fee our 

fchool. We learn as much in half an hour as we did be-^ 

fore in a fortnight.'' Juft as this was written, a father of 
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All this was done without a finglc punilhment 
infliftcd. 

- How long 'this cagemcfs of novelty will 
laft, and hpw far it will fubfidc, I do not 
know. But this I can hazard faying, that 
without the groffcft negligence or culpability 
on the part of the mafter, the fpirit, which has 
been infufcd into this fchool, will never eva- 
porate, nor the fyftem ccafe to produce its 
great effcfts. And whenever this fyftem 
is duly puriucd, it will aftonifh by its efFefts 
on the hearts of the fcholars, as well as in 
the progrefs of the fchool. It is now more 
than . a year lince the above was written, 
and nothing has difappointed my expeda-'* 
tipns. 

Still, however, it muft not be diffembled, 
that the mafter of a charity fchool pbfleffcs 
fuperior advantages where the appointment 

one of the fcholars, who. himfelf attended to the progrefs of 
his fon at home» having called on me, I read it to him. 
He 6id, " Sir, if any one had told me that my fon was 
to havo learnt more in a day than he ever did before in 
fix weeks, I (hould have believed it impoffible." H2 
then dated fa<93 in proof, and added, '* I go to the fchool, 
and am more amufcd with the clafles faying their leflbns 
than with a play/' 
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of teachers, and degradation of thofe wh<r 
prove unworthy, meet with no difficulty, an^ 
fumifli a powerful engine of difcipliqe in the 
conduA of the fchoQU 

A fchool for the children of the poor, un- 
der very rcfpe<5lable patronage and manage-? 
ipent, is founded on this principle in Or- 
chard Street, Weftminfter. See an excellent 
account of this inftitution by P. Colquhonf 
1/L.D. Hatchard, 1806. For further infor- 
mation on the fubjed: of education^ fee alio 
his " Treatife on Indigence/' a work abound«^ 
ing with much curious and important mat- 
ter on varioiis fubje6ls relative to the poon 
Hatchard, 1806. 

In the charity fchools of Whitechapel may 
be *feen, an incipient attempt at modelling a 
fchool on the Madras Syftem, with fbme of 
its initiatory pradices, of which hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IL 

JfpGcatm to Schools of Induftry and A^m^rgtim 
cfPoor Laws. 

** That which iheweth them to be wife^ is the gfitheriag ^ 
principles oUt of their own particular experiments : ai|d 
the fraaaing of our particular experiments, according to 
the rule of their principles, ihall make us fuch as t|iey 
are." — Hookeh. 

In -the former parts of this cflay, I hare /cxjjb- 
fined myfelf to the relation of what hf s ac- 
tually been accomplifhed ; and bave^ in every 
iiiftance, entered into fuch details of fa6ls^ 
and expoiition of principles, as feemed requi^ 
fitc for the elucidation of ^be fyftem pro- 
pofed for general diffufion. And, here vxj 
experiment ends. 

But It has ellablifhed certain principles, 
which apply fo dircdly to matters of the ut» 
moil moment to this cout^try, that it Is ira^ 
poilible to overlook them. At the fame time 
it i* not propofed to enter on thefe liibjeds, 
into minute details, which Ihould be referved 
till the experiment is made, and has fucr 
cceded. 

Indeed if the above fcheme and fads dp 
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not fpcak for themfclves, and if the reader dd 
not anticipate the applicatipn^ I am apprehen- 
livc that it will be to little purpofc for mc to 
iay to what they lead ; as here I have not rea- 
lized my preconceived notions as in the nar- 
rative of the fchool. Not having made the 
experiment, as to fchools of induftry, I Ihall 
not enter into any details, as when I had fads . 
to record. And, indeed, the affimilation of 
the fubjeds, and the anticipations which oc- 
cur in the foregoing narrative of what relates 
to this head, leave but little to addf' 

Stipendiary fchools, by which in contra- 
diftindion to charity and free-lchools, I nlean 
fchools- where parents pay for the education 
of their children, it has already been ob- 
ferved, admit of being conduced oh the lyf. 
tem of the Afylum, or modifications of it.- 
And the praAices of that fchool, the teaching 
of the alphabet in fand,' and efpecially the 
lyllabic reading, and unreiterated ipelling, 
Ihould be admitted into every fchool and fa- 
mily. 

But it has been often afked, if you teach 
children fb faft, what is to become of the pe** 
riod of their childhood, now employed in 
learning to read ? It were no difficult tafk ta 
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•anfwer this, and other fuch interrogatories ; 
and to follow up my experiment by pointing 
out an appropriate courfe of education for the 
different defcriptions of youth of this country. 
But this does not fall within my prefent li- 
mits. It is for the lower order of youth that 
this profpeAus is' intended. 

If there be any reality in what has beed 
detailed above, it will be granted that great 
improvements may be made in the mode of 
education ; and habits in early youth fupcr- 
induced, favourable to induftry, virtue, and 
happinefs, which are indiifolubly linked toge- 
ther. Wife ; and good men of this nation 
have been employed in adminiftcring relief to 
diftrefs in every ihape in which it occurs. 
But the fame judicious and enlarged meafurcs 
have not been taken to prevent the occurrence 
of that diftrefs, which, however alleviated, 
can never be wiped off the face of the fuf- 
. fcrcr. Our code of laws is folely direfted to 
the punifhment of the offender ; and it has 
not come within their contemplation to pre- 
vent the offence. This higher and nobler 
aim, as far as it is attainable, muft, it is 
granted, originate in the right education of 
the lower orders of the community, by watch- 
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ing over, guiding, and direding their early 
conduft* 

It will be confefied, too, of great national 
importance, to give a right direcflion to early 
education, to economife the time, the labout, 
and the expenfe of teaching, and by ratioiiaJ 
and religious inflrui^ion cultivate the minds^ 
exalt the charafters, and improve the morals 
of the rifing generation. 

Senfible that thfe future ftrength and prof- 
perity of the ftate depend upon the youth, 
fome ancient and military nations educated 
them at the public charge, and in a pre* 
fcribed form. In a free country, and in the 
improved ftate of commerce and the arts, this 
praAice does not admit of being univcrfelly 
adopted, and if it did, would not be produc- 
tive of general benefit. Are we therefore ta 
think that we have nothing to do, but what 
(our poor laws, or rather) the abufe of our 
poor laws do for ufe — to reward idleness, ex- 
travagance, and profligacy, and to. tax indu£^ 
try, frugality, and fobriety ? The money, ex- 
pended in clothing and feeding the children 
of. the poor, along with the gratuitous and 
cjidowed charities, would, if properly applied^ 
fuffice alfo to educate them, train them ^n the 
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arts and manufa6hires which abound in this 
coimtry, render them ufcful and happy mem- 
bers of the community, and gradually correft 
fomc*ofthofe evils, which thrcatien the over- 
throw of the ftate. But fuch dcfigns are not 
to be accomplifhcd by any magical charm, 
which, like the vifionary projcfts of reform, 
that have inundated the world of late, is to 
operate its effc<3: with inftantaneous and un- 
erring certainty. Like all human works, it 
muil have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
If it be. our aim to perfeft a lyftem (a priori) 
prc\rious to trial and experience, and diveftcd 
of the gradual progrefs, fiiitcd to the condi- 
tion of human affairs, it were not difficult to 
predid; the fuccefs. It is the inflexible nature 
of the poor laws, which has, for ages, chained 
down the wit of man, and checked that filent 
and gradual progrels, obfervable in the condu<3: 
of affairs, open to human ingenuity, which is 
ever rfcady to accommodate its arrangements 
to exifting circumftancesi and to the changes, 
that take place in the ftate of things. The 
more difficult the taik, and the longer the 
perio4.it may. require to bring it to maturity, 
the lefs fliould be the delay in fetting abotit 
it. Something at leaft maybe done in fc- 
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gard to the education of youtli, the ihoflim* 
portant of all concerns, fuitcd to our' ftate 
and condition, and analogous to wh^t is done 
in other nmtters of great, though inferior 
moment. 

It is not propofed that the childreh of the 
poor be educated in an expeniive manner, or 
all of them be taught to write and to cipher. 
Utopian fchcmtes, for the univerfal difiuiion 
of general knowledge, would foon realize the 
fable of the belly ^hd the other members of 
the body, and confound that diflindion of 
ranks and claffes of fociety, on which the ge- 
neral welfare hinges, and the happinefs of the 
lower orders, no lefs than that of the higher, 
depends. Parents will always be found to 
educate, at their own expenfe, children enow 
to fill the ftations which require higher qua- 
lifications ; and there is a rifque of elevating, 
by an indifcriminate education, the minds of 
thofc doomed to the drudgery of daily la- 
bour, above their condition, and thereby ren- 
dering them difcontented and unhappy in 
their lot. All however may be taught, on 
an economical plan, to read their Bible and 
uniderfland the dodrines of our holy reli- 
gion. 
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To this m^ft important objcA, which in- 
volves in it the virtue^ and, by confcqucncc, 
the happincfs o{ the next race of men, the 
proiperity of church and ilate — the inftitution 
of Sunday Schools is pointed. This* engine, 
as far as it goes, fcems well imagined^ finiple, 
and adapted. But, to anfwer the end of their 
inftitution, they muft be cdtidufted in a man- 
ner fitted to attain that end. Complaints, 
have been made, that fbme of them have not 
fulfilled the expedation of their founders. 
Others have been involved in the cenfiire be- 
ftowcd 6n thefe, and their patronage has bpen 
abandoned by feveral, who, on their origin, 
were moft zealous in their behalf. Surely, 
the abuie of thefe feminaries furnifhes an 
argument for correcting and amending what 
is amifs, not for confighing a wholcfome 
and moft meritorious inftitution to a worfc 
and worfe fate. It is an argument for de- 
vifing further and more effectual means for 
educating and employing the children of the 
poor, and for fctting about this good work in 
due time. 

What feems wanting for the prefent is the 
confolidation of charity fchools and fchools of 
iiiduftry; and the general eftablifliraent of 
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fchools of induftry. And what can be better 
adapted for this purpofe th^n a iyftem, by 
which OQC ipan may inftruft as many chil- 
dren as can be placed under his infpe^ftion, 
^nd with an eaie and expedition which 
would heretofore have been thought incre- 
dible, — a iyftem which will equally ap- 
ply to fchools of induftry, where one man 
may in like naanner inftrudl his thoufands! 
If this iyftem were regularly cftablilhed, one 
hour of the day, in which two or four leilbns 
muft be well learnt and read, would fufKce 
for inftfuAing the youth of the lower orders 
in the elements of reading and principles of -^ 
religipn, and the reft of the day, fpent ia 
fchool, may be given to manual labour* In 
this way, the children of the labouring poor 
may be enabled to defray the expenfe of their 
own education. But this fcheme goes mt^ch 
further, and will alfo apply to the children of 
paupers. 

In the relationfhip in the condu<9: of dif* 
fercnt inftitut'ions to one another, this lyftf m 
preffes itfclf forward, and will be found to 
conneA itlelf mpft intimately with the ad- 
miniftration of the poor laws. An union of 
charity fchools and fchools of indiiftry de* 
ferves the Confideration of the truftees, direc- 
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tors, &c. of our charity fchools, and all who 
Ihall henceforth endow charitable inftitutions. 
Of this defcription of fchools the moft ftrik- 
ing example will be found in the Royal Mi- 
litary Alylum, where education and induftry 
are cairricd on together in a ftyle, which ex-' 
cites the admiration of all who witnefs the 
happy and grand fcene. 

The general relation between the mainte- 
nance of the indigent poor, and the education 

' of their children in religious knowledge and 
induftrious pradices, requires no elucidation.- 
By combining thefc objeds, the children will, 

I in the firft inftance, contribute (and largely 
too, under able and upright rnanagement) to 
their own education if not fupport, and will 
have a fair chance of being rendered, at an 
early period, honeft, induftrious, and ufeful 
riiembers of the community, and, by confe- 
quence, prevented from being, in future, fo 
burdenfome to the ftate as their forefather^ 
have been. To call forth emulation and ex- 
ertion, the fame fyftem of fuperintendence, 
infpeAion, regiftering of daily talks, which is 
followed in the elements of letters, muft be 
purfued in regard to the handicrafts. 
,Thc great econoniy of time and cxpenfe in 
u 4 
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the management of fuch inftitutions on a 
large fcale, whether for purpoies of education, 
manufadhjres, or adminiftration of poor laws, 
or rather the amalgamation of thefe three, 
cannot h^ve been overlooked in pemiing the 
above fyttem, and comparing its refult with 
the correfponding effeds in the feveral fchools 
of this country, where the fame mode of tui- 
tion by the fcholars has been adopted. Here 
it has been demonflrated, that the children of 
the poor can be educated for a year at the 
total expenfc of lo^. or y s. or even 4s., ac- 
cording as the numbers are, lefs or more, in 
the fchool. When it fhaU, in like manner, 
be afcertained how much^ under a iyflem as 
produ<StiYC of work as of learning, each of 
thefe children can earn for the reft of the day, 
when in fchool, (one hour deduced for learn- 
ing) we Ihall have data to calculate the ex- 
^penfc of educating the poor. In my humble 
opinion more would be earned by each child 
than his education would coft, and an aid 
to the poor rates may be derived from this 
fource., . 

In the confolidation of charity fchools, and 
fchools of induftry, and the general eftabliih- 
ment x>{ fchools of *induftry, paupers of good 
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principles^ good morals^ and decent condud, 
unable to execute much work of tKemfclves, 
will be often founds who can overfee and di- 
re A^ like the fuperintendent and mailer of the 
fchopl, the little workmen, with their teach-- 
ers and ailiftant^^ all fociably employed, and 
buly, and reaping, in one (hape or other, the 
prcfent fruits, as w.ell as looking to the ftiturc 
coniequences of their religious educatiQn, and^ 
induilrious habits> aCqwred in e?u:ly life. .The 
daily regiftering of all that is done iviH be a 
moft powerful inilrument of Induftry ; and a 
' check, which will operate in manufa^re as 
ip education. 

Nor do fuch inftituti^ns refofe to extiimd 
the benefit^ of induftry to -the old 3s wejl as 
to the young. Only the: greateft precaution 
muft be taken not to incorporate youth into 
the fame inftitution with thofe of advanced 
years, whofe converfation, morals and example 
may, by evil communication, corrupt the 
youthful mind. 

By fuch means a right direction may be 
given to the public mind, and the public la- 
bour; and the moft beneficial and falutaiy 
pfFffts produced to the commonweal in the 
{uoral^ and religion of the lower claiTes of 
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youth, in the national induftiy, profpcrity, 
and happinefs. 

t have endeavoured to give Ibmc confidera- 
tion to this humble fubjed:, by reprefcnting it 
as relating to that elementary branch of know- 
ledge, wliich is the key to all literature and 
fcience, and is more extenfively ufeiul than 
any. other branch of inftitution, by its being 
the preliminary ftep to every other fcience> 
and the groundwork of all inftruAion in mo- 
rality and religion. ** It was the wifdom of 
ancient times, fays Seneca, to confider what 
is moft ufeful as moft illuftrious/* 

In a word, let us from the experience .of na- 
tions, anticipate the confequences, which may 
be cxpeded to refult from the ififtruclion, 
which is thus propofed to be difFufed, among 
thd people. 

In comparing thofc countries, where paro- 
chial fchools arc cftabliflied, and education is 
cheap and common, with thefe, where it is 
obftru6led by the tedious manner in which it 
is Gondufted, and the expenfe with which it 
is attended, we are ftruck with the manifcft 
fuperiority of the one to the-otber^ in morals 
and induftry: and we learn to appreciate a 
fyftem, which, by its economy of expenfe 
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and time, and by its contribution of labour on 
the part of the fcholars, is every way fitted for 
difleminating, among the lower orders of 
youth in the latter countries, thofe elements 
of letters, and that portion of religious inftruc- 
tion, which prevail in the former> and wifeh^ 
them, by confcquence, good morals and fru- 
gal induftry. 

The reipark, which L^ould leave on the 
mind of the reader, is, that ,without general 
infpeftion and fuperintendence, not only the 
happy effeifts of this iyftcm muft not be ex* 
pe<fted, but even abufes cannot be prevented. 

For further recommendation of Schools of 
Induftry, fee the following extract, 

CHAPTER III. 

ProJpeHus of Charity Schools of WbiUcJ^apel^ and of 
Schools in Ireland. 

I KNOW not how better to conclude, and ex- 
emplify the application of what has been faid, 
than by the following extratfts. As what is' 
real has an efFeft beyond any hypothetical 
cafe, I fhould think myfclf culpable were I to 
detrad from their weight, if they have any, 
by changing their authentic form. 
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Extras of an Anfiper to a Letter and Addrefs from 
the Rev. Dr. Wright, ^c. 6?^. ftfr. Trujiees of 
tbi Whitechapel Charity Schools^ dated Swanage, 
0^.11, i8o6« 

-^ *^ I am felicitous^ in the firft inftancc, to 
ice the prefent lyftcm digeftcd, comprehended^ 
and rendered familiar and grateful to the 
icholars^ as well as to the mafter^ for which 
nothing more is requifite^ in the outfet, than 
capacity^ diligence, and honefly, on his part. 

** This once achieved, and it may foon be 
achieved, I indulge the fond hope, from my 
knowledge of the opinions and talents of the 
committee to whom you have committed the 
important truft of management and fuperin* 
tcndence, I indulge the fond hope of feeing 
|ihe ufeful arts and manufadures incorporated 
into the iyftem, and forming a branch of edu- 
cation. I do not at prefent enter into any 
detail on this fubjeft, becaufe the advantages 
which it prefents, as well in p<jint of economy 
as utility, are fufficiently obvious; and bcr 
caufe your committee are, to my knowledge, 
far more competent, than I pretend to be, tp 
judge of its pra^icability, its expediency, and 
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utility ; to give it a right ihape and form, and 
to dircd its execution. I only beg leave to 
lay, that the fcheme for the tuition of the 
fchool will (mutatis mutandis) equally apply 
to the conduifting of the various handicrafts 
which it may be eligible to introduce into this 
inftitution* And for this I know that, un- 
der able and willing mailers, there will be 
abundance of leifure. 

" In regard to the length to which inftruc- 
tion ihould be carried in charity fchools, there 
has been, and ever will be, a variety of opi- 
nions; but to uniting with the elements of 
reading, and the principles of our holy reli- 
gion, manual labour and the ufeful arts, I 
truft there will be few diffcnticnt voices 
throughout the kingdom. By this means, 
too, I conceive you will entitle yourfelvcs tqi. 
the grateful notice of your country, and the 
remembrance of pofterity, by laying the bafis 
for that amelioration of our poor-laws, and 
their execution, which has hitherto defeated 
the Ikill of fupcreminent talents, and baffled 
the efforts of the moil enterprizing genius. 

" In the arduous and interefling tafk of the 
adminiflration of the poor-laws, niy lyftem of 
general fuperintendence and individual in- 
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fpciftion, \tfhich in every inftancc, where it has 
been tried, has produced the fame cffefts, and 
of which we have a familiar example in thc^ 
conduA of a fliip in the navy, or a regiment 
in the army, feems to me eflentially requifite to 
command the minds of men and enfiire fuc* 
cefs. It is for want of method and fyftcm 
that the abufes, every where pradlifed or 
known, have crept into the adminiftration of 
our poor laws, and feem to fet all ttmtA^ at 
defiance. It is wonderful to md that thofc 
among the poor who are capable arc not em- 
ployed in the adminiftration of thofe lawfe from- 
which they derive their fole fupport. 

" Go into a charity fchool ; obfervc how in 
general they are conduced, the mafter having 
every thing to do, far more than any man can 
4o well : and if perchance he be unable or un- 
. willing to do any thing to the purpofe, What a 
fcene of ignorance and lloth! Put my iyftem 
of fuperintendence and infpcftion, and regif- 
tering of daily tafks, &c. in motion, and what 
a buiy and adive fcene will inftantly ftart up, 
as by magic. The fame thing applies equally 
to the poor. And indeed this fimple, beautiful, 
and true fyftem pervades all the works of men. 

" In this hafty fketch of a proipe<ftus I muft 
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not omit to avail myfelf of the privilege you 
have conferred on me by recommending, in 
the moft urgent .terms, that a feled; daft of 
boys be folely inftrufted (without any ad- 
mixture of manual labour er handicrafts) in 
the ufeful branches of literature, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, the principles of religion; 
adding to them the elements of grammar, 
geography, mathematics, or fuch other 
fciences as giay be found expedient. Parents 
will naturally be folicitous to have their chil- 
dren thus educated, as it will qualify them for 
fchoolmaftcrs, clerks, and other departments of 
bufmcfs : and, to obtain fuch eminent advan- 
tages, will be ready to bind them to the infti- 
tution till of age. You might even, were it 
thought ncceffary, which if the fchool be well 
conduifted I am perfuaded it will not be, re- 
ceive yout new fcholars on the foundation, 
with the exprefs ftipulation, that you fhall 
have the option of feled:ing and retaining the 
moft eligible. And thus you will fecure to 
your own and to other eftablifhments, on the 
moft economical terms, a fucceflion of able 
and valuable hands fitted for your purpolc, 
brought up' in the bofom of the church, and 
attached to the government of the country." 
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Copy of a Letter from Richard Lovell 

. Edge WORTH , 'Efq. dated Eidgcworthstown, 

Ireland^ Od. 31, 1806. 

' * • 

** As wc have ventured not only to u{e your 

name, but to introduce you as a charafter in 

one of our " Popular Tales'* (by we I mean 

Mils Edgeworth and myfelf), I prefuriie ftill 

further on your goodnefs, and requeft you to 

lend me any loofe hints that your obfervations, 

fincc you came from the Eaft, may have fur- 

niihed relative to the education of the poon 

** I have been lately appointed, under an 
aft of parliament,^ one of a commiilion to in- 
quire into the funds that exift, and into th^ 
probable means vsrhich may be employed' to 
extend the benefits of education among the 
lower orders of people in Ireland. To whom 
can I apply for inflmftion with more pro- 
priety than to Dn Bell ; from whom , 

— — , , have borrowed their moft uieful 

i4eas? 

" Have you fecn Barruel fur I'lnflruftion 
publiquc, Chaptal, or Sic?ird, or a valuable 
little pamphlet by Chriflifon of Edinbwgh ? 
Can you have the goodnefs to point out to me 
any new fources of information?" 
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iRxtraSIs from the Anjvoer. 

** 1 have long wi/hed to make my bow in 
perfon to Mifs Edge worth ai>d youffclf ; and 
am happy in the occafion which you Have 
now given me of expfeffing my fentiments of 
your moft tneritorious and able exertions in 
the caufe of moral and religious inftrudion. 

" As ft humble fellow-labourer in thef vine- 
yard, allow me to offer my fincere acknow- 
ledgments for the admirable leflbns which 
you have conveyed to the world under a form 
at once fimple and natural, elegant and 
interefting. 

" Though I cannot flatter myfelf with be- 
ing able to give you any afliftance in your 
inquiries and momentous purfuits, yet I can 
fafcly venture to give you much encourage- 
ment. There is a noble field open. Begin. 
Go to work. Succefs will follow. Where- 
ever I have feen the fchplaftic ground duly 
cultivated, there I have found an aburidant 
crop of good fruit. 

'* To recommend books on tfiie fubje<ft of 
"education to thole whd have read fo much 
and fb well, were no eafy tafk to any orle, far 
more to one who has read little, and approved 
of Icfs. Of the books w^ich you have men- 
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tioned I have fccn none, but Ihall look out 
for them when I begin mj courfe of reeding 
on this iubjeA. 

*' There is only one book which I have 
ihidied^ and which I take the liberty to re- 
commend to you. It is a book in which I 
have learned all I have taught^ and in which 
you will find all I have taught, and infinitely 
more^than I have taught. It is a book open 
to all alike, and level to every capacity. It 
only requires time, patience, and perfeverance, 
with a daih of zeal and enthufiaim in the pe- 
rufal. This book you have filled me with the 
hopes of feeing foon in your hands. 

'^ In reading this book, my way is to flib* 
mit every hint which it fuggefts to the teft 
pf experience; and I have tranfcribed into my 
humble eflay no obfervation till I had efbi- 
bliihed its authenticity, and demonflrated its 
truth, in the mode heft adapted to my capa- 
city, mbfl congenial to my habits, and moft 
fatisfadory to my mind, viz. that of fa6ts and 
experience. 

" Since my return from India my obferva- 
tion and experience have been veiy limited 
and confined; but I have entire fatisfadion 
in obferving that, in every inflance, where 
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thfe principle of the Male Afylum at Madras, 
o£ conducing a fchool by the fcholars thcm- 
felves^ as teachers and a{Ii{):ants, has been 
partially attempted, it has partially fucceeded ; 
and wherever . it has been adopted in full 
force, and carried to its jufl: length, it has , 
been accompanied with complete and- won- 
derful fuccefst — .— — - — 

*' I was lately occupied in new modelling the 
Charity Schools qf Whitechapel on the (implc 
principle of. the Madras Aiylum, ingrafted 
into the bofom of the church and ftate, but was 
foon conftrained, by my immediate duty; to 
leave the work I had begun to other hands — 
the truftees. And as they bring every w- 
cottimendation for the talk (except only pre- 
vious praftice and^ experience), I entertain 
high- e;xpeAations of. the continuance of that 
fuccefs, which they were pleafed to attribute 
to my endeavours, when I had the pleafure of 
being an humble co-operator with them. 

^' When I entered the fchool, I faid before 
all prefent, that at the lame time I was going 
to affift the fcholars in educating themfclves, 
I was alfo to fcek inftruftion at their hands. 
In lefs than a fortnight I had occafion to 
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mark two boys who fell upon ItnprovcmentsJ 
of my praAices in the Afylum. It is thus, if 
I wefc allowed to follow the bent of my own 
inclination in the fuperintcndence of a large 
fcminafy, I would feek to fill up the outlines 
of my plan with fubfidiary praAices, 

** Our Saviour tells us, that if we would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven we muft 
become as little children. It is thus, that 
among children, and from them, and by be- 
coming as one of them, we are to learn thofe 
fimple doArines of nature and truths innate 
in them, or which readily occur to their 
minds, as yet unbiaiTed by authority," preju- 
dice, or cuftom. It is in this fchool of na- 
ture and truth, pointed out by the Son of 
God, himfelf God, that; I feek for knowledge. 
It is among the children and youth of the 
fchool, not among their mafters, fomctimes 
as prejudiced, bigotted, and perverfe, as their 
fcholars are ingenilous, ingenious, arid trad- 
able. It is in this book I have faid that I 
acquired what I know ; and it is in this book 
1 have recommended you to ftudy — a fchool 
full of children. 

What remains to be done, could be done 
by thoufands better than by riie, if they could 
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be brought to give their .mind to it, and take 
plcafure in it ; but it is a drudgery to moft 
m?n from which they feck only to efcape, 
And^ alas ! insulated in my fituation, and de- 
tached from every regular or cftabliflied 
feminary, I have little opportunity of finding 
that further knowledge which I feek for, and 
v^Q ^ means of reducing to pra<flice, and fub- 
mitting to the teft of experience, what nightly 
occurs^ to my mind, but on which I ftamp no 
charadcr, while it remains an unprofitable 
theory, and which I cannot even digeft to my 
own fatisfaAion, without the agency and aid 
of my little mailers. 

** That a foundation is kid for you in the 
fyftem and principle, of which 1 can never 
lofe fight for a moment, and that this foun- 
dation can never be Ihaken or undermined, 
but will laft while nature and truth endure, is ^ 
a convidion on my mind inferior to none 
which is produced by any dcmonftration in 
ethics or experiment in phyfics, or ev^n by 
a.ny ethical or phyfical a^iom, 

** Of the funds which eixift for fchools in 
Ireland, and of the fl:ate of the country, ][ 
know nothing but at fecqnd hand. Of the 
adaptation to circumftances, prejudices^ and 

X 3 
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localities, I cannot therefore judge. But be 
aflured, that no circumftance, or prejudice, or 
locality, can be found where what is natural 
and true, adapted to the genius of youth, and 
depending on the pureft principles of h\k^ 
inanity, will not, after a fair trial, be acc^pt- 
^ble and fuccefsful, 

^* Children, by nature aftivc, delight in the 
occupation given to thena by this fyftcm, art 
plcafed by being, in a great meafure, their 
own mafters, arc gratified in a high degree by 
feeing the reafbn, feeling the jufticc, and per- 
ceiving the ufefulncfs, of all that is done to 
them, foi: theni, and by them* 

*^ They of themfelves, in the hands of an 
impartial fuperintcndent, fall upon what is 
eafieft, and beft to be done._ 

^' An example of the genuine cfFufions of 
the youthful heart deferves to be recorded, 
A jury was forming tq try the boys whofe 
names had been entered in the black book of 
^he Whitechapel School. A teacher or affiftant 
was fele6ted out of each clafs ; and each of 
tbcfe were to name for their colleagues the 
beft boy of his clafs. When one boy w^s 
named, there was at once a general outcry, 
^^ He is a bad boy/ his name was in the black 
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book laft week/' On inquiry it was found 
that it was for a ferious offence^ and that the* 
general cqnduft of the boy was reprehenfiblc. 
Accordingly the ailiftant, who nominated 
this boy, was himfelf difgraced by being 
crafed from the lift of the jury. In a well- 
regulated fchool there are daily occurrences 
of this fort. 

f* In the difcharge. of my profci&onal du- 
ties, I have often occafion to ftate, that it is 
feldom for want of knowing what to praAiie, 
but generally from default of praftifing what 
we know, that we offend. In like manner^ 
I beg leave to endeavour to imprefs . on your 
mind the conviction, which is rooted in my 
heart, that you already know enough, and 
more than enough, for the intcrcfting work 
in which you are happily engaged, and to the 
progrcfs of which you will believe I Ihall look 
forward with a peculiar intcreft. You wiH 
grow in the neceflary knowledge as you go 
plong. Do not harafs yourfelf in purluit of 
new information. Do not diftraft yqur mirid 
by huiiting for a variety of fchemes. JLfOic 
no time. In the courfe of your proceedings, 
you will lee^rn what you can no where t\^o 
learn. " 

^ 4 
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" Look at a regiment, or a (hip, &c. you 
will fee a beautiful example of the fyftcm 
which I have recommended for a fingle fchool. 
Look at the army and navy, &c. and you will 
fee the grand fyftem of fuperintendencc which 
perv^de^^^U the works of men, and which 
will guide you in the general organization of 
your fchools. Only your's is a far lefs com- 
plicated machine. A fmglc infpedor general, 
^ith l^is fepretary, both nominated by go-? 
vernment, and removable iat pleafure, will 
fuffice to nevv-model the fchools, receive re- 
ports, yifit thpm, dptcd^ deficiencies, point 
out t^e caufe of failure, and fee that they are 
con(}u6led .^pcprc^ing to ^he fyftem chalked 
put for them, find the principles of the infti«f- 
tution. In thejr various pfogrefs, in their 
fubfidi^ry aia,d fubordinate improvements, and 
the additians to our prefent pradices, which 
will occur, a wide field of praAical knowledge 
will be opened. 

" Of the new creation which it will raife 
to religion, to fociety, and to the ftate, I Ihall 
fay nothing. 

** In each fchool claflify, appoint, or rather 
where the fcholars have made any progrefs, let 
them appoint teachers ai>d affiftants to each 
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clafs. Short Icfibns, (hort books. — Never put 
into the hands of beginners fpelling books^ for-» 
midable by their length, and by being beyond 
the capacity of the teachers as well as the 
Icholars. Mrs. Trimmer's Spelling Book, firft 
part, is brief. Her books are fterling. Let 
the alphabet be made in fand (or on a ilate, 
or with chalk), before the fcholar proceed to 
fpell or read. Let the progrefs be fecurc in 
every ftcp, and you will be alloniflied at its 
flight. 

" With new fchools, and untaught children, 
you will have an ealy tafk. Nothing is fo 
facile and pleafant as to teach ab initio — no- 
thing fo difficult and ungracious as to unteach 
thofe who have been ill taught. Place, into 
a well- regulated inftitution, a boy who has 
been ill taught twb or three years at an ill- 
condufted fchool, and a boy, of the fame age 
and capacity, who does not know a letter of 
the alphabet, and in a twelvemonth I Ihall 
expc6l: to fee the fuperiority inverted. 

'* The reformation of fchools is often im- 
peded, or totally o^ftruAcd, by the prevailing 
tendernefs and delicacy towards the nominal 
maftcr, whatever his conduA be, to the entire 
difregard and dercJiftion of the fcholars. The 
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temporal ihtereft and emoluments of one mnft 
he iblely fhidied and refpeded ; and to thU 
feeling niuft be f^crificed the formation of the 
charader, and the ten^poral and fpiritual 
welfare of thoufands in fucceiiion. 

" I Ihall efteem myfelf happy in your com- 
munication of proceedings^ in which I cannot 
but be deeply interefted; and if any cafe arife, 
or difBculty occur, in which you conceive my 
experience can be of ufe, you cannot do me ^ 
greater kindnefs than by commanding toy 
fcrvices. 

^' I muft not conclude without befeeching 
you to introduce into yo^r fchools every prac- 
tice on the records of the Male Afylum. For, 
nothing has a place there but what was de-» 
monfiiratcd, confirmed, and rivetted by ap- 
proved experience: and toiaveyourfelf a great 
deal of time, and perplexity, and perhaps many 
wanderings and frequent recurrence, by going 
no further in the beginning. 

'' Lay well and deep your foundation* Of 
the left it. will be time to confult at a future 
period/' 
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SKETCH OF A 

NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

FOK TRAIIfING VF* THI 

CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 

" Quod enim munus reipublicx afferre majus meliusve possumus,quam si docemut 
atque erucBrautjurentutem? His^nesertiiqmoribusatquetemportbuSyqisibiM 
ita prolapaa est, )it omnium opibus refirsenanda atque coercenda sit,".lcic 



The expediency and utility of educating the 
lower orders of the people I have already argued 
on moral, religious, and political principles, and 
have refted my convidion oh the grounds of 
found reafoning,on the authority of the greatefl 
and moft celebrated writers on civil economy, 
and ftill more on the folid bails of the expcr 
rience of ages and of nations. The mode, too, 
of education, I humbly hope, will not be dis- 
puted by thofe who have examined the claims 
of the Madras Syilem, its fads, and illuftra- 
tions. The only queftion, then, which re- 
mains, is, whether the moral and religious 
education of thofe children, who are deftitute 
of other means of inftruftion, fhall be left de- 
pendent on the fortuitous bounty and diredion 
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of individuals, focictics, and parifhcs ; or be 
placed under legiflativc provifionarid control. 

In the former cafe, there can be no doubti 
from the fpirit of the times, the general con- 
viAion of the iieccflity of the meafure, and, 
may I be allowed to add, the facilities fur- 
ni(hed by the new Syftem, that a wider range 
will be given than heretofore to education^ 
and more attention paid to religious inflruc- 
tion, Indeed this work is already begun in 
moft parts of the kingdom, and an example 
held out on a great fcale in the populous pa- 
rilhes of Lambeth, Whitcchapel, and Mary- 
le-bone, &c. If matters remain in this ftate 
I have nothing more to propofc than what is 
already begun to be ailed upon. Already 
meafures, bcft adapted, are introduced into 
the fchools I have mentioned, and the feeds 
are there fowing of further and future nur- 
leries. And thefe inftitutions are placed, for 
the prefcnt, under the higheft and moft facrcd 
aufpices in the church and the ftate, and are 
under the adqiilniftration and direftion of 
thofe bcft qualified by rank, ftation, charader, 
perfonal influence, and ability, for regulating 
and conducing the intelleftual and mor^l 
machine. 

Of this, the richcft and moft populous pa- 
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riih in the world, confifting of 63,000 fouls ^ 
following up the precedents of ^ambeth and 
Whitcchapel, exhibits an illuftrious and com- 
manding example. Under the Mod Reverend 
His Grace the Archbifliop of Canterbury, Pa- 
tron; the Right Reverend the Lx)rd Bilhop 
of London, Prefidcnt ; the Honourable and 
Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Durhamt 
&c. Vice Prefidents ; the Mary-le-Bonc infti- 
tution is not only to form a model of a Madras 
School on a fcale commenfurate with the po- 
pulation of the parifli, but alfo to train up 
fchoolmafters arid miflrefTes for the purpofe of 
enabling other pariflies to follow their fleps, 
and of giving an extenfivc circulation to the 
new mode of inftrudion. 

But Ihould it be thought expedient to place 
the education of the poor under legiflativc 
authority, little naore reniains to' be done 
than what the law exa(?b, which requires that 
the parochial miniilers ** examine tod in- 
ftruft the young and ignorant perfons of 
their pariih ; and that fchoolmaftei^ (for the 
ftat. 19 G. IIL ddcs not here fall within 
my notice) be licenfed by their bifhdp." 
Little more remains to be done than t% 
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give confiftencjy uniformity, and ilabi^ 
lity, to the meafures which arc already on 
foot. It may fuffice for the prefent to begirt 
Tvith putting Sunday (fee p. 193) and othef* 
charity and free fchools for the poor under 
exiiling and appropriate authorities. 

As much as England goes beyond Scotland 
and all other countries in a legiflative efla- 
blifhment of parochial relief for the bodily 
wafits of the poor, when they occur; fb much 
do Scotland and fome other countries furpais 
England inv the legiflative enal)lifhment of 
parochial fchools for the fpiritual wants of Xht 
poor, and for preventing the occurrence of 
bodily wants by an early and appropriate edu-> 
cation, under the natural and conftituted 
guardians of the religion and infl:ru<%ion of the 
people — the parochial clergy. 

How far the one of thelc provifions is po- 
litic and expedient without limitation^ is cvity 
day more and more diiputed ; the expediency 
and the utility of the other is every day more 
and more apparent. With the purefl: form of 
apoftolical government in the church, and the 
moft perfeft model of a £xct conftitution in 
the ftatc, where, in the three branches of the 
legiflature, execution, wifdom, and integrity. 



are combined in happy union, the children 
of the poor are not unfrequently bred in the 
grofleft prejudice, ignorance, and error* 

To remedy this evil by an inftitution^ 
complete in its principle, iimple in its forms, 
effectual in its operation, cheap in its pro- 
vifionsi and adequate to its end, is the grand 
defideratum in the political, moral, and reli- 
gious world. To this charaAer, as far as the 
mode of inftru^ion goes, the claim of the 
Madras Syftem has already been dilcufJed at 
large. (See above paifim, and particularly Dr. 
Barton s Sermon, p. z6g — Z7s\ The ques- 
tion now is in regard to the external regula- 
tion and control, under which the internal 
economy of its fchools fhould be placed, to 
infure its genuine fruits, and to preclude per*^ 
verfion and abufe. In this inquiry, of no ' 
fmall moment, there is happily no want of 
precedent, as we have already (een, to guide 
our determination. The church of England 
poffeiTes the requiiite qualifications in a pecu- 
liar and fupereminent degree. 

I have before faid (p. 232 — «33)> that, ^* to 
produee, by an education adapted to the con- 
dition of the youths in this country, and to 
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the exigencies of the ilate, cfFeAs analogbi^ 

to thoie already produced at Madras by aa 

education adapted to the condition of the 

youths there> and to the exigencies of that 
government) and to form here, as there, of 

thofc who might otherwife be loft to them- 
iclves and to fbciety, good men, good 
fubjeds, good Chriftians, there is only 
wanting the authority of an eftabliihed 
fyftem, on the. principle of tuition, by the ' 
fcholars themfelves." Now, I fay, that for 
this eftabliihment the church prefents to the 
ftate the moft appropriate facilities and ad- 
vantages^ which the fondeft friends of the 
fyftem could have framed in its behalf. 
Nothing remains to be added, no new and 
unprecedented burden to be impofed, no 
cxpcnfe to be incurred for that without which 
every fyftem is of fmall avail — faithful, able, 
and profeffi©nal fuperintendence and control. 
The fchools, with their matters. and miftrcflcs, 
would naturally fall, and, in the fpirit of the 
cahon law, (and even in its letter, if adapted ' 
to the exifting ftate of the church and of edu- 
cation) do already fall under the infpedion 
and direction of the parochial clergy — an 
order of men formed, as it were, for the pur* 
pofe — fubjeded tp archidiaconal rifitation and 
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fepifcopal jurifdidion and. control — ^^thc moft 
pcrfciS archetype of the Madras lyilcm. 

The parochial mmiftcrs arc, it is prefunaed, 
better qualified than any other order of men 
for this talk, and have a more intimate con- 
cern in the righ^ education of their pa* 
rifhioners, with whofe examination and in- 
ftruftion (fee 59th canon), for not lefs than 
half an hour a week (viz. on Sundays and 
holidays), they are already charged : and the 
conftitution of the church happily furnilhes 
that ftimuius and check which are neceffary 
to give energy and effeft to their exertions, 
and to prevent abufes. 

It is obviqus to remark how* the forms and 
arrangements of the Madras fchool harmo- 
monize and combine with the gradations of 
orders in the, church— the natural confe- 
quence of the one being framed in the fame 
Ipirit, on the falme principle, and with , the 
fame view, as the other. As, for the internal 
economy of the Madras School, there are tu- 
tors, teachers, ufhcrs, mafters ; fo, , for the 
^diredion and control of the national, educa- 
tion, the churcb prefe'nts fuperintendents, vi- 
fitors, preiidcnts, and patrons, in the parochial 
minifters, archdeacons, prelates, and primates. 
The fuperintendents, to whom are amenable 
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the fchoolmaftcrs, arc themfclvcs alfo rcfpon- 
fible to their vifitors in the firftinftancc^ 
then to their preiidents, and laftly to their* 
patrons^ in whofc hands the regulation and 
control of the " mighty machine"* arc 
veftcd. The infpeftion of the daily, weekly, 
and monthly regifters, or of the marked books 
of the Madras School, by which every ftagc of 
its progrefs is defined, communicates an im- 
mediate and accurate knowledge of the ftate 
of the fchool, and progrefs of the various 
claffes to the fuperintendent, which it will 
require lefs time for him to probe and to 
prove, than the law, as it now ftands, re- 
quires that he devote ** to examine and in- 
ftruft the young and ignorant perfons of his 
parilh," viz. two hours a nionth. And Jucb 
abftradls ,of the annual reports made by 
fchoolmaftcrs to the fuperintendents may be 
tranfmitted to their fupcriors, as will afcertain 
the comparative condition and improvement 
of the different fchools, cjfcite emulation, and 
dctedl and correct whatever Ls amifs, whatever 
there is of negligence, incapacity, and mif- 
condudl. 

Such, fo fimple, fo beautiful, fo adapted 
to the conftitution of the church, and con- 

* Dr. Barton's Sermon. 
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formable to ,the canon law^ is this inftitu- 
tion for the elements of letters, morality, 
and religion. With this then it were pro- 
per, to begin, and to this for the prefent 
it may be proper to reftrift legiflativc 
meafures. But even to this it will be -ob- 
jefted, if any have travelled over the mafs of 
fafts, compiled in this volume, and have not 
imbibed the Madras fpirit, "when breathed 
upon them by my feeble voice, " Look hovf 
the law, as it now {lands with the J)enalty of 
excommunication to all the parties, is ailed 
upon, and fee how it will continue to be 
afted upon, if it differ fo little from what it 
now is/* In its fpirit, in its objeft, in the 
taik impofed on the incumbent, it is indeed 
the fame, and fcarcely in its letter will it be 
changed in more than one word: butTiow 
great will the change be in its effeds' and rcr- 
fults ! A? it now {lands, how wifely and admi- 
rably foever it was adapted (as all of this fort 
is) to the times when it was enabled, it is 
next to impoflible in the prefent {late of 
things that it be a6led upon. It is impoflible 
that a clergyman examine and inflruA thofe, 
who will not come to be examined and in- 
flrufted, and for whom, if tl^ey did, there is 
no room; But already hundreds of my bre- 
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thrcn, who ncrcr once attempted what it weiier 
in vain to attctnpt, ate voluntarily fteppirig 
forward, and at no fmall trouble to them- 
felves (which at the outfet, and in its infancy, 
is, requifite) as well as expenfe, are doing what 
I have recotamended to be done. And ten 
thoufands of children dp already avail them- 
felves of its benefits. 

Hcr6 are properly my limits, if it were 
not for my folicitude to pave the way for 
another and effential branch of the education 
of the poor — induftry. Let it not be ima- 
gined (but why do I ftill notice fuch objec- 
tions !) that I am going to fuffocate children 
in crowds with bad air, to ftarve them for 
want of food, poifbn them with unwholefome 
viands, wear them out by clofe and long con- 
finement, or break their fpirits or conftitution 
with hard labour and cruel lifagc. No ! It is 
wholefome exercife, which I would mingle 
with religious education — as at the R. M. 
Afylum, Chelfea; and at Gowcr s Walk Free 
School, Whitechapel, &c. 

Every inftitution for training up the poor 
I regard as imperfeft, if it do not embrace 
induftry— their appropriate virtue — to which 1 
they cannot be too early trained and habi- 
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tuated, I have before feewn the peeuliar fa- 
cilities which the Madras Syftem affords for 
this important branch of education: and 'w 
is not within my province to purfue this fub- 
jeft, further than was there done (Part VI, 
Chap. 11. and III.), into detail, or to pro- 
pofe regulations for its management. T 
cannot, however, forbear remarking, that to 
a late fupereminent orator and flatefman, no- 
thing v/as wanting, when he brought forward 
his bill for the better adminiftration of the 
poor laws, but a knowledge of the Madras 
Syftem of Education, that he might have fim- . 
plified his projeft, united his propofcd fchools 
of induftry with thofe of education, and pro- 
duced the great dcfideratum of the prefent age. 
The fubfcquent and laborious exertions of 
an earneft and zealous patron of literary men 
and of letters, though he did not feem to me 
to avail himfelf of all the light which was 
placed before his eyes, nor of all the commu- 
nications which were put into his hand's, have 
had no fmall influence in-dpening the eyes of 
others to the policy arid neceffity of the early 
education of the people. To him, too, the 
new Syftem of. Tuition is deeply, (fee Mr. 
Ij^hitbread's Speech on the Poor Laws, ip 

Y3 
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Feb, 1807) indebted, ^s an early and eloquent 
advocate ; and, laft of all, (fee Appendix to 
above Speech), * though not leaft, its lowly 
author. To have failed in fimplicity and 
cfFeft, where fuch a man as went before him 
had failed, cannot be the fource of much dif- 
appointment or furprife ; and were fufficicnt 
to damp the ardour of any nian, who, fo 
greatly unequal, and fo far inferior in all 
other refpeds, as the prefent writer, cannot 
boaft of opportunities, which they did not 
poffefs. He does n®t yield to either the one 
or the other in zeal, in perfeverancc, or in the 
facrificcs he has made. Nor is he alhamcd to 
vie with them in the long and intimate fludy 
of the charaAer and capacity of children, in 
fchools, families, and wherever he has had ac- 
cefs to them, with a view to afcertain by trial 
and experience what an unfbphifticated edu- 
cation would do with them, for them, and 
through them. He has feen human, nature 
the fame in infant children, but widely diver- 
lified in adult- men, in Europe, America, Afia, 
and Africa. He has fought (fee letter to 
Mr. Edgeworth above) pradically to difcover 
what that difpofition and aptitude is in little 
children, which, pointed out for our inftruc- 
tion and attainn^ent by HIM who had an 
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infight into human nature, that mere man 
never poflcffed, qualifies them for becoming 
members of his church on earth, and inhe- 
ritors of his kingdom in heaven. HIS powers 
were indeed divine, and fitted him for the 
miraculous converfion of men to little chil- 
dren, and to the kingdom of heaven. Our 
liniited powers — if we would attend not only 
to what is highly, honourable and ufeful in 
learned men. Biblical Criticifm and Erudi- 
tion ; but aifo to what, though lefs honour- 
able, may certainly be rendered ftill more 
ufeful to our fellow men, the fenfe, the Ipirit, 
and the power, of our divine Teacher — our 
chief efforts would be bent, where they can- 
not fail of fuccefs, if well direded, to the 
training up of little children for this world 
and for the next. 

But to return to Mr. Pitt's Schools of Induftry. 

How little vifionary fuch projects are, and 
how practicable the' union of induftry with 
education is, m&y be feen in Gower*s Walk 
endowed free fchool, Whitechapel, of which 
the private founder laid the firft ftone with- 
out a fingle attendant, except myfelf, in. the 
month of June laft : and tliere a month ago were 
all the operations bf^printing carried on by 

children, who three weeks before had not feen 

Y 4 ' 
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a type or* prcfs ; and a pcrfeft model of induf- 
try in one fhape is exhibited. Others will 
follow in time. A fmalllhare of the inge- 
nuity, which Lord Stanhope has difplayed in 
conftrufting a printing prefs, ufed in thi§ 
fchool, and eafily wrought by a child, would ' 
bring almoft every other manufafturc within 
the compafs of children at fchool.. 

But the grandeft, moft interefting and af- 
feding fpeiSlaclc of the perfed: union of edu- 
cation and induftry, is in the Royal Military 
Afylum at Chelfea. There the tailors and 
flioemakers are, in their Ihops as well as in 
fchool, arranged into claffcs, and have their 
teachers, on, the Madras Syftem. 

Already an ingenious manufadurer, " who 
Ipins*' (fays my correfpondent) *' every two 
days a length of thread, which would more 
than furround the globe, has in fome parts of 
his mill a fyftem from Dr. Bell's book, of 
making one of his beft fpinners teach, fuper- 
Intend, and be anfwerahle for the good con- 
dud: of the children at two or three frames. 
From thefe rooms he ftated that he re- 
peived the beft twift, and the largeft quan- 
tity. , 

The Right Hon. G. Rofe fuggefted a iyf- 
tcm for naval fchools, to which military 
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fchools of induftry on a frugal eftabliihment, 
fimilar to that pf the other fchools gf reading 
and induftry combined, may be' added. At 
the parochial fchool, Lambeth, condufted on 
the Madlras Syftem, for which a nfcw fchool 
houlc. is building for 300 boys, the following 
patriotic refolutions were entered into by the 
loyal and liberal fiibfcribers, which I quote 
for the fake of precedent : 

*^ School Houfe, Lambeth Green, 6th OdL 

1807.^ _ __- 

f\ It was further refoJved, that it world an- 
fwer a great national purpofe to encourage fucfi 
children as are willing to adopt a feafaring 
life, by giving them an appropriate drefs, 
with an honorary medal to be always worn 
^herewith, having thefe words, Lambeth, for 
' the Navy, as a legend or infcription." 

Refolvedi that in all future admiffions of 
jchildren into this fchool, if the boy fliould, in 
prcfence of his parent, exprels hi? defire to be 
brought up for the fea, that in fuch cafe thp 
clothes and medal lliould be given, and the 
mafter defired to educate the child accord- 

Boys, twelve years old, who arc a burden 
\o their parents or relatives, and a nuifance to 
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♦ Ibcicty, if boarcjcd for two years in Madras 
military fchools, trained in habits of piety, 
induftry, fubordinatiori, and obedience, might 
be rendered new men, and be transferred, by 
the terms of admiffion, to the army (or navy), 
and coft no more than the nfoal bounty. 

The fame reafons, which have obftraAed 
education in our fchools, have precluded the 
cftablifhment of induftry. It is a great na- 
tional concern to remove thefe barriers, and 
open a new and extenfive field for the im- 
provement and advancement of both the one 
and the other, at the fame time. 

I have omitted, or not thought it necefiaiy 
to mention, that in fchools for the poor, the 
emoluments of the mafter or miftrefs Ihould 
depend upon the number of Icholars, which,, 
where there is a fair and open competition, is 
another word for their deferyings. 

To this bafis of a national inftitution, it 
may be^expefted that I Ihould fubjoin fome- 
thing on What may be called the ways and 
means of carrying it into efFed ; of the ufc 
which may be made of the endowments, and 
other exifting charities for education; and 
of the meafures which may be employed for 
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"" enlarging and extending fuch cftablilhmcnts. 
But I fhall be cxcufcd from entering upon 
this talk at prefent, when I have faid, th^t I 
am now writing under numerous interruptions 
and avocations, and a ceafelefs round of duties. 

'Nor are there wanting other motives for mc 
to flop fhort, when I refleft that my province 
is experiment, not Ipeculaltion. , It is what has 
been already done, more than what may be 
yet done, which I have propofed to myfelf 
as a facred duty not only to record, but to 
rcpfeat, and to praftife — a duty committed to 
me by more than human authority, as far as 
every man is accountable for the peculiar ta- 
lents intruded to him, and for their due ap- 
plication to the purpofcs for which they arc 
intruded. 

Manchcftcr Street, 
19 April, i8c8. 

Note tap. 318.1-The following Extradl is from the 
Briti/h Prejs of this day, loth May i8c8, which I have 
ftopt this work to introduce into a Second Ejlition of this 
chapter. 

Circuit Court, Glasgow. ' 

An Addrefs delivered t>y tlie Lord Juftice Clerk, at 
the concluCon of the circuit at Glafgow, on Friday 
se'nnight: — • — — — -i- «— .' 

— *— "It may be faid alfo, that commerce and ma- 
nufactures hardly exided in this country during the earlier 
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period of the laft century — true, but now, at leaft in thofe 
refpcfls, we ^re treading faft on the heels of England, and 
jpXy thank God, the fame" confequences do not follow. In 
this very city and diftrifl where I now fit, commerce and 
manufa£iures of all kinds have been long introduced to an 
extent, equal to^ny place or diftrifk of the kingdom, the 
capital alone excepted — ^and yet it was dated by a political: 
writer, hut a few year$ ago, that one quarter feffions at 
Manchefter fends more criminals to tranfportation than all 
Scotland in a year. 

** We muft, therefore, look to other caufes for the good 
order and iiiorality of our people, and I think yrp have not 
far to look. In my opinion, tha^ caufe is to be found 
chiefly in our inftitutions for the edupation of youth, and 
for the maintenance of religion. 

\' The inftitution of Parochial Schools, in the manner 
and to the extent in which they are eftablifhed in Scotland, 
is, J believe, peculiar to ourfelve$; and it is ai> inftitution^ 
to which ^ however fimple in its natvire, and ppobftrufivp \t\ 
its operation, I am perfuaded we are chiefly to afcribe the 
regularity of condudl by which we are diftinguifhed— the 
child of the meaneft peafant, of the loweft mechanic in thi^ 
country, may (and moft of them do) receive a virtuous 
education from their earlieft youth. At our ParochiaJ 
ScIkjoIs, ihpy are not only early initiated in the principles 
©four holy religion, and in the founded doftrines of mora- 
lity, but moft of them receive different degrees of education 
inpther refpedts, 'which qualify them to earn their bread in 
lije in various ways, and which, independent even of reli- 
gious inftrudtion, by enlarging the underftanding, neceffa-r 
rily raifes a man in his own eftimation, and fets him above 
the mean and dirty .crimes,^ to which the temptations and 
hard(hips of life might Qtherwife expofe him." 
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APPENDIX. 

■ 

I. InJlruSfions in regard to keligious Exerafes* 

Of the initiatory kflbns in religion, given at the Royal 
Military Afylum, which -the vifitors at that fc^ool have 
- often defi red to be publiibed, I have obtained a fpecimen 
for that purpofe. For the corredlnefs of this copy, in- 
tended only for oral inftruftions by the teachers to their 
refpe<9:ive claffcs, their good Paftor docs not hold himfelf 
refponfible. My friend only confents to its publication at 
my requifition, and on my reprefentatlon, that, in its pre- 
fent ftate, it will fcrve as an example of the excellent man- 
ner which Mrs. Trimmer, in her Teacher's A fliftant and 
other fchool bboks, has well adapted for the inftru^tion of the 
young and ignorant in claffes, and by teachers from among 
themfelvcs. 

The, arrangement into Parables, Miracles, Difcourfcs, 
Prophecies, &c. I propofe as a model of that fimplification, 
method, and order, which are the leading principles of the 
Madras School, and which confine the attention to a fingle 
objedl at a time. Long have I defiderated extradis from 
the Bible made on this principle, for the fake of diftindnefs 
as well as economy. This want is fuppli,ed to the Afylum 
by marking out the paflages to be read in fucceffion. Thus, 
e. g. the parables (hould, in the firft inftance, be all read 
over by themfcives, in the ufual courfe of their Icflbns by 
the claffes to their teachers. Each in its turn helps to the 
comprehenfion of another, and fome general notion of this 
popular and interefting form of conveying inflrudion, as 
ft'^ell as of the inftrudlion conveyed, is obtained. They arc 
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next read one by one. The teacher explains them in order 
to his clafs as they were before explained to him, and ex- 
amines them on each particular^ in regard to it, as he wai 
hjmfelf before examined. He quits not one parable to go 
to another till each fcholar in his clafs be qualified to be in 
his turn an in(lru£lor as far as he has gone. 

It is aftually for want of knowing how eafy the commu* 
nication of knowledge may be rendered by the means pointed 
out in this volume, and applied as here applied^ that the 
time fpent in fchool is wafted to little or no purpofe. In the 
w^y here purfued the fcholar has in a few days advanced 
one ftep, and acquired one fpecies of knowledge, which 
renders the next ftep eafier. Each preceding acquifition 
adds to the general ftock, which more :uid more facilitates 
Vrhat follows; whereas in. flovenly and negligent teaching 
the difficulties nfcver once furmounted are ftill frefh, and 
meet you at every .turn. In the Madras tuition the diffi- 
culties diminifb every day, as you go along from parable to 
parable, from parables to miracles, from miracle to miracle, 
from miracles to difcourfes, from drfcourfes to prophecies^ 
&c. By teaching one at a time, and well, the whole is 
fooh learnt ; by teaching the whole in the lump nothing is 
well learnt. 

PARABLES. 
Teacher. What is a parable? Schelar. An inftrufiive 
fiory. 7*. Where are moft of the parables? S. In St. 
Luke. 71 What are the parables of our Weffcd Savioirr? 
$• I. Sower and feed. 2. Tares and wheat. 3. Publican 
and Pharifee. 4. Rich man and Lazarus. 5. Prodigal 
fon.' 6. Good Samaritan. 7. Rich fool. 8, Unjuft 
judge. 9. Barren fig-tree. 10. Unmerciful fervanl. 
jr. Talents. 12. Ten Virgins^, 13. Wicked hufbandmen. 
14. Labourers in the vineyard. 15. Laft fuppcr. 16. Re- 
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lapfed Demoniac. 17. Loll ffaeep, and piece of money« 
18. Grain of muftard feed, and leaven, 

T. What docs the parable of Hitfiw^r andfied teach us ? 
I. The difierent ways in which people hear the word of 
God* 2- What does the parable of the tares and wheat (and 
(6 put the queftionof each in fucccffioh) teach us? That 
though God lets good and bad people live together in thk 
world, he will fcparate them in the next. 3. That God ab- 
Kors the prayers of the prood man ; but will accept thofe of 
the humble* 4; That the rich (bould give to the poor ; and 
that the poor ihouM be cohtent. 5. That God will for- 
give the penitent finner. i)i To do gbod to our enemies* 
7. Not to truft in riches. 8. ^To pray always, and not to 
faint. 9. That God lets the finner live in hopes he may 
repent. 10. That God will not forgive us unlefs wc for- 
give others. 11. To make good ufc of our time. 12. To 
watch and be ready for death. 13. That God will deftroy 
all thofe who will not believe in, and obey his Son. 14. To 
be content with our wages. 15. Tfiat the finner wi!} be 
fpeechlefs at the laflr day. 16; That if a perfon leaves off 
finning and goes back to it again, he is worfe than he was 
atfirft. 17. That there is joy in heaven over one finner 
that repents. 18. That though Jefus Chrift's kiogdooi was 
fmall at firft, it will grow greater and greater. 
MIRACLES. 

71 Why did Jefus Chrift do ipiraclcs? S. To flicw he 
was the Son of God. 

/, Raijing the dead. 

I. Jairus's dauglitcr. 2* Lazarus. 3. Widow of 

Nain's fon. 

//. HeaUng the Jick. 

1. Centurion's fcrvanjt. 2. Nobleman's fon. 3, Pe- 
ter's wife's mother. 4. Iflue of blood. 5. Malchus'sear. 
6. Crooked woman. 7. Withered hand. 8* Sick of 
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.paify let dov^i through houfe top^ 9. Lame man at pool 

ofBcthefdi. / . 

///• Cleanjing lepers. 
I. After be had come down from moutit ten lepers> 
^ . IF. Cajiing out devils i 

I. A man in the fynagogue. 2. From two men living 
amongft the tombs; 3. Mary Magdalene. 4; Cansanitifii 
woman's daughter. 5. From a man whom difciples could 
not* 

V. The deaf to hear. VL The dumb to /peak. 
VII. Blind to fee. 
I. Blind Bartimeus. 2. Blind man atBethfaida. 3. Man 
born blind. 

Fill. Walhonthfifea. IX. Stills the tempefi. X. Feeds 
5000 with five barley loaves. XI. Feeds 4000 XII. Tri* 
bute money. XIII. Efcapes the Jews. XIF. Drives out 
buyers and fellers from the temple. XF*^ Curfes barren 
fig-tree. XFL Miraculous draught of fifhes. XFII. Turns 
water into wine. 

DISCOURSES. 

5*1 Where are moft? S. St. John. 

I., Sermon on the mount, Matt, v, vi, vii. 2. Difcourfc 
with Nicodemus, John iii. 3. With woman of Samaria, 
John iv. 4. With Jews after healing lame man at pool 
of Bethefda, John v. 5. With Jews after feeding jooo, 
John vi. 6. Difcourfe with Jews in the temple, John vii. 

7. Difcourfe with woman , taken in adultery, John viii. 

8. Difcourfe with man born blind, John ix. . 9. Calls 
himfelf the go6d fhepherd, John x. 10. Comforts his 
difciples, John xiv, xv, xvi. 11. Prays for them, John xvii. 

(Jucftions are then put upon each of thefc, and the 
fcholar gives a particular account of tlie fubjed-raatter. 
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PROPHJETICAL PSALMS* 
2d, i6th. 22d. 40th. 45th. 68th. 72d. iicmAi. - 
r. What doet 0avid foretel in 2d Pfalm? S. That 
kings would gather themfelves together againft Chrift. 
l6th Pfaloi, Refurrcflion of Jcfus Chrift., 22d Pfalm, 
The words which he /hould fay on the crofs. His hands 
fhould be pierced. Caft lots for his vefture, and parted 
his garments. 40th Pfalm, Jefus Chrift ftiould declare 
the righteoufnefs of God. 45th Pfalm, That the church 
is King's daughter. That the lips of Chrift fliould be full 
of grace. 68th Pfalm, Afcenfion of Chrift. 72d Pfalm, 
That Jefus Chrift's dominion fliould reach from one fea to 
the other. His enemies fliould lick the duft. That the 
kings of Arabia and Saba (Gentiles) fliall bring gifts to 
Chrift. I i®th Pfalm, That he fliould be a prieft for ever 
after the order of Melchizcdeck. 

PROPHECIES OF CHRIST. 
I. God to Adam and Eve, Gen. iii. 15. 2. God to 
Abraham, Gen; xii. 3. 3.. Balaam, Nutnb. xxiv.17. 
4. Prophecy of Mofes, Deut. xviii.. 15. 5. David fore- 
tels fufiering and death in 2ti Pfalm ; his refurrcfikion, 
Pfelm 16th; his afcenfion, Pfalm 68th. 6. Ifaiah fore- 
tels he fliould be born of a virgin, chap. vii. 14 ; he fliould 
do miracles, xxxv. 5 ; he fliould have.a forerunner, xl.3 ; 
he fliould be patient under fufFerings, liii. 7. 7. Daniel 
foretels the time of his coming, ix. 24. 8. M icah fore^ V 
told the place where he fliould be born, Micah, v. 2 • 9. Ze->. 
chariah foretold his riding on an afs into Jerufalem, ix. 9 ; 
fold for thirty pieces of filver, xi. 12; darknefs at cruci- 
fixion, xiv. 6. 10. Hofea foretold Chrift in Egypt, xi. i. 

PATTERNS OF MERCY. 
I. Mary Magdalene, a. Zacchens. 3. Penitent thief. 
4. CornetittS. 5. St» Paul. 
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MINISTRY OF ANGEL^. 
I. Pfalm, xxxiv. 7. 2. Pfalin, xci. xi, 12* $. MaU 
thewy xfiii. xo. 4. Luke, xv. lo. 5. Heb. i. 14. 

BIBLE EXERCISES. 

GENESIS. 
^Whcrc do you read of 

The creation of the world ? ch. i. vcr. i. The entrance 
-o( (in into the world ? iii. 6. The death of Abel? iv. 8. 
The flood ? vii. 34. The rainbow being fct in the clouds?. 
ix. 13. The building of the tpwer of Babel? xi. 4. The 
qill of Abraham? xii. i. The covenant of circumcifion ? 
xvii, IQ. The burning of Sodom and Gomorrah? xix. 
24. Abraham ofiFering up his fon Ifiiac? xxii.io. Efau 
felling his birthright? xxv. 33. Jacob*s dream ? xxviii. xi. 
Jofeph being fold by his brethren ? xxxvii, 28. Jofeph be- 
ing m^ide Governor of Egypt? xli. 41. Jacob's coming 
into Egypt? xlvi. 6. Jofeph's death? 1. 26. 

EXODUS. 

The Ifraelites being mad^ jQaves ? ch* i. 14* Mofes be- 
ing put into the Ark of Bulrulhes'? ii. 3. Mofes bringing 
plagues on the Egyptians ? vii. 20. The deliverance of 
the Ifraelites? xii. 41. The Ifraelites going through the 
Red Sea? xiy. 22. The Soo^ of Mofes oq the Egyp- 
tians being drowned? xv. i. God giving the law from 
Mount Sinai? xx. i. The beginning of the priefthood? 
xxviii. I. 

LEVITICUS. 

Nadab and Abihu being confumed by fire ? ch. x. y. %• 

NUMBERS. 
Mofes fending fpies into Canaan.^ xiii. ^ The Ifraelites 
being condemned to wander forty years in the Wilder- 
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' Where do yoa read of 

nefs? xiv. 33. The death of iCorah, Dathan^ a|f)d Abiram ? 
xvi. 32. Balaam's prophecy of Chrift? xxiv, 17. 
DEUTERONOMY. 
The death of Mofes? xxxiv. 5. 

JOSHUA. 
Rahab receiving the fpics? ch. ii. vcr. I. Ifrael under 
Jolhua going through Jordan ? iii. 17. The walls of Jericho 
falling down? vi. 20. The tabernacle fet up at Shiioh? 
xviiL I, Jofhua's exhortation before his death ^ xxiii, 2. 
JUDGES. 
Deborah and Barak's fong ? ch^ v. ver. !• Samfon flay- 
ing the Philiftines ? XV. 15. 

RUTH. 
Boaz and Ruth? ch. iv. ver. 13. ^ 

L SAMUEL. 
The Lord calling Samuel ^ ch. iii. ver. 4. £Ii*s death? 
IV. 18. Saul being anointed king by Samuel? x. i. Da- 
vid killing Goliah? xvu. 49. Jonathan's love to David? 

XX. 17. Samuers death? xxv. I. Saul and Jonathan 
being killed by the Philiflines? xxxi. 8. 

II. SAMUEL. 

David's lamentation for Saul and Jonathan? ch. i. 
ver. 17. David's taking away Uriah's wife? xi. 4. Ab- 
falpm being flain by Joab? xviii. 14. David's mighty 
men? xxiii. yiii. The plague brought upon David for 
numbering the people ? xxiv. 15. 

I. KINGS. 

David's death ? ch. ii. ver. 10. Solomon being made 
king? ii. 12. Solomon building the Temple ? vi. i. The 
Queen of Sheba coming to fee Solomon ? x. i. The king- 
doms of Ifrael and Judah being divided? xii. 19. Elijah 
being fed by ravens ? xvii. 6. Elijah's raifing the widow's 
fon? xvii. 22. Elijah>4cilling Baal's |)rophets ? xviii. 40. 
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* 

Wherein do you read of 

II. KTNGS. 

Elijah being taken up to heaven ? ch. ii. ver. ii. ' GhH- 
dren being torn by wild bears ? ii. 24. Eiifha raifing the 
widow's fon? iv. 34. Jezebel eaten by dogs? ix. 35* The 
Ifraelites taken prifoners by the^Kmg of Affyria ? xviii. 11^ 
Hezekiah's life being lengthened fifteen years? xx. 6. 
Joiiah trying to make the Ifraelites repent? xxiii. 21. 
Jerufalem being taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Jews 
taken to Babylon ? xxiv. 14. 

I. CHRONICLES. 

Satan provoking David to nv^mber the people ? ch. xxi. 
rer. i. David's repentance after having numbered the 
people ? xxi. 8, 

II.' CHRONICLES. 

King Manaflfeh being taken to Babylon ? ch. xxxiii. 
ver. II. Manafleh repenting of his fins, and humbling 
himfelf before God ? xxxiii. 12. God hearing the prayers 
of the penitent Manafleh? xxxiii. 13* 

EZRA. 
V Cyrus fending the Jews from Babylon to their own land 
to build the Temple? ch. i. ver. 8. Ezra going from Baby- 
lon to Jerufalem, and building the Temple again? vii. 9. 

NEHEMIAH. 
Nehcmiah's prayer for his countrymen ? ch. L ver, 4. Ne- 
hemiah going from Babylon to Jerufalem ? ii. 1 1 . 
ESTHER. 
Efther being made queen ? ch, ii. ver. 17. Haman be- 
ing hanged on his own gallows ? vii. 0. The fead of 
Furim being inftituted ? ix. 21. Klordecai bein^ made a 
great man? x. 3. 

JOB, 
Job's holinefs and uprightnefs? ch. i. ver> I. Satan 
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'Vfhertm do you read of * 

tempting Job by God's leave? u 12. Job's wodderful pa* 
tience? ii. 10. Job lofinghis patience for a little time t 
iii. I. Job acknowledging God^s juftice, and man's weak* 
nefs? ix. 2. Job exprcffing his belief df the refurreAion 
of the body ? xix. ^6. Job's confidence in God's mercy ? 
xxiii. 6. Job being rewarded for his patience? xlii. iz. 

PSALMS, 

The b]efl«dnefs of the godly ? ch. i. ver. i. David pro- 
phefying of Christ's refurredlion ? xvi. 10. The heavens 
ihew God's glory? xix. i. Where is the Lord compared 
to a (hephcrd ? xxiii i . Where do you read tha^ the aii- 
ger of the Lord is fhort ? xxx. 5. Where are we told not 
to fret if the wicked profpcr? xxxvii. i. Where do we 
read of David being in gieat trouble? li. i. Where dp you 
read that the fool fays in his heart that there is no God? 
liii, 1. Where does David prophefy of Chrift ? Ix^cii. 17. 

fpeak of the Ifraelites? Ixxviii. 14. blefs God 

for his great mercy? ciii. I. Where do you read of the 
bleffediicfs of love and concord ? cxxxiii. i. Where do 
you find the fong of the Jews m their captivity ? cxxxfii, i-. 
Where do you read that every thing muft praifc the Lord ? 
cilviii. ^3. , 

PROVERBS. 

Where do you read the praifc of wifdora? ch. viiiw ver. 
13, Where does Solomon defcribethe fluggard? vi« 9, 
— a bad woman? vii. a?. ~— the abufe of the gift 

of fpeech ? xviii. 7. fay that a good name is better 

than riches? xxii. !• Where is Agar's wife prayer? 
XXX. 8. 

ECCLESIASTES. 

Where docs the preacher fay, all things are vanity? 
ch. i. ver. a. Where is it (aid that there is a time for every 
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thing? ill. !• Where are we told to remember God when 

we are .young? xii. j. Where are we told of the certainty 

of a foture judgment? xU. 14. 

SONG OF SOLOMON. 

Where is the church's love to, Chrift'defcribed? ch. i. 

vcr. 2- 

ISAIAH. 

Where do you find in what kings reigns Ifaiah prophcfied ? 
i. !• Where does Ilaiah complain of the fins of the 
Ifraelites? i. 4. . prophcfy that Jefiis Chrifl: will be 

bom of a virgin ? yii. 14. prophefy of Jefus Chrid ? 

ix. 6. — ofChnft*s kingdom? xi. i^ Where do vi^e 
read of Hezekiah praying to the Lord for help againft the 
Affyrians? xxxvii. 15. Where do we read of the ai gel of 
the Lord fmlting 185,000 Aflyrians in one night? xxxvii. 
36. Where does Ifaiah prophefy of Chrift's fufFerings? 
liii. 7. Where do we find promifes given to thofe who 
reverence the Sabbath ? Iviii. 14. Where do we find pro- 
mifes given to the humble ^ Ixvi, 5. 

/ JEREMIAH. 

In what part of fcripture is the call of Jeremiah to be a 
prophet mentioned? i. 2. Where do you find under 
whofe reigns he prophefied ? i. a, 3. Where does Jere- 
miah prophefy of Jefus Chrift? xxiii. 6. Where do we 
find an account of King Zedekiah being taken as a captive 
to Babylon ? lii. 1 1 . Where do we. find of King Zedekiah *i 
eyes being put out? hi. ii. Where do we read of the 
Temjple being burnt, together with the whole city of Je- 
rufalem? lii. 13. ' 

THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
Where does Jereniiah lament for Jerufalem ? i. 3. 

E?EKIEL. 
- Where (hall we find at what time Ezekiel prophefied ? 
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i. 2n, Where does Ezekiel fpeak of the fihs of Jerufa- 
lem? 3cxiL 8. Where is Ezekiel compared to a watch- 
map? xxxii. 7. '' 
DANIEL. 

Where (hall we read of Daniel^ Hananiah, Miiliael, 
and Azariah being chofen by King Nebuchadnezzar from 
amongft the other Jewifti captives? i. 6. Where doyov 
read of Nebuchadnezzar finding Daniel , Hananiah, Mifhael, 
and Azariah ten times wifer than the wife men of his 
realm ? i. 20. Where do you read of Sbadrach, Mefhach, 
and Abednego being put into a fiery furnaee? iii. 95. 
King Belfhazzar . being frightened in the midft of an im- 
pious feaft by a hand writing on the wall ? v, 6. Daniel 
praying? vi. 10. Daniel being put into the lions den? 
vi. 23. The angel Gabriel comforting Daniel after he had 
been praying ? ix. 23. 

HOSEA. 

Where do we find in wI>ofe reigns Hofea prophefied ? 

i, I. In what place does Hofea exhort to repentance ^ 

vi, I. 

JOEL. 

Where does Joel exhort Ifrael to faft for their fins ? 

I. 14. • , 

AMOS, . 

Where are we told in whofe reigns Amos prophefied ? 
i. I. Where does Amos lament for Ifrael ? v/^. 
OBADIAH. 

Where does Obadiah prophefy of Edom ? i. 6, 
JONAH. 

Where do you read of Jonah being fwallowed by a 
whale? i. 17. Where do ypu read of Jonah being deli- 
vered upon praying to God ? ii. 10. . Jonah prophefying 
againft Ninevah ? iii, 4. God forgiving the Ninevltcs 
upon their repenting*? iii. 10. 
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MICAH. 
Where do you read under whofe reigns Micah prophe- 
fied? i. I. Where docs Micah foretel where Chrift 
ihall be born ? v. 2. 

NAHUM, 
Where does Nahum prophefy againft Ninevah ? iii. i. 

HABAKKUK. 
Where do you find Habakkuk's prayer ? iii. 9. 

ZEPHANIAH. 

Where are you told in whofe reign Zephaniah prophet 
iied? i. I. Where does Zephaniah prophefy againfl^ 
J^rufalem^ iii. i. Where is Zioa comforted -with tiie 
promife of Salvation ? iii. 14. 

HAG GAL 

Where (hall we find in whofe reign Haggai prophet 
lied? i. I. Where does Haggai prophefy that the fecond 
Temple (houkl be greater than the firft (becaufe Chrift 
fliould be l»rn before it was deftroyed) lu 9. 

ZECHARIAH. 

Where do you find when Zechariah prophefied? i* i. 
The curfe upon thieves and fwearcrs ? v. iii. Where does 
the Lord declare ^n to be the caufe of the captivity of the 
Kraelttes? vii. 13. Where does Zechariah prophefy of 
the death of Chrift ? xiii. 7. r — foretel the coming of 
Chrift ? xiv. ao.. 

MALACHI. 

Where does Malachi prophefy of John the Baptift ? iii. 
I* Where are God's judgments on the wicked mentioned? 
W. I • Where is God*s bleffing on the good mentioned ? W. 2. 
Wliere doct Malachi prophefy of John JBaptift coming in 
Ae fpirit and power of Elijah ? ir. j. 

Thefi: queftions'are alfo reverfcd. 
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Copied from the Regifter Book belcHigit^ to the Fetirth and laft Clafs of 
LAMBBTif Boys Charity School. ^ 

Fourth Clafs— Trimmer's Monosyllabic Spblling Book^ Page 7* 
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34^ l^lft of Booh ufed in the Madras Schools, 

hilt of £l£M£Ntary Books ufed in the Mapras, 
Schools. 

I. A Card of the Alphabets,. Vo\ycls, Digits; to which, 
may be fubjoined a few eafy monofyllablcs of two letters. 
'This in room of hbrn-book of old» a. Mps^ Trimmer's 
Charity School Spelling Book,* Part Firft; one fet for 
boys, another fpr girls. 3. Mrs. Trimmer's Monofyllabic 
Spelling Book, 4. Child's Book^ Part Firft. 5. Ditto, 
Part Second, to be ftudied by every child. 6. Mrs* 
Trimmer's Charity School Spelling Book, Part Second. 
7.. Pfaltcrs, with Communion Service, Collefb, &c. This 
alfo ferves for a prayer book to children. 8. Mrs. Trim- 
mer's Abridgment of New Tcftamcnt. 9, Ditto of Old^ 
JO. Prayer Book; and, ii. Bible. 
With thefe are to be ;'ead, as moft convenfent, 
i^. Church Catechifm, broken into fhort queftions. 
No young child ftould be without this cheap trad. 

13. pfterwald's Abridgment of the Bible, • 14. Chief 
Truths of Religion. 15. OrderpfCon^rn^ation^ i6.Trim- 
pier^s Teacher's Affiftant, jj^c. 

All thefe books are in the lift of the Society for promoter 
sng phriftian Knov^ledge, except No. i and 3. 

Children ftiould never change or quit a book once taken 
up, if it be a fitting book for the child's age and progrels, 
to try another. All children alike may be taught to read 
in the very cheap trails No. %^ 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 

14, 15. jPor poor children the cheapeft alone will fuffice. 
Prayer books^ bibles, and exp^nfive books, (hould only be . 
put into the hands of children when they can read readily 
and. diftin£lly, for the purpofe of (^raftifmg and under- 
ftanding, not of learning to fpell and to read ; notwithftand-* 
ing what may before be faid to the contrary. The broken* 
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catcchifiD, as fobn as tfcte cbiWciuifey Acxattchiffii; Ihonld 
Wftodicd by every child, and p^feSl^ learnt by faeact; 
and, as far as can be, nnderltecJd* \ 

The following an fome of the regulations ef ih^ MHitarf 
Mali Orphan Jfylum at Madras^ to tvbich a more particular 
. rrference is made above. 

For Preftdents^ Vice-Prejidents^ £sfr. Sec p. 148. . 
fi. That a deputation of two, ox more members of the 
fele£t committee^ take it in turn to vifit the Afylum onoe 
a month, to inquire into the ftate of the fchool, hear the 
clafles read, inrpe£k the boys! writing and ciphering books, 
and the monthly report of the rank they hold in their r6- 
ipeftive clafles, as well as their progrefs in the feveral 
' branches of education* 

li. That the children of Europeam of aH profeiEons be 
received as boarders, but to be prccilely on the fame footing 
with refpe£k to diet, drefs, and treatment, as the boys on 
the foundation. 

.12. That there (ball be a general examination of the * 
ichool, by the prefident, vice-preiidents, and dire£lors, once 
every year, in the hxfi. week of the month of January ; at 
which time, a certain number of honorary medals will be 
diflributed by th^ prefident, according to the progrefs and 
merit of the fcholjirs. 

23. That any boy lame, 6r deformed, or whofe facul* 
ties may be deemed unequal to the elements of letters, 
ihall be admitted or rejeded at the difcretion of the kXtOi 
committee. 

a4» That none jinder the age of four years, or more 
than fourteen, can be admitted into this Afylum ; and that 
no boy be kept on the foundation after the age of fixteen, 
excepts, he be employed on the footing of a teacher or ' 
affiftant 









as* ThoLtiA^ or IrfolfQ tb^ ^ oi foi^rtern, \% be po^^ 
dbomkinod ti» bifid mi 4h« b<iy#| ^ apprentice tp ardficf r$, 
^ Turveyors, clerks, faiiors» or otberwife Itp difpofe of tbfnua 
« maf be^ou^t likely to render tbcoi nioft uf^ful find 
beneficial to themfiidvfii and^ifo^ cQiniBuoity, 

It is not thought mceffary to reprint the f(ft pf ik^ r^gulif^ 
tionsy as bdsig Ihth hter0ng in thh country. 



' Lately publifhed, and to be had fflparatelyy 

An EXPERIMENT in EDUCATION. 2d Edition, 
as. 6d. 

Thip ANAl^ySfS of an EXPERIMENT in EDUCA- 
TION, wadf at Mftilras, &c, 3d Edition. 5iS. (5d. 

A S£;RM0N 00 EDUCATION, preached ajt Lambeth, 

IS. 

SKETCH of a NATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
trailing ap{>the Children of the Poor in moral and reU^ 
gio)^^ PfA^ciplfs, and ip Habits of nfeful Induftry. is« 

Shortly will be publifhed, for the ufe of Schools, 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for MODELLING 
a SCHOOL, and a Specimen of the Mgde of religious 
In(lrti£iion, as conduced at the Royal Military Afyluin : 
Extruded from the Madras Scbool^ or^ El^mptfs of 

Tuition, 
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